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The Farmmous Baritone and Some of His Star Roles 
(2) AS DON QUICHOTTE, (3) AS SCARPIA IN “TOSCA,” (4) AS GUIDO COLONO IN “MONNA VANNA,” (5) AS THE FATHER IN “LOUISE.” 
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MME. MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 
VOCAT \ Rt [ON * Pupils Only 
{ \ N i845 Riverside 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
I 1, | ctizky Method 
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HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mu AnNa |f irector 
New York 


Met. Or » House Bide R' way 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
rEFACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Ope 


84 Bathgate Ave rt , 3067 7 
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1425 Br ra House 
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CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
113 West Ssth St., New York. 


Special 


Tel. 4152 Schuyler 


courte for teachers and pfofessionals 
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Eberhard, Pres 
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ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
rTEACHER OF SINGING 
West rogth Street 


"Phone Bror 


SOPRANO 
Studio 


Riverside 








JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF 


SINGING 


Carnegie Hall 
TAMES P. DUNN, 
Composer and Orgenist, St. Patrick’s Church, Ter 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ Theory and 
Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catl Church Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergen 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
riit RT OF SINGING 

5 ( Kast Thirty-fourth Street, New York 

Dele re 4870 Murray Hill 


VICTORINE HAYES, 


CONCERT AND OPERATIC SOPRANO 





lor engagements addre 
6: Fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I ne, 138 W South 
LOUISE KELLOGG, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
( Ha Tel. 13 ( ~ 
MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pia Piano Instruction, Coach for 
10 and advanced singers 
Residence *tud 81 Morningside Ave., City 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside. 





Ciirrorp DEMAREST, F. A. G.O., 
ORGANIST—COMPOSER 
Recitals— Instruction 


Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., 


N.Y. 


LISBET HOFFMANN, 


PIANIST 
Stapleton (Staten Island). 


12 Pierce 


Street, 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 42nd ‘St 


"Phone, -408 Bryant New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method) 
8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co, All 
taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
and Friday Classes, 64 E, 34th St., N. Y. 
s469 ] Bedford. t27 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 


Instructo; 
Singers 
Rhythm, 
Tuesday 
rel 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York. 





McCALL LANHAM, 


BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Isistruction. 


zr2 West soth St. Tel, 2329 Columbus. 





CALVARY GRAND CHOIR, 
Conductor, Dr. A. Madeley Richardson. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSIC 
Apply Calvary Baptist Church, W. s7th St. 
Tel., Morningside 7587. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West roth St., New York. 





-ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall; 609 West! rr4th St., New York. 
Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drice.) 





Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mgs, Heemwann G. Frreomann.) 
" CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instructicn, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th St. 





JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 





Pianist—Accompanist 864 Carnegie Hall, 

Instruction—Coaching. New York 
Telephone, 1350 Colambus 

CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST-—-INSTRUCTION 

éo7 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4cth St. 

FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West g2d St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE 
Teacher 


INSTRUCTION. 
Lescnetizky Meruop 
New York City. 


ted of the 


Hall, 


Certihca 


Studio: Carnegie 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera, 
S<2 Carnegie Hall, New York, 





WILIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
1284 Easth roth Street 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Ex-President of N.Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. 
Tuesday and Friday, Acolian Hall. 


Baritone 
Tel. 291 Morn'side. 





Piano Instruction Telephone 
Theory of Music 7280 Schuyler 
CARL HAHN, 

Studio: 172 West 7zoth St. (The Avonel). 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 


With the “Musical. Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist. Central Baptist Church, New 
York 420 Fifth Ave.; Tel 


4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 

: PIANIST 
Recitals 
Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


Concerts Lessons 


Studio: yor 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

Will receive a limited numbe 

Residence, 34 Gramercy 


of pupils. 
Park 
New York City 


Phone, at&8e Gramercy 





BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 


Elementary and advanced vocal lessons, 


231 West o6th St.. New York. 





CARL FIQUE, P1axo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCALCULTURE, 30 East 62nd Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
& H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, In*truction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: Fast rsth 
° 
Phone, 1302 Lenox 


St. 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 


PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING, 
516 W. 180th St Phone, Audubon 7775. 





Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d New York. 


St., 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST ANI) MASTER 


Lessons in O-gan. Theory 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth 


OF THE CHOIR. 


and Composition, 
Ave. and s3d St. 








VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vtotrist. 


Nine years of succe*sful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Harlem 4427 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 
mond St.) 


1821 


Dia- 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 


g30 W. 58th St.. N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus, 
Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


tt: East 62d St., New York Tel. 2285 Plaza. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, 
8o8 Carnegie Hall. 
Conductor Symphony Concerts 


Summer addre*s, Kursaal-—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Voice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

1425 roadway, New York. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Letchetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, : 
Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
28 East Goth St. *Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
gor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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Accompanist to 


Artists 
16 E. 88th Street 3300 Lenox 


ioraus' | SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Seloist Christ Methedist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh: Pe. 





BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 


a. W. Gor. T Slor ond Olive Sts, Si. Leela, he 
One of the oldest and usic schools in the United States 
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MARIE LOUISE TODD |X 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - ~- Hew York 


MORTIMER WILSON |: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone ean 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-S NEL Vocal Music 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to Prd sk — results. 


Studio: The 
Bet weer 00 and lotst ears 2eAT ier tiversiée US 


Es Reamer Arun 


# JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 





+ | Address, Care of 


JOHN B. MILLER, rex 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 8:st St. and Columbus Ave., N.Y 


BEATRICE McCUE 
w | SEPEAEES Gries eee 
AUBREY W. MARTIN 


BASS — BARITONE Concert— Oratorio— Recital 
of Musical Courier, gl Sth Ave. 
or Box 416 Fairmont, W. V 




















BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Avaliable tor Recitais 
Address, Joseph Joiner, 439 Fifth Ave. 


MAY PORTER es: 


facrens: 4008 Haze) At Hazel owe 


Milted Te 


CONTRALTO 
|] CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 
: Management: 
WALTER;ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St.. New York 
"Phone 268 Columbus 


aan aiaine DAMON 


VOCAL ree cera 
Wallace Building, - 














ABBIE KEELY 


> pl ype SOPRANO 
aon4 DIAMOND ST PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


Mme, E, B. de SERRANG 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 

















CLARENCE DICKINSON 
SORPBRE, PROANITT A. 


” Beth-El, Uni 
et’ nion ey 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FINNEGAN === 


Menegement : G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
Arbuckle Building Brooklyn 


@ CHRISTIANS-KLEIN °**S3Fzin0 
Ete. Voos! and Dramatic lnetree- 
T tee fon Fron the beoiealierie'b 


e a eewee 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE Fr 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vv 
$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6ype Plazes 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO, ILL 


Kathar arine HOFFMANN tocomans 


“WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


EEA Tosa: 


A - 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Vie dei Conti. 7 




















THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DESE Pianist 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


_PLUMB =. 


neat anes CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


806 Nicollet Avenue, 
The Oldest = Most 








Minneapolis 
Foegressive Musical Iastitu 
jon in he Fronts orthwest. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 


ror West risth St. 
New York Morningside Le og A 


Mme.|Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
a and Piano 


Soloist with a York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rseth Street, New York City. 





BONG! 


SAYS 


“Ie examining a stodent’s voice. 
and fleding it at faalt. 1 elwe 
suggest te him te ceasalt 


MADAME VALERL There is ne voice defect that 

can escape her notice, and that 

jcanaet be ey by her ability, tremele included, 
ra 


whes ba has aot gone so far as te cause 
| in the vocal chords.” 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 























MARGEL GHAILLEY. Vieleist 


Mme. Ghailley-Richer, Pianist 








<" KROEGER 
Picesterae"ROticls aad Lectare Reclecks 


Musica) Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Fime Arts Bullding 
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Se an, EET COSANNGT 


FEDERLEIN +2: 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the 
Canahhan fee tgelibte hapahs tenets teat 
ADDRESS, 11) WEST 63rd STREET 








2 West 64th ll 
New York 
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Solo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Orobestra 
HARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Wanagement; F. 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St. New York 


“WILD se 


KIMBALL HALL, 2438 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Clad, Mendelesobs Clad 














~~ SAMUEL GARDNER, oa. 


The Virgil states 


is famous for its notabie players 
made through the use of the 


“TEK” 
For catalogs of beth address 
42 West,76th Street, New York 





la America seasen nettle 
Atal Ptedbere 
a rr} ‘Bast aaee 8 t. 


KOEMMENICH 


N. ¥. ORATORIO SOCIETY 
Conductor ot SSasutsoomn GLEE CLUB 


Stedio 1026-27 * New York cay 
Tel. Bryant 5826 





um? DILLING 

Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 

Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., ¥. 
Personal Address, 27 EK. tae St... N. ¥. Cie 
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TENOR--—-COMPOSER 


“Twe Reses”’ “Ah, 
““Foreveranda Day" “‘Maideus eas ty Y So end hay" 


Wallet Giberte, artes Planters, me. 47th a. Tel sareervent 


VIOLINS <=: 
Send tor Wholesale 
Catalogue A 
JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
33 West Sth Street, New York 
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BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


Giidtive 


SOPRANO 
WAL 
MsTtn St, New York + 





st 
i714 W. 


LUCILLE MILLER 


SOPRANO. Address all communica 
S.F TROUTMAN, 6th Ave.. viTTsBUnO’P ~~ 


HENRY P. . SCHMITT 


few en. sect Monerir 9617 








toaisanont ‘teva: sy w. fet fee 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 





PaAULINEMEYER saan 


4939 Washington Park Place, Chicago, IIL 


Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER 


TEACHER OF GINGING 
Musical Management 


cu BENHAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 














LAURA E. 


MORRILL 


Presa of = 


— ion —_e 
Winifred 
Christ's 


25 West 42nd St.. dow York City 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 








The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











CINCINNATI 


GvER VERETT 


THE te le COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Qwners of THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 








Conover 
Piano 


Is BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


heoild 





t piano 








Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America's 
a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of @ single problem—tone froduction. Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tune qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (Jabte Company 








CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAVER Pianos 














KIMBALL 


PIANOS 








The Artists farorrle 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “t “ “t “t 





THE 








Wing & Son, 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


ISJESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Faotery and Ottions, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 














tions. 
becomes defective within a short time. 


tive literature free. 
the word 


Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 


Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. 
The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 


The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Hundreds of 
Let us send you descrip- 





—_— 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Established 1867 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
metheds of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious perreuncings. The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America, Day and resident stu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated . 
Catalog FREE. 


Highland Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OHI? 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


nong the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 

Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zend. 


Piano—John. J 
Allen Spencer, 


Organ-—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A, Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Musie—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 





Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALHIN, Director 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 
Macstre Pietro Fleridi« } Voice mys. q:. Coach 


ie Trandmas Volpe, Vielia 
ig Viehieahy Celle Mr. 5. Finkelstein, Cornet 


M. Melkte 
ide Becker } Plane 





TRINITY SCHOOL 


OF CHURCH MUSIC 
Daily in the muste of the 


FELIX LAMOND, Director 


etaleg ea reqwest 14 W. 13th St. New York 
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ee Contralto 
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Virgil Piano School of Berlin, 
Barbarossa St. 30. Berlin W. 


Under Personal Direction of A. K. Virgil 
New York Office, 187 Madison Ave. 








DAN BEDDOE tao TENOR 


Season 1912-1913 tn America 
Ueder the Exclusive Mesegement of R. E JOHNSTON 


wassii J, ESE & | conus 
rR 


CONDUCTO 














Philadelphia 33 33 Pa. 
WILLIAM J. FALK 
HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


ISTE... 
le Coacert Threagheut Germany, Season (19f3-1914 

















|| THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ine. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St, Philadelphis 


HOLLEY*:=* 


win CADMAN 


Phone 3885 Audubon 
= eee et Me 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 
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BERLIN HEARS ZOLLNER 
SYMPHONY WITH NIKISCH 


New Work by Former Conductor of New York 
Liederkranz Fails to Score Success—Special 
Brahms Concert by Philharmonic— New Re- 

ger Ballet Suite Cordially Received— 
Concert Attendance Influenced by 
Financial Depression — Excessive 
“Parsifal” Prices Reduced Attend- 
ance in Vienna— Theodore 
Spiering Praised as 
Conductor. 


Jenaer Strasse 21, 
Berlin, W., January 17, 1914.) 


New Yorkers will no doubt remember Heinrich Zéllner 
from his activities as conductor of the Liederkranz, he 
having accepted that position in 1890. They will also 
probably remember that his cantata, “The New World,” 
was awarded the prize at the Saenger festival in Cleveland 
in 1893. Since his return to the old country, Zéllner has 
occupied various positions, such as conductor of the mu- 
sical department of the Leipsic University, teacher of com- 
position, as successor to Carl Reinecke at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, musical editor of the Leipziger Tageblatt, teacher 
of composition at the Stern Conservatory, and conductor 
of the Flemish Opera at Antwerp. Zdéllner has always been 
a very industrious composer, and most of his works have 
been performed in public, although none of them, as far as 
I know, has had any lasting success. Zéllner has written a 
new symphony, entitled “Berg-Symphony,” and Nikiscl 
paid the composer a great compliment by placing this work 
on the program of the sixth Philharmonic Concert. Zéll 
ner has not often had a hearing under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances. This symphony purports to depict in tones 
Zéllner’s impressions of mountain scenery. It is a preten 
tious work, in big form, and the polyphonic treatment of 
the orchestra reveals the practised hand at instrumentation 
Zéllner, by natural inclination and training, is not in sym 
pathy with the hypermodern style of writing, and yet in this 
new symphony he has attempted things that, in point of 
sheer ugliness, almost outrival Schénberg. It is a 
pretentious, bombastic composition, in which 
tion and a truly poetic mode of expression seem wholly 
lacking. The scherzo is the most original of the four 
movements, but even this contains mach that is so ugly 
and ill sounding that it could not possibly be effective. 
The finale is unspeakably tedious, and the impression as 
a whole was most unfavorable. The audience would have 
naught of it, and the result must be chronicled as unsuc- 
cessful. The soloist of the evening was D’Albert, who 
gave a big, commanding, though somewhat brutal, perform- 
ance of the Brahms B flat major concerto. Technically he 
was inaccurate, as he always is of late, but his fire and im- 
petuosity were not without their effect on the public, which 
acclaimed him in no uncertain manner. Brahms’ “Akadam 
ische Fest Overture” brought the program to a conclusion, 

nRe 

An Elena Gerhardt recital, with Nikisch at the piano, is 
always a strong attraction in Berlin. Her concert, given 
at Beethoven Hall last Saturday evening, was sold out, and 
that is a rare occurrence this season. The artist was in 
splendid form, vocally and temperamentally. Her program 
comprised lieder by Brahms, Strauss, Wolf, Tschaikowsky 
and Rubinstein. She sang them al! admirably, but her 
greatest success with the public was achieved in the works 
by the two Russians, uotwithstanding the fact that their 
songs are far removed in point of esthetic and musical 
value from those of the Germans. Nikisch accompanied 
the singer with all of the charm of tone and magical in- 
terpretative powers that he always has at his command. 

nner 


Ignaz Friedman, who was recently heard here with great 
success with orchestra, gave a recital at Blithner Hall on 
Friday, when he presented a number of interesting oid 
works, effectively arranged for modern concert purposes 
by himself. These were Beethoven's “Ecossaises,” which: 
have also been arranged by D’Albert; two fumbers by 
Dandrieu, “Les Fifres” and “Le Caquet”; a ballet by 
Gluck and an adagio by Grazioli. Friedman has given them 
a very appropriate aad effective setting, so that they now 
make very grateful concert pieces. He played them with 








big, 
real inspira- 


a 


wonderful finish and charm, and their success was pro- 
nounced. The other numbers of his program comprised 
Busoni’s arrangement of the Bach chaconne, a gavotte by 
Gluck, the Paganini-Brahms variations, and Chopin's B 
sonata. Friedman was in magnificent form. His 
technic was bewildering in its fluency, power and brilliancy. 
Probably the principles of the Leschetizky style of playing 


minor 








LILLI 
im concert 
enthusiasm 


LEHMANN, 
here recently 
in Berlin. 


Whose reappearance aroused great 


were never set forth in a more brilliant light, for Friedman 
possesses just the fingers and wrists of steel necessary for 
such an end. For sheer finger dexterity, fluency, case and 
certainty, Friedman is a marvel, and the remarkable fea- 
ture of it is that he always produces a beautiful singing 
legato tone: it matters not how rapidly his passages are 
played, or how sonorously his fortissimo is thundered out 
his tone is always agreeable and never forced. In the 
Brahms variations the pianist gave a most remarkable ex- 
hibition of virtuosity. His interpretation of the chaconne 


and of the Chopin sonata also proclaimed him a musician 


par excellence. Friedman is essentially a temperamental 


performer, and he represents a combination of great vir 
tuosity and glowing temperament such as is indeed rarely 


found in our times. His success was immense, and amone 


the half dozen encores that he added at the close of his 


one of 





program was Godowsky’s arrangements of the 
Chopin “Butterfly Etude,” which Friedman played imme 
diately after performing the original 


Rare 


Brahms’ double 


veen a great favorite with the public, 


Ho has never 
although it } 


concerto for violin and 
ms been 
“ee 


played by the greatest violinists and cellists of the last 


twenty years. The special Brahms concert given at the 
with 
While 


blend n 


Philharmonie by Fritz Steinbach contained this work 
Bronislaw Hubermann and Hugo Becker as soloists 


the individualities of Hubermann and Becker ne 


too well, for the former belongs to the romantic style of 
playing, while Becker is strictly academic, nevertheless their 

— | 
nmicai 


Huber- 
mann with-his playing of Brahms’ violin concerto elicited 


performance of the concerto was remarkable for tec 


finish, as well as for ensemble and musicianship 


more applause, but his tone is not large enough for this 


composition, although he is admirable as an interpreter 


Steinbach, with his rousing performance of the D major 


symphony, carried off the honors of the evening 


nner 


George Fergusson and his pupil, Eva Bruhn, gave a joint 


concert at Beethoven Hall, where they were heard in a 


hackneyed 


program that was happily, anything but 
Lieder singers, with their eternal repetition of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Schubert, Strauss and Wolf 


become a great bore, particularly to the critics. Fergusson 


ind Mme. Bruhn opened their program with a group of 


charnng, but duets by Peter 4 
toth artists were in exceedingly good voice, and their duet 
admirable. Mme. Bruhn 
and Mozart 
ratura aria from Rossini’s 

»f this was magnificent, and at 
rank 


that 


much neglected, rnelius 


wholly was heard 


lone in songs by Haydn 


singing was 
and in the big col 


Her 


once placed her in the front 
this 


Semiramis.” rendition 


of coloratura singers. It was in selfsame aria 
Henriette Son introduced 
1830, creating a Mme 
sweet, powerful, sympathetic soprano voice, which is re 


all 


is her breath control, and her sustained 


ntag herself to Berlin in 


great furor Bruhn possesses a 


markable for its cvenness throughout the registers 


Quite noteworthy 


cantabile singing is quite on a par with her brilliant tech 


nical effects. She scored a big, legitimate success. Georg: 
Fergusson was heard in the aria, “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and in selections by Buononcini 


and Gluck. Fergusson was in splendid voice 


and he was no less effective in his solo numbers than in 


‘arissimi 


the duets with Mme. Bruhn. As the final number of their 





“PARSIFAL” AT THE BERLIN ROYAL OPERA. 
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gram the two artists were heard again together in six 
Ritter’s duet cycle, “Libesnachte.” The 
be a triumph for both singers. 
nre 

\ e third ymecert given by the Society of Music 
Friends, Max theses’ s ballet suite was given its first per- 
rmance in Berlin, and it with a cordial reception. 
rk Reges retained the old suite form, but 
given th numbers a program that puts them 
poetic It is pleasing, amiable mu- 
much more simple than it looks on paper, 
ms of tonal and rhythmic pro 
hich the average listener would 
the piece. In contents the suite 
original. It was well per- 
Orchestra under the leader- 
Wendel, of Bremen. The conductor also 
reading of Schumann’s D minor sym- 
evening fell to Frederick Lamond 
of the 
['schaikowsky B flat .minor did not 
to a great display piece only, as so many 
e rather a most interesting and lucid 
1 contents to be sure, are 
rendition 

audience. 


mhers from 


oncert proved to 


met 
has 
€ various 
nm an interesting basis 
ch sounds 
there are ymplicati 
ns in the score w 
t notice at all on hearing 
brings nothing that is strictly 
Philharmonic 


rmed Dy the 


f Ernst 


wave a very fn 
»f the 
formance 
Lamond 


a magnificent per 


concerto. 


it he gay 
» musica These, 


iselve none too important Lamond’s 


' , 
asm on the part of the 


nRne 


few 


iroused great enthwsi 


Julia Hostater is one of the American singers wh: 
really grasped the psychological meaning of the Ger 
lied. Mme. Host lieder by Schubert and 

understanding and differentiation that 

with the few really first class lieder 
Endowed by nature with a beau- 
tiful, warm, vibrant voice, she has perfected herself to a 
singing, so that she focuses upon 
of beautiful vocal 
equipment, which, com 
warmth of ex- 
singing a thing of joy. Mme. 
at Beethoven Hall on Wednesday 

a large and distinguished audience. 

ypened with four old numbers by Scarlatti, 

d English love song, which she 

Then came five 

including “Winterabend,” 

" h has been wholly neglected by modern lieder singers 


Groups by Brahms, Debussy and Moussorgsky completed 


ater sings 


Brahms wit an 


places her on a plane 


interpreters of the day 
high degree in the art of 
er task that so necessary combination 
material and complete technical 
ned with rare musical intelligence and 


make 


riostater gave 


her lieder 


pre n 
a recital 
attended by 
Her pt wram < 


lel 


Handel, Purcell, and an ol 


ing with great intelligence and feeling 


rarely heard songs by Schubert, 




















program. Mme. Hostater sang in English, German 
nd French, and her diction was remarkably good in all 
three languages. She was loudly acclaimed by the public. 
\ warm word of praise is due to her pianist, M. Jowano 
itsch, for his admirable accompaniments 
mn Re 
The chamber music offerings of the week included con- 
rts by the Hess-Schumann-Dechert Trio, the Fitzner 
Quartet of Vienna, and a new trio, of which the members 
ire Ed n Voigtlaender, violin; Bottermund, cello, and 
Mueller, viola, Hess and associates played Volkmann’s un- 
t ting trio in B fiat minor, and an interesting and 
MARGARETHE RUDOLF 
Schmalfeld-Vahsel Schmalfeld 
r Royal Professor 
Vocal Studio 
Prager St. 26 


Bertin w. 3 3 


effective trio caprice by Paul Juon. The work contains 
more pleasing thematic material than one generally finds 
in compositions by this Russian. The three artists played 
with great finish and tonal beauty. They were further 
heard in Mendelssohn’s C minor trio, The Fitzner Quartet 
played compositions by Haydn, Dohnanyi and Schumann. 
The serenade for trio by Dohnanyi displays structural ex- 
cellence, but in contents it is turgid and ineffective. The 
program of the concert given by the other trio brought 
nothing new. 
neuer 

A large audience greeted Sauer at his last recital of the 
season, although Beethoven Hall was not sold out, as is 
usually the case when this great pianist appears. The gen- 
eral financial depression is not without its influence on the 
concert attendance. Sauer’s program consisted of well known 
numbers, including the Beethoven “Waldstein’” sonata, 
the Schumann “Carneval,” a Chopin group, several pieces 
from the concert giver’s own pen, and the Liszt tarantelle, 


“Venezia e Napoli.” With an artist of the rank and stand- 





JULIA HOSTATER, 


An American who has won fame in Germany as a lieder singer. 


ing of Sauer there is little to criticise, even if he varies 
occasionally in the quality of his offerings. He is so great 
that his success with the public is always assured. 
neue 

\mong the remarkable young pianists still in their teens 
who have made a name for themselves during the past few 
years, Jascha Spiwakowski, the pupil of Moritz Mayer- 
Mahr, at the Scharwenka Conservatory, has attained special 
prominence. This youth is a veritable piano genius, who 
promises to become a shining light in the pianistic world. 
He appeared in a recital at the Singakademie, where he 
was heard in the Brahms F minor sonata, Schumann’s con- 
certo without orchestra, pp. 14, in the F major ballade and 
G flat etude by Chopin, Tschaikowsky’s “Dumka” and 
Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and “Rigoletto” paraphrase. Spi- 
wakowski already possesses a high degree of virtuosity, 
a full round tone and interpretative qualities of a superior 
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order. He gave a beautiful, noble reading of the Schu- 
mann concerto. The Chopin ballade was also admirably 
played by him, and in the “Rigoletto” fantasy, which he 
played with great brilliancy and finish, he reminded one of 
Busoni. The young Pole has temperament in abundance, 
as well as a remarkable combination of other attributes. 
His success with the public was enormous. 
neue 
A premature reappearance was made by Andreas Weiss- 
gerber, a thirteen year old violinist, who gave a recital, 
playing, among other things, the Paganini concerto. He 
was heard here last season. The boy has remarkably good 
fingers, and he gave an account of the difficult concerto 
that was in many respects, from a technical point of view, 
admirable, but his tone is still undeveloped, and his play- 
ing lacks warmth and feeling. He should retire for three 
or four years’ study before again appearing on the con- 
cert platform. In Elsa Rau he had an accompanist of un- 
usual ability. Elsa Rau has been giving a series of popu- 
lar concerts for young people during the winter, that have 
justly found a warm measure of recognition. Miss Rau 
is a gifted and skilled pianist, and an excellent musician. 
She has given thus far ten concerts of this kind, with much 
success. 
nee 
Some new compositions by Carl Ehrenberg, the conductor 
of the Lausanne Symphony Orchestra, were presented to 
Berlin by the composer himself with the Bluethner Or- 
chestra. The most important of these was a tone poem 
entitled “Jugend.” Ehrenberg reveals a master hand in 
writing for orchestra, but as regards thematic material, 
this work is not very important—the personal note is miss- 
ing. This was true also of several lieder for tenor and 
orchestra, which were sung by Hermann Guertler, a 
“Nachtlied” for violin and orchestra, which was played 
by Theodore Spiering, also lacks inspiration, and although 
it was presented by Spiering and the orchestra in the 
most favorable light, it failed to make a lasting impression. 
As a conductor Ehrenberg, who recently scored a success 
here, met with a most favorable reception, particularly 
with Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony. He was less suc- 
cessful with the “Meistersinger”’ overture, in which his 
ideas of tempi and dynamics were at variance with the 
standard accepted interpretations of the work. 
zene 
A. K. Virgil delivered a second lecture on the subject 
of “Educational Methods in Music,” which was well at- 
tended and listened te with great interest. Four of his 
pupils gave demonstrations, revealing not only splendid 
technic, but also remarkable physical and mental control. 
There were also exercises in rhythm and playing in time, 
as also for scale, arpeggio and octave playing. The Virgil 
method is attracting much attention here, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Virgil already have a good sized class. 
ne 


The management of the Vienna Royal Opera, in charg- 
ing four times the ordinary box office prices for the “Parsi- 
fal” performances, reckoned without their host. The sec- 
ond performance was so badly attended that free tickets 
were given out to hundreds of people, in order to prevent 
dissatisfaction among those who had paid for their seats. 
On the evening of the performance no less than thirty 
boxes were offered for sale at very low prices, and as there 
was no demand for the seats, most of them were given 
away. The ticket speculators suffered great losses, and 
on the evening of the performance were compelled to sell 
seats for which they themselves had paid twenty-five to 
thirty crowns for five crowns, in order to get rid of them 
at all. Thus reports the Vienna correspondent of the 
Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger. The public interest in “Parsiial” 
is not so great in Vienna as the management had thought 
it would be. 

zener 

The head of the Berlin Royal Opera had more foresight. 
and charged only the ordinary box office prices to all per- 
formances except the first two, with the result that the 
cycle of fourteen representations has been prolonged, so 
that there will be, in all, twenty. 

eee 

The Berlin premiere of Ignatz Waghalter’s new opera, 
“Mandragola,” will occur at the Charlottenburg Opera the 
coming week. The principal soprano role will be sung by 
Eleanor Painter, of Colorado Springs. Waghalter has 
been very busy the last few weeks conducting rehearsals, 
and the production of his work is looked forward to with 
great interest. 

nae 

Theodore Spiering’s recent concert with the Philhar- 

monic Orchestra, when he had the assistance of Mrs. H. 
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H. A. Beach, has called forth unqualified praise from 
nearly all of the Berlin daily papers. At this concert Spier- 
ing gave the first public performance of Reznicek’s “Der 
Sieger,” the most important symphonic novelty of the sea- 
son. The Vossische Zeitung, the Lokal-Anzeiger, the 
Reichs-Anzeiger, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
the Taegliche Rundschau and numerous other Berlin pa- 
pers all write of Spiering’s conducting with great enthus- 
iasm, proclaiming him a leader of the first rank. At a 
previous concert early in the season Spiering also intro- 
duced two novelties to Berlin, Reger’s “Suite in Ancient 
Style” and Fr. Delius’ “In a Summer Garden.” Aside 
from these concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra, given 
in Berlin’s largest hall, the Philharmonie, Spiering has 
been conducting a series of twelve concerts with the 
Bluethner Orchestra, given under the auspices of the Neue 
Freie Volksbuhne. In this undertaking, too, our country- 
man has met with distinguished success. 
RRR 
FE. J. Prime-Stevenson, the celebrated American littera- 
teur, critic and reciter, spent the first half of the season 
in Berlin. He was heard in selections from his latest work, 
at various prominent Berlin salons. This book, which is 
published privately, in a limited edition de luxe, and is 
not for public sale at all, is entitled “Her Enemies and 
Some Friends and Other Personages: Twenty-eight Stor- 
ies, Mostly of Human Hearts.’ This book will undoubt- 
edly attract special literary attention, so far as its re- 
stricted publicity will allow. The book is published by 
the Florentine house of Giorgio & Rinaldo, and is the 
first work from Mr. Prime-Stevenson’s pen dealing in the 
way of fiction with wsthetics, music, the graphic arts, stage 
life, and so forth, in fifteen years. Many of the sketches, 
or novelettes, are of strong psychological development and 
interest, and some of them are very dramatic in character 
I recently heard Mr. Prime-Stevenson give a reading of 
one of these sketches, and I was struck by his dramatic 
force and superior oratorical powers. In the Musica 
Courier of January 10, 1910, the late Marc A. Blumenberg, 
in one of his editorials, wrote at length on Mr. Prime- 
Stevenson and his many and varied activities. Mr. Prime 
Stevenson is a man, not only of great literary ability, but of 
remarkable and varied human interests. He has naturally 
a brilliant mentality, which has been developed to the ut- 
most by extensive education and travel. He is a remark- 
able linguist, speaking no less than nine languages. All in 
all, Mr. Prime-Stevenson is a most interesting personality. 
nner 
Julius Koehn, a pupil of King-Clark, sang the title role 
in “Tannhaeuser” at the Kroll Opera (the new Berlin 
Royal Opera) on January 13, and was very well received 
by the press and public. 
RRR 
The next concert of the Berlin Philharmonic Choir will 
be conducted by Arthur Nikisch, as Siegfried Ochs, the 
permanent conductor of this organization, will not be in 
town on that evening. 
Rane 
A beautiful new concert hall, seating 1,500 people, and 
costing over a million marks, is to be built at Carlsruhe. 
neue 
The Meiningen Symphony Orchestra, which attained a 
world wide celebrity under the leadership of the late Hans 





von Buelow, will give two concerts in Berlin on March 9 
and 10, which will be conducted by Max Reger, who has 
of late been travelling quite extensively with this orchestra. 
RRR 
The Bach Society of Leipsic, with the assistance of the 
Bluethner Orchestra, is to perform Bach’s “Passion Music 
According to St. Matthew,” in. Berlin, on March 1. 
nRR 
The post of first conductor of the Grand Ducal Opera 
at Brunswick has been offered to Josef Frischen, of Han- 
over. The new Duke of Brunswick, the son-in-law of the 
Kaiser, has begun his reign auspiciously, so far as music 
is concerned, for one of his first deeds was to increase the 
salaries of the members of the orchestra of his opera twen- 
ty per cent. 
nur 
William Schmidt, the young American pianist and litter- 
ateur, who has been musical editor of the Continental 
Times for the last three years, has returned to his home 
in Colorado Springs, where he will establish himself as a 
piano teacher. Mr, Schmidt studied with Leschetizky in 
Vienna for three years, from 1900 to 1903, and then taught 
for a period of six years in his native city. He came to 
Berlin about four years ago, and further perfected himself 
under the instruction of Alberto Jonas. He is thoroughly 
equipped for his work as piano teacher, having studied 
with two of the greatest pedagogues of our day. As a 
side issue Mr. Schmidt made a special study of opera dur 
ing his stay in Berlin, and he will also do some work in 
operatic coaching at home. Aside from his varied musical 
abilities, the young American is an excellent writer, wield 
ing an individual and forcible pen, and his criticisms in the 
Continental Times during the past few years have attracted 


much attention ArtHurR M. ABELL. 





No Soloist. 





A purely orchestral program with no soloist has been 
arranged for the concert of the Philharmonic Society at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon, February 6, The sym 
phony will be Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,” first per 
formed in America by the Philharmonic nearly forty years 
The remainder of the program includes suite No. 1 


ago. 
“L’Arlesienne,” Bizet; “L’Apres-Midi d'un Faune” pre- 
lude, Debussy, and “Le Carnival Romain” overture, Ber 
lioz. 





The Reason Why. 





A well known theatrical manager was watching his stage 
manager drill some “supers” who were to represent an 
army. 

“Not a bit like it!” he exclaimed. 
to look like real soldiers?” 

The stage manager approached him. 

“They are real soldiers!" he whispered—St. Paul Dis- 
patch. 


“Why don’t you try 





Kick—How do you know that he is a foreigner? 

Knock—Well, he speaks good English for one thing and 
then I heard him sing the whole of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” and no native American can do that.—Buffalo 
Commercial. 
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LONDON PLANNING 
ITS GERMAN OPERA. 


Covent Garden Issues Its Prospectus for Opera 
of the Teutonic Brand—Tina Lerner Pleases 
Her Hearers—Borwick to Give 
Five Recitals. 


5 Portland Place, 


London, W., England, January 17, ne 


The repertoire of the German season at Covent Garden 
will consist of “Parsifal,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Meister- 
ger,” “Walkiire’ and Méhul’s “Joseph,” which latter 
work has not hitherto been heard in London. 
ane 
In regard to the opera “Joseph,” the subject of which 
was founded by Alexandre Duval upon a tragedy entitled 
“Qmasio ou Joseph en Egypte,” written by Baour-Larmian, 
avain to quote the prospectus, it was composed in 1806 and 
produced at the Theatre Feydeau, Paris, February 17, 1807. 
It was originally set in the form of an opera consisting of 
musical numbers interspersed with dialogue, and described 
by the composer as a “drama in three acts with music’; 
but for the present production the lengthy dialogue has 
een considerably condensed and replaced by recitatives, 
specially composed by Felix von Weingartner. The work, 
which shows a strong influence of Gluck, is seldom heard 
in France, but has retained a permanent place in the reper- 
es of German opera houses. It was much admired by 
10 less a master than Carl Maria von Weber; indeed, it 
was one of his favorite operas, and after having heard it 
n 1811, he is reported to have said: “No lan- 
ufficiently rich to describe the beauties of this 
ane 
rhe preliminary list of artists includes the following 
Sopran Rosina Buchman, Claire Dux, Melanie Kurt, 
Berta Morena, Eva von der Osten, Annie Puchmayer and 
Cacile Riische-Endorf. Contraltos—Franziska Bender 
chafer, Dilys Jones and Elizabeth von Pandar. Tenors 
Heinrich Hensel, Roliert Hutt, Anton Hummelsheim, 
Johannes Sembach and Jacques Urlus. Basses and bari 


n Paul Bender, Herr Biérn, Johannes Fénso, Murray 
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Davey, Hans Erwin, Carel van Hulst, Jan Hemsing, Au- 
gust Kiess, Paul Kniipfer and Friedrich Plaschke. 
ane 
The conductors engaged for the German season at Covent 
Garden are Artur Bodanzky, of Mannheim, and Albert 
Coates, an Englishman, pupil of Nikisch, and long a resi- 
dent of St. Petersburg. 
aeRe 
At her concert in Aeolian Hall, January 13, Tina Lerner, 
the Russian pianist, gave an entire Liszt program. The 
opening numbers were: “Chapelle de Guillaume Tell,” 
“Eclogue,” and “Les Cloches de Genévre,” from the “An- 
nées de Pelerinage’; “Feux follets” and “Ricordanze,” 
from the transcendental studies. The sonata occupied the 
central portion of the program, and the concluding numbers 
were “Gnomenreigen,” “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” and the 
“Mephisto” waltz. The entire program was played with 
exceptional finish and expressiveness. There is a certain 
exquisite precisely-so-ness about all that Miss Lerner does, 
and an individualism that captivates and holds the interest 
of her audience invariably. The ease and grace of her 
technical facility gave exceptional charm to the excerpts 
from the “Années de Pelerinage,” and again in “La Cam- 
panella” and the “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” transcription. 
In the sonata the young artist gave decided proof of the 
more serious side of her exceptional talent, receiving most 
hearty applause at its conclusion. She was also the recip- 
ient of many lovely floral tributes. 
ner 
Viadimar Cernicoff, the Russian pianist, who has been 
touring the Provinces with much success, has now returned 
to London and is busily engaged teaching. He has a num- 





TINA LERNER. 


ber of jnteresting pupils who will be heard in a pupils’ re- 
cital later in the season. Mr. Cernicoff will be heard in 
concert in Berlin, February 13. 
nue 
Liza Lehmann, the well known composer and teacher of 
singing, has been appointed professor of singing at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
RRR 
Leonard Borwick announces a sereis of five piano re- 
citals, to be given at Aeolian Hall, in February. They are 
awaited with keen interest by his following here, which is 
large and enthusiastic. Borwick’s playing never disap- 
points. He is a remarkably well equipped artist. 
nae 
Puccini is in London. 
zane 
The Ostrovsky: Institute of Hand Development has just 
issued a new prospectus dealing with various matters con- 
nected with its school in London, and the branches in 
America and in Berlin. “Since the opening of the Ostrov- 
sky Institute two years. ago,” says the booklet, “the spread 
of Mr. Ostrovsky’s theories regarding instrumental technic 
and its dependence on hand development has been a rapid 
one. He now numbers among his supporters pupils of al- 
most every famous piano, violin and cello masters in the 
world. The doors of the greatest Continental conserva- 
tories have been opened to both system and apparatus. 
Affiliated branches of the parent institute have been estab- 
lished in several countries. Great artists now practice reg- 
ularly with the apparatus as they do at their respective mu- 
sical instruments. Inquiries are received. daily from: the 
remotest parts of the earth. No apparatus or system of 
hand development will teach one how to play. The basis of 
the Ostrovsky system is that the player must possess the right 
type of hand for the instrument. One must not believe that 
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this type can be developed by practice at the musical instru- 
ment. If this were possible, the great majority of students 
and players should succeed, where now they fail, in devel- 
oping extraordinary ability.” The booklet also contains 
the translation of a very laudatory report on the system 
and apparatuses by Professor Dr. Schleich, of the University 
of Berlin. Evetyn KAgsMANN. 





ST. PETERSBURG NOTES. 


St. Petersburg, January 10, 1914. 
In a second evening of European song, Mme. Dolina sang 
a program in seven languages, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, English, Swedish and Russian, her last group 
representing the eighteenth century Russian native com- 
posers, Fornin (1741), N. Titoff, Verstowsky, Gilin, Var- 
lamoff and Guriheff. 





nee 
At various November sessions of the Russian Theatrical 
Society the members discussed their application to the gov- 
ernment railways for the special privilege of theatrical or 
concert round trip and circuit tickets at a considerably re- 
duced rate. The great Caucasus and Mercury system of 
steamers on Russian rivers is granting 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion on round trip tickets for artists. 
nar 
For the month of September the Russian dramatic cen- 
sors had 258 works to examine. There were ten languages 
and dialects represented, the Russian with 193, Yiddish 
with 124, Minor Russian 9, Lettish 8, German 7, French 6, 
English 2. Rae 


The St. Petersburg Court Orchestra, under Conductors 
Belling and Wabhrlich, is giving a series of historical con- 
certs, of which the first was devoted to works prior to the 
appearance of Glinka’s “Life for the Czar” in 1836. The 
musical numbers included the overture and some ballet 
music from Baron Vanjour’s eighteenth century “Ivan 
Zarewitch”; a minuet from Kannobio’s eighteenth century 
“Oleg’s Reign”; overture from Bortniansky’s “Le fils 
rival’; two arias from “The Americans,” by Formin (1741- 
1800); excerpts from “Ivan Sussanin,” by Kavos (1776- 
1840) ; overture from a tragedy, by Kozlowsky (1757-1831), 
and fragments from “The Askoldian Graves,” by Vyer- 


stowsky. RRR 
At an orchestral concert here recently we heard Reger’s 
romantic suite, op. 125; Erich Korngold’s overture to a 
drama, and Busoni’s playing of his own imposing piano 
concerto, op. 39, with choral finale. 
RnRe 
A symphony concert of Polish music was given under 
conductor-composer Heinrich Openski. There were Liodo- 
mir Ryzhitizki’s symphonic poem, “Anelli,” the Lithuanian 
rhapsody by Metchislav Karlowitch, Openski’s own sym- 
phonic poem “Sigismund August and Barbara,” a C minor 
piano concerto played by Composer Henry Melzer, piano 
pieces by Carl Szymanowski, Roman Statkowski, Paderew- 
ski and Openski. Mme. Bogutzka, of the Prague Opera, 
sang parts of the prologue to Adolf Guzhewski’s opera, 
“The Glacier Fairy,”. and songs by Ruzhitzki, Motinski, 
Openski and Paderewski. A. Vi. 





Overton Tributes. 


Jaime Overton’s “serious work,” his “clear” and “schol- 
arly” technic and “sincere style” is given due appreciation 
in the following excerpts, based upon the young California 
violinist’s recent recital in Aeolian Hall, New York: 

A delightfal violin recital was given last Wednesday afternoon 
at Aeolian Hall by Jaime Overton, a young Californian, who has 
recently returned ‘from a long course of study in. Europe and! who 
charmed his. hearers. with his serious work and scholarly technic. 
While abroad Mr. Overton studied with Wilzek and Hess, and 
although but twenty-one years of age, his friends predict a brilliant 
future for him. He is a teacher of music at the Normal College.— 
The New. York World, January 18, 1914. 








Jaime Overton, a young California violinist, made his. debut in 
Manhattan yesterday in. Aeolian Hall. He was accompanied by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. 

Mr. Qverton. has been studying in Berlin with Willy Hess and 
other nated instructors, and he plays with a clear technic and sin- 
cere style. He gaye two examples of Bach, the E major. concerto 


. and a sarabande, The variations on a theme of Corelli’s (Tartini- 


Kreisler) brought the two older violin writers together with the 
younger. violin power, Kreisler. as master of ceremonies, and the 
effect: was delightZul. Kreisler’s work was well exploited’ by Mr. 
Overton, who gave the “Romance,” “Tambourin Chinois,’ “Caprice 
Viennois” and prelude and allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler), while an 
encore was also a Kreisler number, the “Liebeslied,”” an engaging 
waltz, The Chopin waltz was done with brio and brightness, and 
the “Moto. Perpetuo,” by Novacek, was a feat of brilliancy which 
evoked much applause.——Brooklyn Daily Eagle, January 15, 1914. 

( Advertisement.) 





Demands for Miss Faas. . 

Mildred Faas, soprano, was the soloist with. the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in a concert given in the Kensington 
section of Philadelphia, Monday evening, January 26. She 
was also soloist with the Euterpean Club, Wayne, Pa. 
January 29. February 3 Miss Faas gave a recital in Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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NIKISCH’S UNIQUE 
BRAHMS PLAYING. 


The Leipsic Leader Has His Own Conceptions 
of What a Brahms Allegro Means— 
Activity at the City Opera— 
Concerts Concert 
Givers. 





Leipsic, January 6, 1914. 

According to Gewandhaus custom since about 1781, there 
was a concert on New Year's night, with the public re- 
hearsal at 10.30 the preceding day. For this tenth concert 
of the present season, Arthur Nikisch was at his post and 
the distinguished Leipsic singer, Elena Gerhardt, was the 
soloist in a program entirely of Brahms. There were the 
third symphony; songs with piano, “Von waldbekranzter 
Hohe,” “An eine Aeolsharfe,” “Bei dir sind meine Gedan- 
ken,” “Meine Liebe ist griin”; the orchestral variations on 
a Haydn chorale; songs with piano, “Die Nachtigall,” 
“Blinde Kuh,” “Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer,” “O 
liebliche Wangen,’ and the academic festival overture. 
Nikisch played the piano accompaniments in, particularly 
beautiful character and. musical support. Miss Gerhardt 
was in finest voice, and musically, she is never better dis- 
posed than in singing Brahms. Here was opportunity for 
all her musical depth, her natural warmth and real singing 
nature in long line phrasing which has become practically 
Italian. The public was unusually enthused and, regard- 
less of the long program, required another song. She then 
gave the Brahms “Schmied” in tempo of greatest delibera- 
tion, and in incomparable musical character. In considering 
the Nikisch conducting of Brahms there appear two or 
three.elements of extreme importance. First of these is 
the seeming leisure which causes every Brahms marking 
of allegro to lose all outward show of allegro, while all 
the leading and all inner voices play in extreme intensity 
Only conductors of preeminent mood wealth dare take al 
legros so slowly, for if one is unmusical then the quicker 
he can play Brahms to an end the better for all concerned 
and for the public particularly. Nikisch has phenomena! 
mood wealth, which also spreads inspiration over any com 
position he may conduct, yet Brahms is the composer above 
all whose works require this wealth. As in the symphony 
of the above program, so in the Haydn variations and the 
overture, there were the highest possible stage of musical 
expression and orchestral excellence. Next week's con 
cert brings for the first time in Leipsic the Richard Strauss 
“Fest Praludium” and the Schénberg “Kammer Sym- 
phonie,” op. 9. Eugen d’Albert will play his own E major 
and the Liszt E flat concertos, between which Nikisch will 
conduct Smetana’s symphonic poem of the “Moldau.” 

nner 

It will be remembered that the men of the Leipsic City 
Opera Orchestra have also the work of the weekly Gewand 
haus concerts, with their preliminary and public rehearsals, 
under Arthur Nikisch. Under those usual winter condi- 
tions, the opera repertoire for a week shows : “Flying Dutch- 
man” for January 4; “Tannhauser,” January 6; “Marriage 
of Figaro,” January 7; “Zar und Zimmermann,” January 
9; “Hans Heiling,” January 10; “Carmen,” January 11. 
The “Carmen” performance will mark a conductor promo- 
tion to grand opera, the young Hollander, Van Raalte lead- 
ing. He has conducted ballet and lighter operatic works 
here for a couple of seasons after long study under Nikisch. 
At a recent “Aida” performance Aline Sanden was in the 
title role, which she has had here since autumn of 1912. 
A visitor, Johannes Sembach, was Radames and Fraulein 
Gollmer, of Helle, was visitor, substituting for Valeska 
Nigrini, who was indisposed. The performance was under 
Conductor Praetorius and was superb, but for the Am- 
neris of Miss Gollmer. This young artist has a very valu 
able voice and pronounced and agreeable dramatic talent, 
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but her singing is of the most imperfect that has been heard 
anywhere, in opera or concert. All her tones were hollow, 
unpoised and uncontrollable. Sembach sang in splendid 
use of his beautiful voice and Sanden’s fine voice kept its 
great potency and wide range of color. It may be recalled 
that she began her career in coloratura roles and gradually 
turned to the character portrayals for which she is so ex- 
traordinarily gifted. 
2 aur 

The sixth Philharmonic concert under Winderstein had 
as violin soloist, Gustav Havemann, of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory faculty. In a program of Brahms’ work there 
were the first symphony, the violin concerto, the “Academic 
Festival” overture, and three of the Hungarian dances in 
the Joachim violin setting with piano. Only the symphony 
could be heard for this report, but Havemann had been 
recently heard in the Beethoven concerto under Weingart 
ner and last season in the concertos by Weingartner and 
Julius Weismann. He not only takes high rank among 
modern violin virtuosos, but he is a most industrious 
and thoughtful instructor. In the above program Winder- 
stein and his men had learned the works well and the con 
cert gave much enjoyment. 

RRR 

Bronislaw Hubermann and the Leipsic pianist, Ella 
Rafaelson, gave violin and piano concertos, accompanied by 
the Winderstein Orchestra. Between the Brahms and 
Mende!ssohn violin concertos, Miss Rafaelson played the 





HUMMEL, 


J. N, 
pupil, and famous composer and pianist 
> ressburg, 1778, and died in Weimar, 1837. 


Mozart Born in 
Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor. In the couple of years 
since Hubermann returned to Leipsic for a Gewandhaus 
pertormance of the Beethoven concerto, he has been in 
steady favor here. He played again in the Gewandhaus 
this season and last spring had. a_successful recital with 
piano. The recent concert. with: Miss Rafaclson was oc- 
casion of fine succesg, for, both, Hubermann’s playing is 
always sincere and animated, and particularly his left hand 
brings everything into unusual clarity. Miss Rafaelson 
had been heard under Dr. Gohler in the Liszt A major con 
certo and various solo.appearances about the city. She has 
just played the Saint-Saéns G minor in much verve, in 
fullest musical quality and great clearness in the concerto’s 
especially difficult problems in interpretation. She had been 
for several years at Leipsic Conservatory under Robert 
Teichmiiller, to whom she still goes occasionally for artistic 
advice. 
nne 

In recital the young Russian cellist, Kola Levien, played a 
sonata by Henry Eccles (1670-1742), the D minor concerto 
by Carl Reinecke, the Bach G major solo suite and the 
Davidoff fantasie on Russian songs. He was beautifully 
accompanied by Josef Kochanski, of Leipsic, brother to the 
distinguished violinist, Paul Kochanski. Levien had re 
cently returned to Leipsic after successful playing in Eng- 
land and various German cities. Following his recent 
Leipsic recital he went home to Baku, on the Caspian Sea, 
and after a brief rest there and in the Caucasus he will 
probably have fifteen concerts in Russia, returning to 
Julius Klengel in Leipsic for every possible opportunity to 
continue his study. Levien is already playing in fine poise 
and great musical vitality, for which he has a firm bow 
technic and a left hand skilled and reliable far beyond that 
of the average recital cellist. His Leipsic recital aroused 
enthusiasm, and several additional selections were granted. 

zee 

In the concert by soprano Gertrud Busch and pianist 
Paul Schramm there were a “Joshua” aria by Handel, songs 
by Schubert, Brahms, Wagner, Reger, Strauss and Wein- 
gartner, the Bach-Busoni C major piano toccata, the Brahms 
intermezzo, op, 117, the Paul Carriere variations and Liszt's 
“St. Francis Walking on the Waves.” The singer had ac- 
quired good musical taste and fair use of a light soprano 
voice, but her impulse was far too meager to interest in 
concert, if still she might give pleasure in salon. Schramm 


is not of an imposing nature, though a very fine one, al- 
ready at complete maturity. He treats the piano beautifully 
and holds his interpretations to perfect consistency. The 
Carriere variations are of easily intelligible music, pre- 
ponderating in pianistic relation to Brahms and Schumann, 
also occasionally partaking of the Schumann spirit. They 
sound well and may be worthy an occasional hearing on 
non-classic programs. Schramm is Hungarian, but has 
lived for some years in Berlin. Evcens E. Srupson. 





“Pen Women” Concert. 


Under the direction of Mrs, T, A. Whitworth, pianist, 
assisted by Genevra Youngs, soprano; Pedro Aguado, tenor; 
Fritz Mueller, of the Marine Band, cellist; Mrs. L. H. 
Wilder, pianist; Mrs. William Beck reader; Gertrude Tib- 
bitts, reader; Norman Daly, accompanist for Mr. Mueller, 
the League of American Pen Women gave the following 
program at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., Jan- 
vary 21: 

From Foreign Parts (Russia, Germany, Spain and Hurgary), 


Moszkowski 
Piano duet, Mrs. L. H. Wilder and Mrs, T. A. Whitworth 


I 5 on cist duceeccebvesuneunes cOesccdctacds Gastaldon 
la Paloma ose whee ceccscceseeséoeceese Yradier 
Pedro Aguado, 

Ballade in G minor beneresteesseveeeweres + eeeeeesChopin 

Mrs. T. A, Whitworth. : 
Explanatory reading by Gertrude Tibbetts. 

\ Birthday . rowetitecsece R. H. Woodman 
La lune paresseusc.. , sonhs .. Chaminade 
Genevra Youngs. 

POUND ccnsccuce cccchncecsevecesccesee Golterman 
Fritz Mueller, 

Spanish songs: Argentine, Mexican, Cuban and Philippine 
hymns and Cancion Espanola....... es : = 
Pedro Aguado. 

The Little Pink Rose. . Carrie Jacobs Bond 
\ Song of Spring Mrs. T. A. Whitworth 
Genevra Youngs 
\h, Would Thou Wert Mine Own Love Curschman 
(Solo for left hand alone.) 

Gondoliera, Midnight in Venice Liset 

: Mrs. T. A. Whitworth 
Explanatory notes read by Mrs. Beck 
Bells by Mrs. Wilde 


Tina Lerner Charms Parisians. 


lina Lerner’s recent appearance as soloist at the Lamou 





reux Concerts in Paris under Chevillard was a triumph 
f marked significance. She secured the unqualified praise 
if the entire press. Appended are some of the notices 
Lerner gave en interpretation of the Grieg concerto which 
finish 


This young and brilliant pianist had a very great and merited suc 


lina 


was incomparable for its technical charm and virtuosity. 


ss with the public Le Gaulois, December 23, 1015 
a 
\ great pianist; Tina Lerner, heard here for the first time, was 


given & magniheent ovation, an ovation such as is rarely given to 


piano virtuosi by our public The Grieg concerto served as « 
medium of introduction for this eminent artist,—Le Figaro, Decem- 
ber 22, 1913 


In Grieg’s concerto Tina Lerner was a veritable triumph and com- 
pletely conquered her audience, which gave her long continued ap: 
1913. 


plause.—Comoedia, December 22, 


A most remarkable virtuoso appeared Sunday at the Lamoureux 


mcerts, a pianist, until now unknown to Paris—Tina Lerner Al 
though frail in appearance she revealed herself an atist of great 
power and rare authority Her performance of the Grieg concerto, 


from @ musical and technical standpoint, was unsurpassable,—La 
Liberté, December 23, 1913. 


Tina Lerner gave great charm to the Grieg concerto and played 


it with the assurance and mastery of an eminent virtuose,—Gil 
Blas, December 22, 1913. 

Tina Lerner gave the Grieg concerto, from both technical and 
interpretive standpoint, a wonderfully fine performance, full of 
famtasy and poetry, and with great bravura and rhythmic clearness 

Echo de Paris, December a2, +01 (Advertisement. ) 
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Success of a Richard Lowe Pupil. 





of the well known singing 
Berlin, who have been heard 
ropean operatic stages, Heinz 
of the Charlottenburg Opera, 
Arensen has been connected 
was opened last season, and 
e a great name for himself. 


He has also appeared with marked success as guest at the 
yal Opera Houses of Wiesbaden, Cassel and other cities, 
nd flattering offers have been made to him from these 


lartmann, of the Charlotten- 


y Opera, has made him a larger offer than any other 
ms, with the result that he has signed 


RENSEN. 


years, till 1918. Arensen is 


on this stage 


an soprano, who has become 
bitues of the Charlottenburg 


7 ulso a pupil of Lowe, who is now recognized as 


ygues in Europe. 


Katholischer Saengerbund Concert. 
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Busy Season. 





York Liederkranz, the Al- 
appearance in “Fair Ellen” 
.) Choral Society, with the 
(N. J.), in “Fair Ellen” 


ass.) Choral Society, as as 


Club of Springfield, Mass., 
e given Marie Kaiser many 


splay her lovely voice and thorough mu- 
un Her next engagement is with the Hamilton 
Ont.) Elgar Choir, where she is to sing in the ‘ “Messiah” 


February 10. February 19 she is to be soloist with the 
Jungermannerchor of Scranton, Pa., John T. Watkins, con- 
ductor. Later engagements include Providence (R. I.) 
Arion Society. On her Western tour she will appear at 
Olean, N. Y.; Tiffin, Ohio. She will also sing in the “Re- 
demption” and in miscellaneous concerts with the Kansas 
City Schubert Club, and she has recital dates in Topeka, 
Fort Scott, Leavenworth, Coffeyville, etc. 





Another Saenger Pupil for Metropolitan. 

Mabel Garrison, who has been studying with Oscar 
Saenger, the well known New York vocal master, has just 
been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company on a 
three year contract. Miss Garrison is a Baltimorean who 
has come to New York during the past three seasons to 
work under Saenger. Recently Mr. Saenger invited An- 
drea de Segurola, the basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, to hear Miss Garrison. Segurola was so well 
impressed by the young singer’s gifts that he forthwith took 
her to Giulio Gatti Casazza, for whom she sang several 
coloratura arias; the next day Miss Garrison was en- 
gaged. She will begin next season. 

Mr. Saenger holds the distinction of having among his 
pupils several members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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pany. Among them are Lila Robeson, Paul Althouse and 
\ustin Hughes. Most of the operatic coaching of Orville 
Harrold, the American tenor, formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, who made his debut at the New York 





MABEL GARRISON. 


Century Opera House, last week, was under the guidance 
of Oscar Saenger, and there are many concert singers 
who owe their success to this master. 





Mme. Ortmann’s Recital, February 23. 


Carolyn Ortmann, an American soprano who has won 
recognition in concert and opera abroad, will give a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 23. Mme. Ortmann will sing songs in German 
and English. She will be assisted by Richard Ninnis, 
pianist. 


Helen Ware’s Success in Chicago. 


Helen Ware, the young American violinist, appeared in 
recital at Chicago, Ill, January 26, with Mary Garden. 

Miss Ware’s first appearance in Chicago will be mem- 
orable for more reasons than one. First, because she in- 
troduced at this concert, the New Hungarian rhapsody of 
her teacher, Hubay, winning a hearty welcome from Chi- 
cago music lovers, with its stirring rendition. Again she 
proved that her interpretation of the Hungarian and Slav 
music deserves the adjectives: powerful and poetic. 

She also had an opportunity to show her first teacher 
how far she has progressed in her art, since, sixteen years 
before he first taught her how to hold the violin and the 





HELEN WARE. 


bow properly, and to produce tones, which did not prove 
fatal to the rest of the family. 

“T feel like Rip Van Winkle,” said the overjoyed teacher, 
“to hear you after these years of work and success. 

“I may not have made you the artist that you are at 
present, for you have had the good fortune to study with 
such authorities as Sevcik and Hubay, but I do think 
I've taught you one of the most valuable lessons towards 
your success.” 

“What is that?” asked Miss Ware, smiling. 

“How to work persistently and conscientiously,” was the 
reply. 

By a hearty handshake Miss Ware showed her approval 
of this, for she had learned from him that which has been 
one of the most vital forces in bringing to her that degree 
of success which she is achieving in her artistic career. 





Flesch Recital. 


Carl Flesch, the violinist, will be heard in recital for the 
first time in New York at Carnegie Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, February 5. His program will be as follows: 


Someta, BD. Me icdcccnccisicnssesevoncevassisys sccusccesvdseked Nardini 
Sarabande, Double, Bourreé (for violin alone)............+.+. Bach 
Gartenmelodie und Springbrunnen.............6.-seeeeee Schumann 
Romanatiathe BOG oo osc vincss ceca tierce vies icucenbecsuccs Dvorak 
Re. TRG oc dhccnc wcy cote s ib devs cece cones ecess Schubert-Wilhelm) 
Praludium und Allegro Lit cceGaddtadnetiieepasewena Pugnani-Kreisler 
Concerto, D major.........0sese+. + teeeeeees Paganini 


(With cadenza by ‘Carl "Flesch.) 





The Titanic Trio. 
This evening, Wednesday, February 4, the Ysaye-God- 
owsky-Gerardy Trio will give their last concert this sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall. The program is to be as follows: 


Wels, is dics Oe veh hn csv ecks veces coneees . Beethoven 
Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy. 

Sonata, D major (violin and piano). ............0ceecsceeee Mozart 
La Whew OO Ue WIR dais oiinc ce ccdins cancyscctwedeccccd cies Saint-Saens 
Ysaye and Gerardy. 

Teka, BD. PRs chan cebvdia wathaen.c de cc cguunsstesones csckcved Schubert 


Yeaye, Godowsky and Gerardy. 
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German Press Praises Spalding. 
Some of the press criticisms which followed the recent 
appearance of Albert Spalding in Hamburg and Bremen 


are appended herewith and refer to the American violin- 
ist’s great success in Germany 


The young and powerful personality of the violinist, Albert Spald 
ing, who appeared yesterday evening, together with the experienced 
accompanist André LBencist, already well known here for his fine 
taste, before a most enthusiastic gathering, playing a delightful pro- 
gram from Bach to Paganini, this last piece one of Spalding’s own 
arrangements. He was again in splendid form yesterday. In musi 
eal perfection of interpretation he is thoroughly at home in al! 
styles, with an enchanting beauty of tone, and with a grace in tech 
nical virtuosity which is throughout stamped with his own person 
ality and which carries his hearers to an ecstasy of delight. Whether 
it was Walther’s “Preislied,” which invigorating freshness 
flowed from his instrument like the inspiration of a young Sieg 
fried, or the sparkling flageolet thirds in the campanella, or the deep 
and stirring tones in the divine music of Bach, or the compelling 
power of a Pugnani or Tartini, the result is always unique and 
extraordinary. His partner, André Benoist, has equally genial qual 
ities, and is a master in the art of nuance. With a royal generosity 
the artist treated his faithful enthusiasts at the end of the concert 
after dashing 
Chopin nocturne, ete., all given with the same verve and a soulfu 


with 


with encore encore; there was a virtuoso waltz, a 
and singing beauty of tone, which is Spalding’s most treatured pos 
session.-Hamburger Correspondent, Wednesday, November 12, 1913 

Whether in the E Bach, which the artist 
preted with purity of style, and imbued it with the warm glow of 
the sunshine of life, or in Dvorak’s mazurek, the artist 
was absolutely complete in fine taste and sovereign mastery of tech 
nical as And also in the golden 
fluency of virtuosity of Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” and a Brahms 
Hungarian dance, Spalding never allows his technic to overshadow 
André Benoist he had a most sympathet« 


accompanist.—Hamburger Fremdenblatt. 


major suite of imter 


brilliant 


well as musical understanding. 


his interpretation. In 


Albert Spalding, in spite of his comparative youth, belongs without 
a doubt among the first masters of the king of instruments. The 
dignity and comprehensive grasp, as well as exquisite understanding, 
shown by his playing, remind one remarkably of the unforgetable 
art of Joachim. Spalding’s renderings show the same genuine in- 
tensity, virile strength and searching for the essentials with a vir 
tuosity that only becomes apparent when absolutely necessary. The 
direct appeal of the beautiful melting tone which the artist draws 
from his wonderfully expressive instrument owes itself chiefly to 
its purity, strength and sonority. As to his technic, there are no 
difficulties for it, so that as a finished master, he can place it en 
tirely at the service of the work to be interpreted. And the many 
composers whose works appeared on the program found in the solo- 
ist an interpreter who brought forth the personal beauties of each 
in an unfailing manner. The audience acknowledged the lofty and 
‘ esthetic pleasure of the evening by an enthusiastic ovation.—Bremer 
Tagebiatter. 





The American violinist, Albert Spalding, gave, on Friday evening, 
a concert in the Hall of the Kinstlerverein which gained for him 
a brilliant triumph. One must accord him without any question a 
place of honor among the greatest of his kind. By chance we have 
had the opportunity during the last three weeks of hearing three 
violinists of fame and who have on account of having presented onc 
and the same piece, the “Havanaise” of Saint-Saéns, permitted « 
comparison to be made. Perhaps such a comparison is useless, as 
it only serves to accentuate the characteristic of each artist, as for 
instance Ysaye’s beauty of tone and subtlety, Burmoster’s graceful 
and piquant mastery of Spalding’s 
energy and individuality of tone painting, although after all it is 
well understood that each of these great artists are above criticisn 
But certainly in vigorous and compelling interpretation of the deep 
est works Spalding is quite unsurpassable. With Tartini, Bach, Pug 
nani and Paganini, etc., the program was one to demonstrate no! 
only the brilliant virtuosity of the artist 
terpretation, which never descends for one moment from the loftiest 
ideals of art. In André Benoist he had an accompanist of brilliant 
qualities, in sympathetic support and in perfection of style.—Weser 
Zeitung, Bremen, November 17, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


miniature art, and powerful 


but also his power of in 





A Pittsburgh Contralto’s Success. 


Martha S. Steele, the Pittsburgh contralto, sang for 
the Congress of Women’s Clubs at Latrobe, Pa., Thurs 
day, January 15. Mrs. Steele was admired for the beau- 
tiful quality of her voice and her artistic interpretations 
as the following notices indicate: 















Martha S. Steele, a dramatic contralto, was the soloist and her 
singing proved a rare treat for the large audience present 
of a rich, powerful voice of wide compass and beautiful quality, 
the showed it to splendid effect in several classy selections. The 
delight afforded by her solos was reflected in the marked apprecia 
tion evidenced by those who heard her.—Iatrobe Bulletin 


Possessed 





Martha S. Steele has a powerful contralto voice and it is so per 
fectly under her control that every part of her renditions is given 
with equal merit and apparently with but little effort. Not only is 
her voice of remarkable volume, but it has a *weetness and melody 
that are really entrancing. To add to these qualifications, this tal 
ented vocalist gives to her songs an expression that brings out the 
idea of the composer and she communicates the sentiment to her 

‘ auditors, 

With such an equipment for the vocalist the discriminating au 

dience last night immediately became in full sympathy with the per 


former and was carried along on the flow of a very superior grade 
of music. 

Her first selection was “O Don Fatale,” and aria from “Don Car- 
los,” Verdi’s production. The song is a magnificent one to show 
the qualities of a vocalist and when it can be said that it was sung 
apparently faultlessly, nothing further need be said in criticism. The 
rendering was a treat for both the technical student of music and 
for the larger class whose knowledge of the divine art is largely 
intuitive and free frem professional methods. 

Mrs. Steele was congratulated warmly and the audience in general 
showed its realization of the pleasure received.—Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph. (Advertisement.) 





Victor Benham’s Tour. 


Victor Benham, who is to make a tour of the United 
States in the latter part of 1914, is appearing extensively 
in Europe during the present season. On January 6 he 
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Harrogate, Liverpool Philharmonic; Leeds, Brighton 
will begin a tour of the English provinces, starting at 
Bradford; his engagements en tour are as follows: 
Bournemouth with Dan Godfrey’s Symphony Orchestra; 











March will appear in Germany. His London recitals will 
take place on January 30, February to and 21. 

A few months ago Lady Chalesmere gave a large party 
for Mr. Benham, among those present being the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lord Harding, Prince Frento and a number 
of other celebrities, 





Boston Praise for Vanni Marcoux. 





Vanni Marcoux’s recent splendid portrayal of the roie 
of Guido in “Monna Vanna,” at the Boston Opera House, 
has deeply impressed the music lovers of that city. Som 
of the Boston press criticisms are appended and refer to 
the baritone’s great triumph there 

Mr. Marcoux was 
Maeterlinck’s 


content to penetrate, animate and impart 
with his 


only com 





Guido and to enrich and illuminate him 
ywn thought, imagination and executive abilty He not 
prehended, he 
not only into a figure of drama and of 
being that the crisis of 
emotions and that for the time 


veritably divined his personage He wrought hin 


music drama, but into a 
before our minds, ears and 


seemed 


lived his life 


more real than reality 


Conscious, studious, resourceful artistry wrought this impersonation 


out of thought and imagining and means Then to crown all these 
faculties, it hid every prucess of analysis and synthesis in a whole 
so that in itself and in its effect it was like an act of cation 
In aspect, a prince and a warrior of the Renaissance ow of the 


pictures of the time. It was of all, blended and animated into com 
} 
had 


} 


plete illusien to the eye. The face, the body had 


yecome the face 


and body of Guido, the mirror of every emotion that ysseaqa his 


mind and heart 
of his face 
mistrust, the arbitrary will, the narrow 


Fine and high of *pirit was this Guide Yet out 


his movements, and his repose spoke the selfishness, the 


and self-centred vision that 


were in him Strong as he was, yet was he weak An underlying 


vest for self-torture made his sufferings the keener. 


Guido impatient, despairing, amazed, confident, resolved, disil 


sheltering sub 
act of the 


lusioned, commanding in vain, entreating as vainly, 
mission in felf-torture, went to 


such a 


nd fro through the first 


music drama, as man as he—and not a singing actor 


might run the course of the play \ singer's command of the sig 
more vivid than words 
hardly 


acting at its 


nificance of his tones gave him 4 speech 


mm actor’s command of gesture and pose made movement 


less imparting; above all, by the telepathy that is 


highest came revelation when there was neither speech nor move 


ment It was so again through all Guido’s tortures and elations 


fears and hopes, pride of will and pride of victory in the third act 


As completely did Mr. Marcoux releate and reveal him; yet ir 
seeming it was Guido that evealed himself More summoning 
again that telepathic faculty which is the ultimate and mysterious 


means of acting, Mr. Marcoux did suggest the fate that was creep 


ing on Guido and that was soon te mock his desolate and emptied 
heart. For this Guido, like all the personages of the 


lone 


play, went 


n living, though the drama we might see was Boston Even 
ing Transcript 


must stand 


Consider Mr. Mare: 
by the side of his 


ux's Guidk This impersonation 


Pelleas 


Ilis stern and passionate nature, his wild tenderness for 


Vanna, his consuming doubts, his final agony, helpless before the 
knowledge that she was utterly lost to hin on one muld haw 
done this better than Mr. Marcoux And his voice is a bigge 
voice than it was last season, and his diction, the coloring of his 
tones—these things, as observed last night, were really past praise 


~Boston Post 


Mr. Marcoux’s impersonation of Guido was one of the most 


striking performance that we have seen on the operatic 
is to be classed with Reazke’s Romeo, De Lucis’s Canio 


stage It 
Jean de 


Milka Ternina’s Isolde, Fischer's Hans Sachs, Renaud’s Monk 
“Thais,” Maurel’s lago—in short, with certain performances that 
are now traditional Mr. Marcoux was, first of all, a singularly 


picturesque Italian figure of the period, but he was much more 
than that; he was the man of Macterlinck’s drama. 

Great operatic actors and actresses have failed dismally when 
with loss of voice they have stepped upon the boards of a theatre 
It is not easy to see how Mr. Marcoux would have been less 
effective if there had been no music for the part The musi 
allotted to him, in itself seldom expressive, gained force by his 
own dramatic intensity Never have we heard his voice respond 


willingly to his intention Reston Herald 








The first act was a continuous artistic triumph for Marcoux 
There was rt applause until the act waa over, to be sure, | 
throughout this stirring scene in which Guide Colonna, the Pisa 










commandant, 1s rent first 
then with the 
chief's tent to sav: 
hung 


with the thoughts of his people's 







tress, prospect of his wife's visit to the Fior 


the city at perhaps a teryible price to herself 


upon the baritonr:’s words as if 






the audience mesmerized 









\nd, indeed, it really must have been charmed by his compelling 
artistrs In a role that, musically, is ungrateful to a large extent 
Marcoux made one of the most decisive personal successes in the 
history of the © atl onse Boston Journal (Advertisement. ) 









VICTOR BENHAM 


Symphony Orchestra; Bedford Subscription concerts, East- 
bourne, Devonshire Park, Hull, Bristol, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and in April a tour of Scotland and Ireland. In 
February, he will appear in Paris and the early part of 











The famous peal of bells in the belfr 
on the principle of a music box an enormous dru:n 
weighing 2,000 pounds. In the drum are 30,000 holes for 
bass pegs which touch the trackers and move the wires 
bell The airs are 
uit the drum must be wound u 
Rochester (N. Y.) Evening Times 


at Bruges is played 


wit! 


communicating with the hammers 
changed once each year, | Pp 
every two hours. 
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SCARCITY OF OPERA 


NOVELTIES IN PARIS. 


No Work of Particular Interest Presented— 
Musicians and Composers Decorated with 
Red Ribbon of Legion of Honor—Busoni 
Appears in Recital—Monte Carlo 
Opera to Open—Stray 
Concert Notes. 


[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.) 








Paris, January 20, 1914. 
None of the opera houses have presented a novelty of 
particular interest. The papers say that Gabriel d’Annun- 
zio is to collaborate with Debussy to make some sort of a 
ballet and with Camille Erlanger to produce a lyric drama, 
“Gioconda.” One cannot understand why everybody ap- 
pears so anxious to collaborate with D’Annunzio, who has 
such a brilliant record of theatrical failures. 
Rene 
Nothing very startling has happened in the Paris mu- 
social world during the last two weeks. An intevesting thing 
has been the granting of a red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor to a number of musicians and composers. Camille 
Erlanger, whose two successful works, “Aphrodite” and 
“La Sorciere,” are regular features of the Opera-Comique 
repertoire, has been promoted from a Chevalier to an 
Officier of the Legion. Reynaldo Hahn, who as a matter 
of fact has written many other good things beside the ever 
green “L’Heure exquise,” has become a Chevalier; so has 
the composer, Louis Ganne, whose lucky thought, the ma- 
zurka, “La Czarine,” made him known wherever a brass 
band plays. Gaston de Pawlowski, editor in chief of the 
theatrical paper Comoedia, was remembered, and all: the 
newspapers of the world have by this time recorded that 
the immortal Sarah was another one of the honored. 
nner 
Busoni came to us for the first time this season last Fri- 
day evening at the Salle Erard, quite the nicest concert hall 
that I know in Paris, by the way, both for looks and acous- 
tics. He played the Liszt B minor sonata, Beethoven's 
“Six Bagatelles,” op. 126 (seldom heard in concert), his 
own transcriptions of four Bach chorales, and the twelve 
Chopin etudes, op. 25. The great master was greeted by 
a very large audience and evoked the customary enthusiasm 
by his magnificent playing. He was in splendid form, his 
astonishing technic as faultless as ever, and it seemed as 
if his playing had even gained in warmth and fire. He is 
the Liszt interpreter par excellence and the Bach tran- 
scriptions were done as only he himself can play them. His 
second recital occurs this evening, when he will play the 
seven numbers of Liszt's “Italie” (“Annees de Pelerinage’’) 
and the twenty-five préludes of Chopin. The third recital 
of this present series will take place next Monday and pre- 
sents another typical Busoni program; his own arrange- 
ment of the Bach chaconne; Beethoven, sonata, up, 109; 
Mozart-Busoni, andantino from the ninth concerto and 
gigue, bolero and variations; Mozart-Liszt, “Figaro” fan- 
tasv; Liszt, the six Paganini etudes. 
RRR, 


Paul Loyonnet, who has been known in Paris as a pian- 
ist for a number of years and who is now studying with 
Martinus Sieveking, gave a recital at the Salle Erard on 
January 9. His program was devoted entirely to modern 
works and included five which I was particularly interested 
to hear—Reynaldo Hahn’s new sonatine (which Arthur 
Shattuck recently introduced in his London and Paris re- 
citals), Campbell-Tipton’s “Sonata Heroique” (in one 
), and his suites “The Four Seasons,” and two 
compositions of his teacher, Sieveking, “Cornemuse” and 
“Etude de Concert.” Loyonnet has a touch capable of the 
very finest modulations. His piano effects and his legato 
and staccato are fine indeed. He is a thorough musician 
and his interpretative work is capital. If there is one 
criticism, it is that his forte, though loud, does not seem 
to be big and broad as it should. The massive effects 
escape him. I hope to hear him again in a program con- 
taining some of the standard classics. As for the compo- 
sitions which I have mentioned, the Hahn “Sonatine” is a 
charming charming Sig, © evidently a bit which the composer perpe- 


movement 








trated for his own amusement and not at all in his char- 
acteristic style. The first and last movements prove abso- 
lutely that the great Johann Sebastian did not live in vain, 
for he inspired M. Hahn to some very nice music. Camp- 
bell-Tipton’s “Sonata Heroique,” written some ten years 
ago, is one of the best works of that composer which I know. 
Fresh, vigorous and manly, it was then and remains now 
modern in the best sense of the word, without being an 
experiment in the bizarre. The themes are piquant, well 
chosen and contrast finely, and the work gains very much 
from being kept concise, without over much development. 
M. Loyonnet played it well, but I got the impression that 
a more emphatic player would have gotten even more out 
of the work. The same composer's “Four Seasons” is 
more strictly modern and less easily comprehensible at a 
first hearing. It is interesting to know that the “Four Sea- 
sons” referred to are those of life and not of nature, 
“Anticipation” its spring, “Realization” its summer, “Retro- 
spection” its autumn and “Dissolution” its winter. It is 
hard to express such intangible ideas on the piano, but Mr. 
Campbell-Tipton’s suite is most interesting in its effect, 
and I hope to hear it again and to have a chance to study 
it more in detail. Sieveking’s “Cornemuse” is a very jolly 
lilt, in which the typical bagpipe effect is ingeniously tran- 
scribed for the piano, and his “Etude de Concert” is a 
fine work both from the standpoint of the pianist who 
wishes to improve his technic and from that of the hearer 
who always enjoys a brilliantly executed composition in 
frankly melodious style. 
nee 


The International Musical Union is connected with the 
work of the Students’ Hostel here. It gives a concert each 
month, one month professional artists performing and the 
next students, the latter of whom are chosen at special 
monthly auditions, and, best of all, paid for their services. 
At their last students’ concert I heard Mlle. Burguiére, 
pianist; Carrie Aiton, a young American violinist with 
much talent; Mlle. Snégina, a temperamental young Rus- 
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sian lady who sings well (she should, by the way, learn 
to breathe without making a noise, a trick which mars the 
work of many an artist much better known than Mlle. 
Snégina), and Eva Egeter, a pupil of L. d’Aubigné’s, with 
whose work I was already familiar. Miss Egeter sang 
numbers from Leoncavallo, Charpentier, and two English 
songs, Spross’ “Jean” and Campbell-Tipton’s charming 
“Spirit Flower,” with that excellence of style and vocali- 
zation which we are accustomed to hear from all D’Aubig- 
né’s best pupils. 
nner 

Among the younger French composers I think the palm 
undoubtedly goes to Florent Schmitt, whose “Forty-sev- 
enth Psalm” recently made an excellent impression in 
America. His work is vital and interesting, modern with- 
out being unpleasant, and always well adapted to the means 
for which he is writing. An andante and scherzo for 
string quartet and harp is another excellent work of his 
I heard it played by Marcel Chailley’s fine quartet and 
Renée Lénars, harpist. It was a capital bit of playing. 
The work—like all of Schmitt’s—is anything but easy to 
execute, full of the most difficult cross-rhythms, syncopa- 
tions and other technical difficulties, but it was given an 
absolutely flawless performance and scored with telling 
effect, being very heartily applauded by the audience. At 
the same concert I heard some songs of Paul Vidal, the 
new musical director at the Opéra-Comique, accompanied 
by himself and sung by Mme. Durand-Texte. The songs 
are bright little things—nothing startling one way or an- 
other—but M. Vidal would do well to seek a better ac- 
companist than himself and a better interpreter than Mme. 
Durand-Texte in presenting them to the public. One treat 
at this concert was to hear the recitations to music of M. 
Brémont, who speaks French as it should be spoken. It 
is a beautiful language, just as English is wonderful in the 
mouths of such men as Richard Mansfield and Forbes- 
Robertson. The trouble with most of us—at home or 
abroad—is that we abuse our native language in speaking 
in a manner in which we should be ashamed to abuse our 


dog or our cat. 
nner 


A few stray concert notes. The annual Chaigneau Con 
certs began last Thursday with a program the principal 
number of which was the seldom heard triple concerto of 
Beethoven for violin, cello and piano, accompanied by an 
orchestra under the direction of Camille Chevillard. I no 
tice that that excellent singer, Julia Hostater, is among 
the artists who will appear during the series. The Aeolian 
Company presented the pianola and Mile. Cros, accompa- 
nied by it, at the first of its annual series of 
recitals«in the pleasant little hall in the company’s build 
ing on the Avenue de I’Opéra last Friday evening. Satur- 
day evening Daisy Kennedy, violinist, formerly one of 
Sevcik’s crack pupils at Vienna, who has made quite a 
name for herself as a concert artist during the last two 
years, appeared with the English pianist, Vernon Warner, 
at the Salle Erard, in a program the principal numbers 
of which were the Brahms D minor and the Franck A 
major sonatas for violin and piano. Sunday evening Rein- 
hold von Warlich saved the large audience at the Stu- 
dents’*Atelier Reunion from a disappointment by singing 
in spite of a most severe cold, which compelled him to 
omit one of the two groups for which the program called. 
Notwithstanding his handicap Mr, von Warlich sang excel- 
lently and proved himself the same fine musician as ever. 

nue 

The Monte Carlo Opera will.open this month, under its 
enterprising director, Raoul Gunsbourg, the gentleman 
who composes operas with one finger on the piano and 
has other people finish them, but who is, nevertheless, an 
excellent manager. There are always interesting novelties 
at Monte Carlo, those announced for this season being 
Massenet’s posthumous work, “Cleopatre,” with Mme. 
Kousnezoff in the title part ; “Leila,” two act musical drama 
by the song composer Bemberg; “La Legende de la Mort,” 
poem, in five pictures by a Russian with the suggestive 
name of Mousikant; “Gli Mori di Valencia,” an unpub- 
lished work of Ponchielli’s, which will have Martinelli, 
Lydia Lipkowska and Baklanoff in the leading roles, and 
André Messager’s “Béatrice.” “Parsifal” will reappear, at 
the request of the Prince of Monaco; Rameau’s “Hebe” 
will be revived; Saint-Saéns’ “Les Barbares” will be 
heard;; another novelty, “Kaatje,” by a Baron de Buffin, 
will see the light, and the balance of the repertoire will 
he made up of “Ballo in Maschera”’ (which, by the way, 
is quite the fashion all over the operatic world this sea- 
son), “Trovatore,” “Norma,” “Huguenots,” “Bohéme” and 
“La Fille du Far-West.” 





Bauer's Third Aeolian Hall Recital. 


Harold Bauer will give his third New York recital of 
the season at Acolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 21. 








“Do you go to concerts often with your husband?” 
“No, my husband is not interested in women’s fashions.” 
—New York Staats Zeitung. 





Bassi at the Wheel. 

Amadeo Bassi has just bought a new automobile, in 
which he is seen daily on Michigan avenue, Chicago. In 
the accompanying picture Mr. Bassi is seen at the wheel 
and behind him is his wife. The other occupants are 
friends of the Bassis. 

Mr. Bassi’s picture which appeared in the Musica. 
Courter recently, showing the celebrated tenor of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company trying unsuccessfully to 
drive a little donkey, has caused much merriment among 
the artists of the company, and the profession in general, 
and Mr. Bassi has received many letters congratulating 
him in his new role, but as stated then, Mr. Bassi is a far 








AMADEO BASSI RELAXING. 


better chauffeur, as can readily be seen by the accompany- 
ing picture. 





An American Girl Abroad. 
In the accompanying photograph is pictured Vida Lle- 
wellyn, the young Chicago pianist, who, at the present time, 








VIDA LLEWELLYN. 


is studying in Germany. Miss Liewellyn will be heard in 
America next season. 





Wolle in Cincinnati. 

Referring to J. Fred. Wolle, the noted organist, the 
Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 14, 1914, has the 
following to say: 

Christ Church will celebrate the fifth anniversary of the 
and the fourteenth anniversary of the old parish house on January 
28 with a series of entertainments which will be preceded by a 
concert of appropriate character. The mew organ of the church, 
which was given last year by Mra. Emery, will be played for a 
recital by Dr. Wolle, the celebrated founder and director of the 
Bach festivals at Bethichem, Pa. Dr. Wolle will be ansisted by 
Mary Hissem de Moss, a Cincinnati soprano, who was for so long 
the leading soprano of the Christ Church choir. Mrs. de Moss 
has been one of the most popular of New York sopranos since leav 
ing Cincinnati, and has often been chusen by Dr. Wolle to sing at 
his Bach festivals. The recital will be at 3 o'clock 





new 


Plonzaley Quartet’s Next New York Concert. 


Monday evening, March 9, is the date announced for the 
third chamber music concert of the Flonzaley Quartet sub- 
scription series, at Acolian Hall, New York. 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianes. Pianolas. Pianoia-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all Preach 
makes beth as regards quality and price. 


Renting for Music Students a Speciaity 
THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 

















Bloch Heard in Boston Recital. 


Alexander Bloch, the young American violinist, who last 








year returned from a period of study abroad with Sevcik 
and Auer, played in Jordan Hall 
review of which was given in last week's issue of the Mu- 
Mr. Bloch, it will be 


talented violinist, who created such a 


Soston, 


January 21, a 
SICAL COURIER. remembered, is the 


distinctly favorable 


impression in New York early in the season, when he gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hal Due credit is given Mr. Bloch 
by the Boston press, following his recent recital in that 
“conservative” city: 
MR. BLOCH’S RECITAL REVEALS AN ARTIST 
His Prayinc or Grear Worxs Wins Esteem 

Jordan Hall held a receptive, intelligent and, for these musically 
crowded days, a fair Sized audience yesterday afternoon, wher 
\lexander Bloch made his Boston debut as a violinist It is true 
that there has been a small deluge of violin recitals here recently 
and, unfortunately {: any debutant, they have been of the very 
highest class Even Ysaye suffered a little eclipse because 
of the thoroughly great work of Kreisler, Thibaud and Elman. .. . 

Even under such trying circumstances, Mr. Bloch’s work de 
manded attention and won esteem ° 

In Handel's E major sonata Mr. Bloch showed surety and some 
thing of the lofty style that belongs to the grand old master, or 
“the grand old robber,” as some have called hin In the Mendels 
sohn concerto there was much brilliancy displayed, surety of intona 
tion and clear phrasing also The cadenza was very cleanly given 
and the finale taken at a dashing presto pace In this concerto 
Blanche Bloch showed herself a good acc panist 

The breadth of the Vitali chaconne was very ‘effective and the 
encore given (an a ar by Padre Mar ) was also interesting 
and well played The ast number f the conce was devoted t 
technical display and was also creditably don Boston Advertiser 

NEW VIOLINIST FROM TIFLIS 
Me. Brocm Borw tw Atasama, Srvpiep iw I re—Youne, wits 
A Sea PuRpost 

Alexander Bloch, vio st, assisted by Will Cc. ranist, 
umd Blanche Bloch, pianist, gave ert in Jordan Hall yestes 
ay afternoon The program as follows: Hands sonata, FE 
najor; Mendelssohn concerto, minor: Vitali chacomne (with or 
gan); organ pieces, Guil nt er ! sale song; Bach fugue 
in D major; violin pieces, nocturne, E minor, Chopim-Aver; Valen 
sin, minuet; Pugneni-Kreisler, praludium and allegro, 

Mr, Bioch, an Alabamian by birth, spent his boyhood in New 
York He studied in Europe with Sevcik and Auer, and after a 
season at Tiflis as solo violinist of a symphony orchestra returne 
last fall to this country 

He is evidently a your man of serious purpose wh a8 Studied 
faithfully and intelligently, one that has set a high standard before 
him Hie has a full an greeable tone, e*pecially in cantal pas 
sages There was at ppropriate dignity in the reading of 
adagio and the large { Handel's sonata, and the fast movements 
were given with the juisite lightness Vitali’s chaconne 
revealed more fully s ability, and in it he d syed breadth of 
treatment as well as unaffected sentiment Boston Herald 


(Advertisement.) 


Butt-Rumford New York Concert, March 31. 





Clara Butt, the English contralto, and her husband, Ken 


nerley Rumford, baritone, have arrived in San Francisco 
after a highly successful tour in Australia and New Zea 
land. They opened their second American tour in San 
Francisco January 21, with a concert, which, according to 
dispatches, was practically sold out days in advance: Phe 
English singers will spend several weeks on the Pacifx 


Coast and the Northwest, and then will begin a Canadiat 
to March I 
East, their only New York 


March 31 in Carnegie Hall 


tour, which will continus They will then come 


concert being scheduled for 
rhe tour will embrace fort 


appearances. 














The Famous Prima Donna 
of the Paris Grand Opera 


auice VERLET 


“With the exception of Mmes. Patti end Melba no 

voice of exactly the same gualty has b ‘ u country 

for a = ears a6 . =e 
London Morning Post, March 22, 1909. 











Will Tour the Season 1914-15 in U.S. A. and 
Canada and is now being booked 
for Concerts and Recitais. 


By Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave. 


New York 
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STEINBERG-——GOETZL 


TEACHER OF SINGING COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
ay yo OPERA HOUSE, SUITE 69-70 
Mrakauer Piano Tel. 7222 Bryan 


ict S AGGHET TI 


OR, WITH BOSTON 
a Bway. Care Lesiey “aren. 


Charles KU NZ Pome 


Address: Care a ROBERT MAC LAREN 
221 Fourth Avenue New York 


“de RIGAUD 22-2. 
TAIAAS 55 


Macagement, Concert mtd M. H, HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘ DUF AULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 West 23rd Street 


Miran AD ES AS Ta 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available eatire season in concert 
iddrest: HABNSBL & JONES, Acotian Hall, 29 West 424 St., New York 
“Chickering Piano’’ 


{SLAC TO baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitais 


Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DAVIDSON ‘oe 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 67th Street New York 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
With Nordica Australian Tour 


CECIL FANNING partese 
H. B. TURPIN sccompanss 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 
Spring Festivals Now Booking 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 

Recitals and Festivals. 


European Address: 68 rue do |'Aurore, Braxelies, Belgiem 
American Address: - G2 De Hart Place, Ehzebeth, &. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Braxolies 

















Mildred Potter a Busy Artist. 


The fact that Mildréd Potter is to be a busy artist for 
the next six weeks is manifested by the large number of 
her engagements, the first of which began at the New 
York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, January 25, when she 
appeared in “The Messiah.” Her time is booked prac- 
tically solid until March 11. Three apearances are sched- 
uled with the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, February 3, 4 
and 5; a recital at Whitman, Mass.; “The Messiah” and a 
miscellaneous concert at Hamilton, Ontario, February 10 
and 11; St. Paul, Minn., pending for February 16; the 
Minneapolis Apollo Club, February 17, and a recital at 
Mankato, Minn., February 18. Then follow an engage- 
ment with the Chicago Apollo Club, February 23; Mil- 
waukee Arion Society, February 26; Parsons, Kan., March 
3; Leavenworth, March 5; Salina, March 6; Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra, March 8, and an engagement at Denver, 
Col. pending for March to. This is a partial list of the 
splendid engagements for this popular contralto. 

Two engagements in one season with the New York 
Oratorio Society constitute an unusual event, and this has 





MILDRED POTTER. 


brought about the repetition of “Ruth,” which obtained 
such gratifying success and which again will engage the 
services of Florence Hinkle, Mildred Potter and Putnam 
Griswold. 





Carrie Bridewell to Give Recital. 
Carrie Bridewell will sing the numbers given below at 
her Aeolian Hall, New York, recital Monday afternoon, 
February 16, 1914 





Dove Sei ...... ? Be eer? S Handel 
Three modern songs. . gave .. Alberto Bimboni 
Der Todt das ist die kiihle ‘Nacht Sa A Rp Py eo Brahms 
Toh Glawbe, Ldaber Gebebees soi ccctss ceccvccscvncsooneccccdauee 
Im Herbst (by request)... Spee SP ei a —ereerere 
Wie Ein Grissen... .»Mehrkens 
In Questa Tomba. .. Beethoven 
Angelus ........ . Basse Bretagne 
La Serenite eeske aa pete eeadanwaaens . -Saint-Saéns 
Le Moulin .........«. ‘ae paded OwdVESSES Hdcccueinedas een 
Pe. Be errr Cyrene ..-Massenet 
Mandoline (by request). Debussy 
Ry WUUERG eka ceded ater scececdudercees s cecnseiegebeuruenkenees Lalo 
La Brise Ska ved Gbac © vu an bea eaees ach the wenn Saint-Saéns 
Cry of Rachael.......... che naeenes Sates athia caee eeu Salter 
BD scéuvsea awhexde ; pecan : p< veviusecokuuner 
SOND a chee cdsgdkasduciss Cikas ORNs Seek iy secuveceves Beach 
Chimes Venkat cdedbucce ss vepene ct ss banbeapenecanboueaee Worrill 
Alberto Bimboni will eccompeny Mme. Bridewell. 





Grand Rapids Jottings. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., January 25, 1914. 
The added program was given at Powers’ Theatre, Janu- 
ary 12, under the auspices of the Mary Free Bed Guild, 
the trio of artists being Jean Gerardy, Alice Nielsen and 
Rosa Olitzka, 





nae 
On January 9 the Flonzaley Quartet was heard in Grand 
Rapids for the second time. The first time they were 
brought by the St. Cecilia Society and this time under the 
management of J. W. Beattie, at the High School Audi- 
torium. A large and most representative audience greeted 


the quartet, and the hearty applause which was given each 
number expressed the true appreciation of the listeners. 
Perhaps the Beethoven numbers were most enthusiastically 
received, A. C, T. 





Julia Culp Praised North and South. 


Julia Culp’s unique voice and art are given appreciative 
estimate in the following review of her recital in Connecti- 
cut’s capital city, Thursday evening, January 22: 


Julia Culp’s song recital at the Parsons Theatre last evening was 
one of the best ever given in Hartford and the hundreds of music 
lovers who attended are very deeply indebted to the Musical Club 
for bringing the singer here. The audience was not only large and 
fine, but it was very enthusiastic; and Mme. Culp gave it every 
reason to be so. The singing not only had the merits of power, 
sweetness and expressiveness, but the artist displayed a splendid 
simplicity and womanliness in her work that proved wholly delight- 
ful. She can and does sing, which, after all, is what a singer 
should do. 

The program was made up of six Schubert numbers, three songs 
in French, three old English songs and a Brahms group of six 
songs. It was a finely arranged list, one that showed not only 
the singer's vocal accomplishments, but her powers of expression, 
indeed, of impertonation of the right sort, at their very highest. 
The voice does not seem powerful, but this impression is produced 
by the perfect ease with which it is used, for when the song de- 
mands power there is big, ringing tone that responds to the de- 
mand, The enunciation, phrasing and shading all are exquisite; 
no finer sustained and diminishing tones have been heard here in 
concert in years than those of last evening. The dramatic quality 


‘ is in the voice in sufficient degree—but the voice is never forced 


out of the realm of pure music by the drama’s demands; there 
is deep *entiment in the singing—but, as the old, old song, “Long, 
Long Ago,” witnessed, there is not a shadow of tawdry senti- 
mentality. In short, Mme. Culp is an artist, in the very best sense. 

In the Schubert group, particularly exquisite, was the singing of 
“Du bist die Ruh,” and the rendition of “Standchen” was not only 
lovely, tonally, but was really new in expression, beginning rather 
briskly and brightly—as if the serenader was really a happy and 
gladsome person—and rising to a climax all the more 
because of the lighter, earlier measures. Here the accompaniment 
had even more than usual brilliance in supporting the singer's inter- 
pretation of the serenade spirit—and the splendid song has never 
been more heartily appreciated by a Hartford audience. The won- 
derful “Ave Maria” that was used as the final Schubert number 
was sung in splendid simplicity and breadth. 

The French songs, Lully’s “Bois Epais,” Tschaikowsky’s “Pendant 
le Bal” and Weckerlin’s “Mignonette” were all charmingly sung 
and the latter was repeated after the three English songs. These 
were “I've Been Roaming,” “Away, Away,” and “Long, Long Ago,” 
and each was brilliantly sung with no shallow vocal tricks to catch 
applause, bu tthe applause came long and insistent, and from every 
part of the house. 

The Brahms numbers were beautiful, all of them. Beginning 
with the fine “Feldeinsamkeit,” in its dreaminess, there followed 
the splendid love song, “Von ewiger Liebe,” sung with great breadth 
and power; then the brilliant “Standchen,” the charming “Sonntag,” 
the spirited “Der Schmied” and the exquisite “Wiegenlied.” If 
any there were in the audience, any who felt that Brahms was 
cold, or technical, or not a melodist, they should have been speedily 
converted from such beliefs; the singer gave so delightful, so 
human, so convincing readings of the songs that each in its own way 
was a perfect musical gem. “Der Schmied” was rep d after the 
program was finished—because the audience declined to go home 
without an extra song. 

Mme. Culp, in acknowledging applause throughout the evening, 
shared it with her accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, whose part in the 
recital was very large. Mr. Bos played with rare sympathy, with 
splendid but never intrusive precision, with a sure understanding 
not only of the music itself, but of the singer’s interpretation. 
Mme, Culp is fortunate in having him at the piano, and one may 
teadily believe that it is a joy for Mr. Bos to play for a singer 
like Mme, Culp.—Hartford Daily Courant, Friday, January 23, 1914. 


Wheeling, W. Va., adds its pean of praise, as follows: 


In earlier days the great arias of an opera were often written 
to display the voice of a singer taking part in such an opera or to 
display the style of voice popular at the time the opera was 
written. Also in the earlier days of music not much attention was 
given to the exquisite art of song writing. Just as in former days, 
novelists thought they must write two volumes at least, but since 
those days we have all come to think a short story just as much a 
work of art as the larger novel. 

Just so in music, It is the songs of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Grieg, Franz, Jensen, MacDowell and others that are now favored 
for the short story in music. How wonderful these songs are was 
brought forcibly home to us last night by the matchless singing of 
Julia Culp. Formerly the great singers felt they must have an 
operatic aria on their programs. Now it is the exception. Let us 
hope we have all prcgressed so far musically that we do not care 
so much for the operatic aria out of its setting. Nothing could be 
more satisfying to the artistic mind than the singing of Mme. Culp 
as she gave us these stories in song. 

Mame. Culp’s voice is surpassing beautiful in quality; her range is 
entirely sufficient for the work in hand; her diction in all the lan- 
guages used is well nigh perfect. All this, coupled with a mind 
sensitive to every shade of feeling and the matchless gift of being 
able to make her audience fee! these different shades of feeling— 
all this makes Culp one of, if not the greatest, lieder singers of 
this day. 

The splendid singing of every number makes it difficult to speak 
of any special songs sung. The “Ave Maria,” all the French songs, 
especially the delightful “Mignonette” and the English song, “Away. 
Away,” were sung so wonderfully that ome feels that this is the 
acme of good singing. Mme. Culp rose to wonderful heights in 
all the Brahms songs, especially the “Von ewige Liebe.” A fitting 
close for the program was the “Wiegenlied,” showing the beautiful 
pianissimo of this great singer. 

Coenraad V. Bos is known the world over as being one of the 
best accompanists of this day. He sustained this reputation last 
night and added to it by appearing as a Soloist. Bos played the 
Mozart sonata in the true Mozartian style. 
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PHILADELPHIANS ENJOY 
TSCHAIKOWSKY SYMPHONY 


Brilliant Performance by the Quaker City Or- 
chestra—Harold Bauer, Soloist, Plays Brahms 


Philadelphoia, Pa., January 27, 1914 

Harold Bauer and the romantic and melodic fifth sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky were the notable features of the 
concent given by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Academy of Music, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. Mr. Bauer's vehicle, the Brahms con- 
certo in D minor, was never before performed at the con- 
certs of the local organization. The audiences at both 
concerts were, I fear, as untouched by the severely sym- 
phonically treated composition as that first audience at the 
Gewandhaus concert whose reception of the work led 
Brahms to characterize it “a brilliant and decided failure.” 
Bauer brought to the composition a remarkable fluent 
technic and a clear grasp of its structure and purposes. 
In his hands this work, which has frequently been pro- 
nounced “dry” and “dull,” became eloquent, a thing poig- 
nant, almost irresistible. pa 

There is little doubt that if the Tschaikowsky fifth sym- 
phony were as frequently performed as the famous 
“Pathetique” or that other more sombre fifth symphony 
(Beethoven) it would be quite as popular. Its melodies 
ripple along in a manner which is peculiarly Tschaikow- 
sky's; it is passionate, and stirring. Leopold Stokowski 
drew generous applause from his audience at the close of 
the suave waltz of the third movement, and again after the 
stirring final movement. The work was played with a fine 
regard for its every shade of meaning, and showed the 
splendid merits which Mr. Stokowski, particularly, has 
developed in the organization. Weber's overture to 
“Freischiitz” opened the program. 

nearer, 

Mr. Stokowski will offer Mendelssohn's incidental music 
to “Midsummer Night's Dream,” Schumann's first sym- 
phony in B flat, Brahms’ variations on the St. Anthony 
choral and Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” at next 
week’s concerts. 

nae 

A year ago the New York wing of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company regaled local opera lovers with a magni- 
ficent presentation of “The Magic Flute,” but it is safe 
to say that the work has never had finer interpretation, by 
a more able cast, than it received last Tuesday evening. 
Frieda Hempel made a brilliant and singularly appealing 
Queen of the Night. High praise must also be accorded 
the other members of the cast, including Emmy Destinn, 
Carl Braun, Carl Jérn, Putnam Griswold, Otto Goritz, 
Bella Alten and Albert Reiss. Alfred Hertz conducted. 

nee 

Mischa Elman, in his recital at the Academy of Music 
last Thursday evening, attracted a large and interested 
audience. For several years Mr. Elman has been attracting 
capacity audiences to his Academy recitals, a feat to which 
few can attain. He played Beethoven's sonata in D major, 
the Chopin nocturne in E flat, and several smaller pieces. 

nee 

The People’s Choral Union, a public sight singing class 
under the direction of Anna McDonough, has grown re- 
markably in the last few years. The present season was 
opened last October with every class filled. Now, in order 
to accommodate the host of new applicants and those who 
had previously been on the waiting list, the board of 
directors has announced the establishment of new classes 
in North Philadelphia and Germantown. Only a nominal 
fee to cover expenses is charged for the lessons. 

nar 

The Estey Concert Bureau last week presented two fin- 
ished artists in a joint recital at Estey Hall. They were 
Edna Dunham, soprano, and Alois Trnka, violinist. Trnka 
displayed his art in Tartini’s “Devil's Trill,” with the 
Kreisler cadenza, in the Schubert-Wilkeling “Ave Maria,” 
and “La Campanella,” Paganini. Miss Dunham’s numbers 
included several groups of songs by German composers. 
Miss Dunham's excellent voice and fine musica] training 
are strengthened by a fine stage presence. Henry Lukens 
w 5 

as at the piano ee 

The Musical Arts Club's first annual concert at With- 
erspoon Hall on Thursday evening, January 29, will be 
one of the most important musical events of the season. 

zene 

The Treble Clef will give its midwinter concert Wednes- 
day evening, January 28, at Horticultural Hall. Karl 
Schneider will direct the club. H. Alexander Mathews, 
accompanist, who has been with the club cight years, wi!! 
be assisted by F. Avery Jones, the well known organis! 
and pianist. Leo Schulz, first cellist of the New York 
Phitharmonic Society, will be the soloist. Mrs. Elsa, 


Lyons Cook, Alma R. Weisshaar, L. Gertrude Scheider- 
man-Miller, Clara Chapel, Mrs. H. Batezell, Marian E. 
Kloetz, all members of the society, will sing the solo parts 
in the chorus. H. P. QuicKsat. 


MacDermid’s Pacific Coast Tour. 


Alma Voedisch, the Chicago manager, has booked Siby! 
Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, and James G. MacDermid, 











JAMES G. MacDERMID. 


composer-accompanist, for a tour of the Pacific Coast in 
February. They are engaged for the Schubert Club concert 
in Kansas City, on January 28, and will give a musicale at 
a private residence while in that city. 

L. E. Behymer has exclusive control of these artists for 
two weeks in California, and the bookings will include an 





SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMIDP, 
Soprano 


appearance for Mme. Sammis-MacDermid with the Los 
Angeles Women’s Orchestra. Engagements in the North- 
west will include: Eugene, Portland (Apollo Club), Seattle 
(symphony orchestra), Victoria, B. C. (Arion Club), Van 
couver, B. C., Spokane, Boise and Salt Lake City 





A colored gentleman on trial for his life in a remote 
Tennessee town, was asked by the judge if he had any 
thing to say, whereupon he replied: 

“All I has to say is this, Judge: If you hangs me, you 
hangs the best bass singer in Tennessee.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine 
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A Brilliant Charity Concert. 

In the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 28, a charity concert for the benefit of the 
Little Missionary’s Day Nursery, 93 St. Mark’s place, New 
York, was given by the St. Cecilia Club, under the direc- 
torship of Victor Harris, assisted by Emma Eames 
and Emilio de Gogorza. Mme. Eames was in very good 
voice and was warmly welcomed by the large and fashion- 
able audience. She sang numbers from Richard Strauss 
and Koechlin with great effectiveness, but was particularly 
at home in the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” which was 
done with remarkable brilliancy and clearness of technic. 
She also sang the “Hymn to the Madonna,” by Kremser- 
Spicker, with the St. Cecilia Club and with piano and or- 
gan accompaniment, a very effective number in large and 


ments were particularly noticed. Henri. Gilles, of Paris, 
played the accompaniments for Mme. Eames and Mr. de 


Gogorza. 











Buck Studio Recital. 
Agnes Cleaveland, soprano; Marie Morrisey, contralto; 
and Robert Gottschalk, tenor, were the pupils of Dudley 








- A & w 


Buck, who furnished the program at the “Hour of Music” 


given at Mr. Buck’s Aeolian Hall studio, Tuesday evening, 


January 27. 


Miss Cleaveland possesses a voice of unusual sweetness, | 


which showed to excellent advantage in each of her 


numbers. 


Mrs. Morrissey by her fine contralto voice and sp‘endid 
act, is fast winning a reputation as an artist of note, as her 











































































































mg . dignified style. : continually increasing engagements signify. : 
Riviera italian Grand Opera Mr. de Gogorza was perhaps most successful in Rossini’s Mr. Gottschalk is showing steady improvement, both in 
“Largo al Factotum,” which lies particularly well for his yocal contro! and interpretation. 
Company Elsie T. Cohen should be strongly commended for ‘the 
DIRECTION RUDOLPH ARONSON exceptionally good support which she always gives at these b 
TEATRO CAVOUR recitals, by her skillful piano accompaniments. 
These were the numbers: 
er prvsnyrer pared tuples nem 4 Somat. DEI 0c ccccecesee saad niasretencecccccstsceess Massenet 
Season way a 25th Ls Reve de des Grieux (Manon)..........-..0sceeeeeees Massenet 
. Romance les Pécheurs de Perles.... 2.0.0.0... .cccseeceeeccees Bizet 
Adriana Lecouvrear, Cavalleria, Maestro di Cappella, Lucia Mr. Gottschalk. 
E ingrato, lo veggio (Adriano im Siria)..............6.45- Galupp! 
Jal plete GR TORR ccs caicccneccesssccmeess Wetventencresicdecomay Hie 
Sterne mit den goldnen Fuesschen............... Graben-Hoffmann 
Saat Bae TN i ca codes cbidies diners ctackinve (arr.) A. L. 
Mrs. Morrisey 
Jaques UR I US Rodk:- ad: Bitlis a sis cies cn nadseN vacreek teri cdesnvanence Cottenet 
Sa eect Sole: Paste Bee's cs ace nn ds saweds cccevsneecd ovesvaeey Sigurd-Lie 
CR. 60 hinkc dase aSSH PRESS ¢4'05 06h nn dd Ad EKREKASS IRS Strauss 
ia Bit | Fas a 5c cake od bik oat Rae debs coheed adannee Gilberte 
: « Miss Cleveland. 
Great Wagnerian Tenor diab ititis Neck one esa Sone 
E Bind the Dany. c.ccvccccciveccccccsssess cteeccssee Pinine Willeby 
: "Tie All I Agk.. on csecvicccewiccececccccccsnccenens Campbell-Tipton 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY Mr. Gottschalk 
In a Wigwam. eNeR ek eagn sy ceheeed becwas teri ceuchesninte Woodman ¢ 
Management: SO ee oe 
Annie Friedberg 1425 Broadway New York Mrs. Morrisey. 
° ee ee ee er ee bine Cae Doe Sanda 044004 beanode NE Rogers 
Thy Sem@e .ccccscccccccceeescsacvcccevecvasesecoseses D’Hardelot 
see ROR at Viel Parte CHOC) og dn anc cceibngec's oe saccdeska etnies disuse Puccini 
Miss Cleveland. 
One of the most noticeable features of Mr. Buck’s 
LUCILE method of instruction is the careful attention given to the ¥ 
development of correct enunciation. As on fonmer occa- 
T sions the. almost perfect enunciation of each pupil heard 
MEREDI al was greatly enjoyed. - These attractive hours of music 
given by leading pupils of Mr. Buck are being so largely 
attended that coming recitals should be given in more com- 
S oO Pp rano VICTOR HARRIS. modious quarters. i t 
voice, and he also gave great pleasure with several old — 
English numbers, his exceptionally clear enunciation being 
particularly remarked. His final number’ was “Invictus,” 
CONCERT RECITALS by Bruno Huhn, which displayed the power of his voice SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 
MUSICALES and his fine long phrasing. 
Mme. Eames and Mr. de Gogorza sang together several 
duets with charming delicacy and precision, and they were NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
much enjoyed and eminently successful with the audience. WASHINGTON BALTIMORE 
Management ANTONIA SAWYER The St. Cecilia Club, under the inspired direction of Vic- 
tor Harris, sang the following numbers, of which several 
1425 Broadway New York were given at a recent concert and require no additional 
comment here: “Persian Serenade,” H. A, Matthews; “The Z 
- Snowstorm,” James H. Rogers ; “Windy Nights,” Somer- ’ Seventy-Second 
vell; “Myrra,” Clutsam-Harris; “Morning,” Victor Har- Season 
ris: “Wind” (for double chorus), Margaret Rutherford 
Lang; “Le Mariage de Marion,” Gabriel Pierné; “Rou- 
manian Love Song,” Gaines. The 
KONGTANU IA The beautiful chorus, “Wind,” by Margaret Rutherford Fe i 
Lang, again made an excellent impression, as it did on its Ih 
first performance here, and one cannot but be impressed pn armonic 
not only with the beauty of the contrapuntal work of the 
composer, but with the exceptionally fine interpretation by Kociety 
the chorus of this unusually difficult composition. The of 
club was particularly successful in its singing of the beau- 
wb was particularly suce singing o' 
PSCCKIA TIbONH oe “Myrra,” a melody of Clutsam, arranged by Mr. Dew York 
arris. 
Mr. Harris proves his ability as an arranger in this piece, 
._ and also his wealth of invention and his knowledge of the founded 1042 
resources of a chorus for women’s voices. It is particularly 
CONSTANCE noticeable that in one place in this chorus the upper and 
lower voices are in unison, both together singing the mel- 
ody, an unusual device of which Christian Sinding is fond Josef Stransky, Conductor 
and which he uses particularly to a large extent in his felix #. Ueiteis, ganager es t 
symphony in D minor. Mr. Harris’ own composition, % 
“Morning,” written for contralto solo and women’s chorus, 
was so beautifully rendered by Mrs. J. H. Flagler and the ee 
CONTRALTO St. Cecilia Club that it had to be repeated. It is a splen- 
: : didly contrasted composition, the solo voice being unusu- TOURS: 
In Russian Song Recitals 1913-14 ally well supported by the piano accompaniment, and the NEW ENGLAND : NEW YORK STATE 
whole being full of genuine inspiration, harmonic beauty, CANADA MIDDLE WEST 2 ,. 
bativas and deep feeling. It is impossible to say which number : 
Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND on the program of the chorus was best rendered, but it Spring of 1914 
400 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, - - NEW YORK is sure that no number had a greater success than this TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR NEW YORK TO 
Phone 4043 Morningside composition by the club’s talented leader. SAN FRANCISCO 
The accompanists were André Dupont at the organ and 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano, whose fine accompani- 
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Boosey Publications. 

Boosey & Co. have recently issued the following works: 

“The Land of Delight,” a beautiful and compelling love 
song of Wilfrid Sanderson. This work opens with an 
andante movement of great sonority, develops to a semi- 
climax, sinking again to an andante tranquillo, and leads 
up to an impassioned climax. It is a very effective work. 

“The Moris Dancers,’ words and music by Katie Moss, 
is a highly descriptive composition with a consistent story. 
This number almost merits the designation, Vocal Tone- 
Poem, and in the attractive dances of Old England are 
introduced. 

“Life’s Crossway,” by Dermot MacMurrough, composer 
of the now popular “Macushla,” is said to be musically in 
many respects even better than ‘“Macushla.” 

The successful and prolific lyricist as well as composer, 
Edward Teschemacher, has written a new: song, entitled, 
“Since.” There is a great deal of beauty and feeling in 
this well constructed song and also a careful and well at- 
tained climax that will be very effective for singers with 
full and resonant tones. 

Raymond Loughborough's “Colleen o’ Mine” bears its 
own imprint as to nationality and is a most captivating 
composition. 

“A Dinner Courtship,” by Eric Coates in his most jovial 
mood, sparkles with wit and fancy, and illustrates the col- 
loquial accent and gallantry of rustic England. 

“Days of Gladness,” by Haydn Wood, and “Golden 
Slumbers,” by Cecilia Maria Pearse, are both eminently 





suitable for recital. 

An intermezzo entitled “When My Ships Come Sailing 
Home,” music by Francis Dore! and ingeniously trans- 
cribed for the piano by Clarence Lucas, is a dainty number 
with a haunting melody that should go far to make it 
popular in the drawing room. (Advertisement.) 


Hardships En Route. 


The distinguished contralto, Rose Lutiger Gannon, dur- 
ing her travels, which include trans-continental 
trips, for she has sung in every State of the Union—has 
Her cheerful dis- 


several 


met with some remarkable experiences 
position, added to that saving grace, a keen sense of humor, 
enable her, however, to make the best of some of these 
experiences which verge on actual hardships, and to emerge 
smiling. For instance, recently a concert tour todk her 
through the flooded districts of Nebraska. At the conclu- 
sion of a concert in one town, she learned that to reach the 
small railway junction where she must catch a train for 
the next town on the tour, she and two fellow artists must 
drive in a double buggy for twelve miles, the train being 
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only in the Kranich & Bach Grands. Therein 
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teacher of the piano, and also of value to any 
musician who desires to secure the greatest 
return for demands made upon the tonal quali- 
ties of the instrument. Free for the asking. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 











scheduled to arrive at the junction at 2a. m. Through the 
darkness, after hastily changing their evening dress for 
traveling garb, the artists accordingly drove over roads 
well nigh impassable for deep mud and water. Each mo- 
ment it seemed that they might be forced to abandon the 
drive, but on they splashed, holding the suitcases contain- 
ing their evening clothes high on their knees to keep them 
in good condition. They succeeded in making the train, 
and what is more important, Mrs. Gannon’s voice was as 
fresh and lovely for the next night's concert as though she 
had spent the entire night in peaceful repose. 

Mrs. Gannon is under the management of Gertrude V 
O’Hanlon, of Chicago. 





A Corner in Mme. Preyer’s Studio. 


A corner in one of the largest rooms of the Caroll 
Badham Preyer studio, 27 West Sixty-seventh street, New 
York, 


is herewith shown. A unique attraction is the pic- 








A CORNER OF MME CAROLL PREYER'S 


STUDIOS 


BADHAM 


turesque, as well as convenient, balcony, shown in the 
upper part of the picture. 


Kathleen Howard's Training. 

Kathleen Howard, the young leading contralto with th: 
Century Opera Company, in a recent discussion about mu 
sicianship among singers, said 

“I do not understand how a singer can meet the de 
mands of modern opera without having had a thorough 
musical training quite apart from the so called cultivation 
And yet, I know from experience that 





of the voice. 
many singers have had practically no musical grounding 
at all. I am very thankful to be able to say that we were 
brought wp on the piano stool, so to speak. When we 
were such small tots that we were unable to reach the 
pedals while seated at the piano, my sister and I stood by 
the instrument and played the Haydn symphonies and dif- 
ferent Mozart concertos as duets. I could really read 
notes before I could read words, and they tell me that 
whcn T was at the age of four I insisted upon looking over 
my father’s shoulder when he was teaching us our Sunday 
hymns, in order to see whether the tune went up or down 
Upon one of these early occasions in the church of the 
small village where I was born, the regular members of 
the quartet were unable to be in attendance and my father 
who was the organist at that time, called upon us two 
youngsters to help him out. I was but seven and my 
sister eight at this time, but nevertheless our tender ages 
did not scare us, for we sang the chants, led the hymns 
and for the offertory sang a duet arrangement by my 


father of “Now the Day Is Over.” I sanz the second 
as we called it, for my voice was at that time very low for 
a child 

“One great advantage of all this early training is that 


I am now able to learn my operatic roles away from the 
piano, whereby I save my also, 
thanks to carly musical training, able to be my 


titeur and I have been told by many Kapellmeisters in Ger 


voice very much. I am 


wn repe 


many that I am one of the quickest studies they had ever 
known. As a member of any German opera howse where 
they have their vast repertoires and daily change of bill, 


this is a life saving advantage. I am now singing my sixth 
season on the operatic stage, and have a repertoire of sixty 
roles, all of which I have sung, and many of them in three 


* different latiguages.” 
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Christine Miller continues to win plaudits. At the last 
concert of the Pittsburgh Art Society, with Charles Hein- 
roth and Nicholas Douty, she presented a program of 
compositions of Bach and Handel. The Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch said of Miss Miller’s work on this occasion: 


Miss Miller’s Bach numbers included “Schlage Doch Gewiinschte 
Stunde”; aria, “Slumber Beloved,” and “My Heart Ever Faithful.” 
We do not have to go into detail concerning Miss Miller’s work. 
We know she is sincerely and unswervingly devoted to the inter- 
pretation of her songs, to the representation of their underlying 
mood and the changing expression of each line, whether it be 
Bach, Brahms, Debussy or who-not, Conscientiousness is the key- 
note of Miss Miller’s work. There is, in it, no carelessness or 
shoddiness to yell its sin to the world. It is this very trait that 
makes her singing of Pach and Handel so thorough and so authori- 
tative. And with a, voice of rich and beautiful quality she leaves 


little to be desired. Especially beautiful wes her singing of the 
“Slumber Beloved,” in which ber admirable crescendo was most 
noticeable. “He Shall Feed His Flock,” as sung by Miss Miller, 


was the gem of the evening. 


The following is taken from the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times: 


Her voice was at its loveliest, and her tone-quality was unusually 
even, Her phrasing was admirable throughout, her diction distinct 
and simple, her style excellent. The Bach numbers were again the 
best, although “He Shall Feed His Flock” was sung with beautiful 
effect. It would be difficult to find more charming and moving 
things than the cantata “Schlage doch,” the “Slumber Beloved,” 
from the Christmas oratorio, and the familiar “My Heart, Ever 
Faithful,” which Bach wrote for the contralto voice he seems to 
have been so fond of. 


At the midwinter festival of the B Sharp Club, of 
Utica, Miss Miller sang in “Aida” with Leo Slezak, Mme. 
Alda and Arthur Middleton. The following notices tell 
briefly of her success: 

Christine Miller sang the contralto solos in the part of Amneris, 


ind the emotional numbers gave her the opportunity to display the 
wonderful qualities of her voice,—Utica Observer, January 7, 1914. 





The part of Amneris was sung with earnestness and sincerity by 
Christine Miller, whose lovely contralto voice showed emotional 
powers and dramatic intensity——Utica Daily Press, January 7, 
1914. (Advertisement.) 


Sketches by Muratore. 


Lucien Muratore, the noted French tenor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, is a skillful sketch artist, as well 




















as a clever painter. The accompanying pencil sketches 
depict Mr, Muratore’s observations and impressions of Chi- 











cago’s lake front, the Illinois Central Railroad terminal and 
yards. 





Percy Hemus Announces Another Novelty. 

So great has been the success of Percy Hemus in his 
dramatic reading of “The Raven,” with music by Bergh, 
that Mr. Bergh has written especially for him a musical 
setting of Browning’s “Pied Piper.” This work will have 
its first reading at the New York Musicians’ Club (when 
Mr. Hemus will present it for the first time), on Com- 
posers’ Night, the last week in February. Mr. Hemus has 


presented many novelties to his New York admirers and 
has expressed his disapproval of some of the so called mu- 
sical readings which, he says, are nothing but melodies 
played at random to produce tears or disgust. Few writ- 
ings are enhanced by the addition of music, but he be- 
lieves the “Pied Piper,” like “The Raven,” has atmos- 
phere, which is brought out by music. 





Pittsburgh Musical Club’s Program. 


On Tuesday afternoon, January 20, in the Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Upper Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. the Tuesday Musical 
Club Choral presented an exceptionally interesting pro- 
gram. 

During the twenty years of its existence, this organiza- 
tion of women’s voices has been under the direction of 
James Stephen Martin. 

The chorus this season, numbering sixty-five voices, many 
of whom are among the leading choir and professional sing- 
ers of the city, sings with larger tone, with better bal- 
anced parts and more perfectly blended quality than ever 
before. The evidence of earnest work and thorough re- 
hearsing was apparent from the singing of the choruses 
almost entirely from memory. Most noticeable was the 
splendid attack, beautiful shading and absolute obedience 
to the conductor’s baton. 

W. Roy Truxell, a young baritone, the assisting soloist, 
contributed two groups of songs, displaying a voice of un- 
usual timbre, used with judgment and manliness. His 
singing throughout the afternoon indicated talent of un- 
usually high order. In the principal work, “Sir Oluf,” by 
Harriet Ware, he sang the title role and Portia Keefer 
that of the Erlking’s Daughter. 

Miss Keefer’s singing created a sensation. She is the 
fortunate possessor of a voice of rare beauty, her style 
is most artistic and in her solos with Sir Oluf she cre- 
ated an atmosphere most alluring. 

In the Chaminade number Marjorie Keil-Benton’s large, 
dramatic, soprano voice, and Elma Barker-Sulzner’s con- 
tralto, were heard to excellent advantage. The solos in 
the Mendelssohn numbers were effectively sung by Anna 
Laura Johnson and Kathryn O’Brien. 

The accompanists, Blanche Sanders-Walker and Adele 
Reahard, were satisfactory. 

The progfam follows: 





Song of the Rhine Nymphs (requested)..............+.665 Wagner 
Midsummer Night’s Dream..............00ceceeeeeees Mendelssohn 
Through the Hovse. 
You Spotted Snakes. 
Solos by Anna L. Johnson and Kathryn O’Brien, 


Dike: MOI 6.c5sb bane eis KiSiN Kee WR akewee css Hed ecsnbeus Brahms 
Pilarion’s GONE 04. oc icce cts csedcecvecsddocsssesceseue Tschaikowsky 
Comte TEE Tie ok 602 Wie cka eect pecnascesaceay tyes Harriet Ware 


The Ertking’s Daughter—Portia Keefer. 
Sir Oluf—W. Roy Truxell. 


Tea Wee Fe bab ta ces UR bean <ckaakoa conde Old Highland Melody 
Matona, Lovely Maiden...........++++. Orlando Lassus (1520-1594) 
Club Choral 
Witter CDRs ciiiece sapevie dvacceetscuesvsctes Berthold Tours 
King Charles........ Cove pebendd bumae abe desesabesves M. V. White 
W. Roy Truxell. 

Violin obbligato, Fly, Singing Bird.............c-sseseeseseees Elgar 
Ruth Thoburn and Mrs. Howard Noble. 

Evening Prager te BOOBs 6500 ccssccckccctndatencded Chaminade 
Solos by maga Keil Henton and Mrs. Elmer Barker Sulzner. 
Fhe Wage Wes 0.50 hn cceekec sud cee ccesicesccesaves Paul Ambrose 





Activities of Pittsburgh Pianist Teacher. 


Elsie de Voe Boyce, pianist, played the entire Brahms 
first and fourth symphonies at a concert recently given in 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. On this occasion she as- 
sisted Thomas Whitney Surette in his lecture on “Orches- 
tral Compositions,” the first in the regular series of the 
University Extension Course of Pittsburgh University. 

At a concert of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Carl Bern- 
thaler conductor, given in Pittsburgh lately, she appeared 
also as soloist. 

Mrs. Boyce, who thas been teaching in Pittsburgh only 
a few months, is well known in Chicago and the Middle 
West, as a teacher of both the Leschetizky and Sherwood 
methods. Because of her many pupils, she has found it 
necessary to open a studio in the Cameraphone Building, 
Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, in addition to her home studio. 





Violin Pieces Dedicated to Florence Austin. 


Cecil’ Burleigh, the composer, has dedicated a set of 
“Twelve Short Poems” for violin and piano to Florence 
Austin, the well known American violinist. Ditson’s ex- 
pect to have them on sale within a week. Miss Austin 
says of them: “They are perfectly beautiful, the best 
thing he has written.” She expects to play them on every 
opportunity. The composer has used a verse of Whittier 
for some of them, also one by Longfellow, and one by 
Lowell, as mottos. Cognoscenti knows Burleigh as a very 
gifted young composer, whose works are gaining renown 
for him. 
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VANNI MARCOUX’S VERSATILITY. 


Distinguished Baritone of the Boston Opera Company Sings 
Many Contrasting Roles. 

European “greatness” did not shrink on its transatlantic 
trip in the case of Vanni Marcoux, the famous baritone of 
the Boston Opera Company. Detailed notices of his ex- 
traordinary art have again and again appeared in the col- 
umns of the Musicat Courier, and tributes from the lead 
ing daily press continue to acumulate. 

Mr. Marcoux appeared, at the beginning of the season, 
in the Philadelphia premiere of “Don Quichotte” and later 
in the Boston first performance of “Monna Vanna.” Re- 
ferring to his appearance in an early Paris production of 
the former, the Journal des Debats said: “He gives to 
the hero of Cervantes his ideal physiognomy.” “It is the 
work of an artist” and “M. Marcoux has shown himself 
perfect” are other references to the same performance 
(which was succeeded by 150 others at the Paris Opera). 

Referring to the recent Philadelphia production of the 
same opera, the North American of that city said: 

First honors go to Vanni Marcoux for a really marvelous per- 
formance. a living embodiment of the whimsical Don is 
presented by M. Marcoux, in makeup, figure, expression, speech 
and action. 

Likewise the Philadelphia Times said: 

To Vanni Marcoux undoubtedly go first honors of the perform- 
ance. 

Of his Guido, in the “Monna Vanna” Boston produc- 
tion, the Evening Transcript stated that his impersonation 
of Guido on that occasion ranked among the finest achieve 
ments of the operatic stage in our generation. 

It was Mr. Marcoux who created the role of Raffaeli in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” at the Paris Opera. 

Mr. Marcoux has a culture in addition to his vocal equip- 
ment which has been of unquestionable value in his lyric 
work, for before going on the stage he was already ap- 
pointed as a lawyer at Turin, France, his native city. 

He also sang extensively in Europe, before joining the 
Boston Opera forces; in Brusels, The Hague, Parma, seven 
years at Covent Garden, London, at the Paris Opera, etc. 

Some of his principal roles follow: Arkel, “Pelleas et 
Melisande”; Cardinal de Brogni, “La Juive’; King, 
“Lohengrin”; Zacharias, “Le Prophete”; Sparafucile, 
“Rigoletto”; the Father, “Louise”: Marcel, “Les Hugue- 
nots”; Scarpia, “La Tosca”; Bertram, “Robert le Diable”; 
Colline, “Boheme”; Basilio, “I! Barbiere di Siviglia”; Cas- 
par, “Freischiitz’’; Ferdinando, “Trovatore”’; Mephisto. 
“Faust”; Don Pedro, “L’Africaine’; Landgraf, “Tann 
hauser”; Phanuel, “Herodiade”; Nouraba, “Pecheurs des 
Perles,” etc. (Advertisement.) 





Marion Green on Tour with St. Louis Orchestra 


Marion Green’s recent tour with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Max Zach, conductor) brought him the 
following encomiums: 


The merits of the orchestra were greatly augmented by the work 
of Marion Green, the distinguished American basso-cantante. He 
possesses a rich, baritone voice of wide range, beautiful reasonance, 
with perfect breath control. His delicate shading and more robust 
passages were equally executed with ease and musical understanding. 
The audience was quick to detect his artistic efforts, and there is no 
doubt of the splendid impression which he left by his lovely voice.— 
Jacksonville, Ill, Journal, December 30, 1913. 





The orchestra carried with them as soloist Marion Green, who has 
a wide reputation as a baritone. The singer's personality, as well 
as a voice of unusual beauty, won the audience at once.—Springfield, 
Ill., News, December 31, 1913. 





Marion Green, possessor of a baritone voice of great strength and 
richness, appeared in two numbers and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. He has a fine presence and sings without the slightest 
effort.— Springfield, IN!., State Register, December 31, 1013 





Marion Green, the famous baritone, sang two numbers with or- 
chestra and was received with enthusiastic favor.—Springfield, I, 
Journal, December 31, 1913. 





Marion Green, the bass soloist, made a delightful impression 
Mr. Green’s voice is more of a bass than a baritone in quality. 
and he sings with the rarest finish and expression. His singing of 
“Drink to Me Only,” which he gave with orchestral accompani- 
ment as an encore, was an exquisite and never-to-be-forgotten pleas- 
ure to all who heard it. In “The Messiah” in the evening Mr. 
Green again demonstrated the fact that he is an artist of surpassing 
powers and was accorded an ovation for his rendition of “Why Do 
the Nations.”—Peoria, Ill, Star, January 2, 1914. 





Marion Green was most cordially received by the audience, and 
deservedly so, for his fine voice and broad style perfectly fitted 
the four arias that fell to bim.—St. Louis Republic, review of Pe- 
oria “Messiah,” January 2, ror. 


Mr. Green's first number, the recit and aria from “The Seasons.” 
was given with power and beanty, his great voice being heard to 
ereat advantage. He was enthusiastically recalled and responded 
with an encore. Mr. Green, with two songs, again scored a per- 
sonal triamph and was forced to respond. Mr. Green was in 
excellent voice and his full, clear tones were heard to great ad 
vantage —Galesburg, Ill. Republican-Register, January 4. rors. 





The recitation and aria from “The Seasons” was given with splen- 
did dignity and called for an encore. Mr. Green responded with the 
old favorite, “Drink to Me Only.” “The Pipes of Pan.” by Figar, 
wae Mr. Green's dramatic climax. He took his sustained notes with 





ease for the placing of the tones was especially well done.—(“The 
Messiah.”) “The Trumpet Shall Sound,” in the third part, that 
splendid aria was sung with triumphal effect by the baritone. This 
is many times omitted because of the difficulty in singing the sus- 
tained passages of the baritone voice in the upper key, and trans- 
position spoils the trumpet effect.—Peoria, Ill., Journal, January 2, 
1914. 


Marion Green, the baritone, was the soloist with the orchestra. 
He was accorded an enthusiastic greeting and sang with his usual 
fine finish, The audience impetuously recalled him for encores, 
delighted with his voice. The fibre of his voice is virile, yet sweet; 
his brilliant, matured interpretation was much admired. His audi- 
ence expressed thanks by almost clamorous applause and he re- 
sponded to several encores.—Galesburg, Ill, Mail, January 4, 1913. 
(Advertisement. ) 


COPENHAGEN NOTES. 
Copenhagen, January 15, 1914 
The Copenhagen Royal Opera’s first tenor, Wilhelm 
Herold, has completed a several weeks’ engagement at the 
National Theatre in Christiania. 
RRR 
The popular Palo concerts every Sunday afternoon here, 
under the direction of F. Schnedler-Petersen, are running 
with even greater success than last year. 
nae 
Isay Mitvitzky, Russian violinist, has visited Bornholm 
Island, and gave a concert in Ronne. At the piano was 
A. Hufeldt, from Berlin. It must be added that Bornhold 
is not overflowing with well known artists, so the visit of 
the pair was an event. 





nae 
Theophil Demetriescu, a Roumanian pianist, played here 
Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt and Debussy. The young man 
has technical talent, but deep culture seems to be lacking in 
his playing. 
near 
The Royal Opera is about to revive “Die Stumme von 
Portici.” Mr. Cornelius probably will sing Masaniello 
nae 
Paul Schramm, a very young pianist, gave two concerts 
here last week. Especially an organ praeludium by Bach 
Busoni was played with artistic insight and technical abil 
ity. 


nae 
Alfred Merovitsch, the Russian pianist, gave an enjoyabk 
evening before a full house at the Casino. | ee 


Flonzaley Second Brooklyn Concert. 


Brooklyn lovers of the truly fine in string quartet play- 
ing were given another opportunity to here an interesting 
and well chosen program by the Flonzaley Quartet, at the 
Academy of Music, on Sunday afternoon, February 1, in 
the second of a series of three chamber music concerts by 
this famous quartet. 

Beethoven's quartet in G major, op. 18; Jean-Marie 
Leclaire’s “Sonata a tre” for two violins and cello, and 
Dvorak’s quartet in C major, op, 61, were the numbers 

As they always do, so on this occasion the Flonzaley 
Quartet gave an example of finished ensemble through its 
varying phases. From the deep tones of the cello to the 
most delicate piano of the first violin, the faithful devotion 
of these artists to wonderfully pure tone production, is 
continually manifest; this and their conception of true 
musical art, and their ideals of what the strings are capa- 
ble of suggesting and interpreting, added to their inde 
fatigable “playing together,” have made them the sterling 
organization which they are today, and has won for them 
such widespread admiration. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was greeted by a good sized and 
thoroughly appreciative audience on Sunday afternoon 





Elocution on the Piano. 
- i Aeolian Hall, } 
New York, January 28 19614 
To the Musical Courier: 

It might vex me, if it didn’t amuse, to find a rumor 
circulating that I had given up music teaching and had 
become an elocutionist ! 

Whatever may have given rise to this impression I wish 
to state definitely and ask you kindly to make it generally 
known that I have no intention of deserting my profession 
of music teaching. 

I am, as heretofore, still giving special attention to the 
teaching of advanced pupils in piano playing. 

Yours cordially, 
Gustav L, Becxer. 





Laura Maverick Sings at Mus‘cians’ Club. 


Laura Maverick, mezzo-contralto, assisted in the 
presentation of works by the American composer, Fay 
Foster, at the Musicians’ Club of New York, Tuesday 
evening, January 27. 

The club rooms were crowded on this occasion, and 
great admiration was shown for the composer's works. 

Mrs. Maverick gave excelfent renditions, being especial- 
ly well received. 



















EAUTY of fin- 
ish is only the 


symbol of the su- 
preme worth of the 
Steinway Piano. 
Exquisite sweetness 
and wonderful strength 
of tone are responsible 
for its world-wide 


fame. The first 


Steinway 


was a triumph of 
musical genius, and 
by strict adherence 
to the highest art 
ideals four genera- 
tions of pianoforte 
experts have main- 
tained and extended 
the reputation of the 
Steinway as the 


Standard Piano of 
the World. 

Y our choice should 
be the piano by 
which all others are 
measured—the Stein- 
way. 
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R. E. Johnston will manage Mary Garden in 
twenty concerts during the fall of 1914, and in 
twenty joint appearances with Eugen Ysaye during 


the fall of 1915. 
——— 


Many a teacher who complains about the lack of 
aptitude on the part of some pupil should make 
sure that the real fault is not the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the teacher. 

ek eee 

Via the foreign press comes the information that 
at the time of Pugno’s death he was at work on an 
opera with Nadia Boulanger. The work was to be 
called “La Ville Morte,” taken from D’Annunzio’s 


play. 
— -— @— — 


The critic of L’Avanti, Milan, commenting on the 
length of Mascagni’s “Parisina,” says that the com- 
poser showed his extreme reverence for D’Annun- 
zio, the librettist, by setting even his commas to 


music. 
a 


Maestro Sgambati, one of Italy’s few noteworthy 
symphonic composers, recently celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, but was in ill health and could not 
attend the festivities planned for him by his ad- 


mirers. 
amveneinielctnwiins 


It is becoming rather tiresome to read of 
European audiences hissing works by Schénberg. 
Recently the offense was repeated in Leipsic. Noth- 
ing that Schénberg has written justifies hissing, but 
instead it strongly invites study. 

a 

George W. Chadwick told the editor of the Mu- 
sIcAL Courter last week in Boston that he does 
not believe in indiscriminate boosting of the Amer- 
ican composer, or “pulling and hauling” in his fa- 
vor, as Mr. Chadwick expressed it. 

As a result of Carl Flesch’s great success in New 
York and Chicago, so many offers of engagements 
have come to his managers, Messrs. Haensel and 
Jones, that Mr. Flesch has found it necessary to 
to postpone his sailing until after April 15. It was 
originally Mr. Flesch’s intention to sail the first 
week in April. 


oo 


Tt is stated by the “Se Ca Record-Herald that 
the symphony orchestra of that city has been made 
a beneficiary in a will leaving $200,000 to that so- 
ciety and nine other Chicago institutions. The 
donor died recently, and the orchestra will receive 
a sum ranging, according to various reports, be- 
tween $25,000 and $50,000, 

iciidinasidlligiaaiiai 

An absent minded musical editor who had been 
translating English songs into French entered a 
cheap restaurant and unconsciously translated his 
orders from the bill of fare. “What's the matter 
with you! T can’t talk French.” said the waiter. 
“What? You don’t understand French? Then for 
Heaven’s sake send me some one who does!” 

onsale 

Tt ought to be of great interest to traveling or- 
chestras to note that the Appellate Court of Wis- 
consin recently decided that an orchestra was en- 
titled to damages for the loss of an engagement by 
reason of the fact that the baggage car containing 
the instruments was not switched in time to deliver 
them in the city where the concert was to take place. 

———— 

Uninformed persons who are condemning the 
morals of music students in Europe seem to forget 
that if the music students abroad are immoral, then. 
by logical inference, most of the music teachers in 
this country are immoral, for nearly all of them 
have been music students in Europe. Also a matter 
of fact, American music students in Europe have 
neither desire nor time to lead immoral lives. Thev 
are a busy, optimistic clean minded, ambitious and 
right living and right thinking class, and it is noth- 
ing short of an outrage that irresponsible persons 
should be permitted to revile and libel them in such 


indecent fashion through the columns of the daily 


press. 
—— 


Last Saturday evening, January 31, the Chicago 
Opera closed its season in that city and reopened at 
Philadelphia on Monday evening, February 2. In 
the western city unequivocal success crowned the 
first year of Cleofonte Campanini’s managing direc- 
torship, and the performances were of uniformly 
high artistic standard. As an executive and an 
operatic disciplinarian the new head of the Chicago 
Opera showed himself to be possessed of tact, 


acumen and firmness. 
ee ee 


Andreas Dippel says that he is having a hard 
time finding European comic operas appropriate 
for American presentation. Why not try an Amer- 
ican comic opera or two, Mr. Dippel? We have 
the men, we have the music, we have the singers, 
too. All you have to do is to supply the cash, and 
(according to your own statement to the New York 
World) that should not be difficult, for you are 
backed by Metropolitan Opera House directors. 
The Dippel Opera Comique Company, says its 
head, will make its New York debut on September 


21, 1914. 
sidechains 


The Portland (Oregon) Symphony Orchestra, 
which now is under the direction of George E. 
Jeffery, is continuing its success and appears to have 
been firmly established. Its programs last season 
included several of the Beethoven symphonies, selec- 
tions by Wagner, Massenet, Sibelius and other 
modern and classical composers. Organizations 
such as the Ad Club and other Portland societies 
have assisted in securing subscriptions for the sup- 
port of the orchestra, and the business men are in- 
terested in the organization. Mr. Jeffery played 
violin for some time with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Emil Oberhoffer and later 
with Fritz Scheel. He was concertmaster of the 
Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco, and has played 
under Giorgio Polacco, Mascagni, and other con- 
ductors of note. In addition to conducting the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Jeffery also conducts 
the Portland Amateur Orchestral Society, which 
bids fair to become an organization of usefulness. 
He now is president of the Musicians’ Mutual As- 
sociation. 

a 

Plans for the “Encouragement of American 
Music” congress to be held in connection with the 
biennial of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs in Los Angeles during June and July of 1915 
are progressing in a satisfactory manner. The 
committee to date consists of George W. Chad- 
wick, Arthur Foote, Henry K. Hadley, Carl Busch, 
Arthur Farwell, Leonard Liebling, Oscar Sonneck, 
the music librarian of Congress, Charles Farnes- 
worth, president of the M. T. N. A., Miss Caster- 
ton, president of the National Supervisors of Pub- 
lic School Music, and Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
chairman. A midWestern and a Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative for the committee are to be chosen 
shortly, when the work preliminary to blocking out 
the various programs for the sessions is to be under- 
taken. It is the intention of the committee to pre- 
sent pertinent subjects along with the hearing of 
new and important American compositions, with 
celebrated composers and executants in attendance. 
The committee will work hand in hand with the 
officers of the federation, so that the performance 
of tae $10,000 prize opera, the meeting of the bien- 
nial and the congress for the Encouragement of 
American Music will coalesce. Mr. Cadman, the 
chairman, now is in the Southwest, and in early 
March will be stationed in Los Angeles for a few 
months in order to confer with the workers in that 
field. It is probable that a meeting will be held 
with the president of the federation in attendance. 
Various reports from all parts of the country show 
an increasing interest in the prize opera and the 
ninth biennial. 
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NOTES ON BOSTON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Editor of Musical Courier Makes Flying Visit to Boston and Records Some Impressions of Opera, 
Concerts, and Musicians and Musical Conditions 


To resume with the discussion of Boston con- 
servatism, into which you and I were making an in- 
vestigation last week. One of the first things I 
heard upon reaching Boston was that George Cope- 
land, the well known concert pianist, had gone into 
vaudeville and was appearing at Keith’s. Several 
Bostonians told me the news with bated breath. 
And what do you suppose Copeland was playing in 
vaudeville? Mostly Debussy. Surprising? Yes. 
Conservative? Not very. To the interviewer of 
the Advertiser Mr. Copeland explained: “The chief 
reason why I went into vaudeville is because while 
the Boston critics said I played wonderfully, the 
public has not been enthusiastic in its support. 
Now persons who should have gone to hear me at 
Jordan Hall will flock to Keith’s to hear me there. 
I play Debussy to the vaudeville audience because 
it is highly intelligent, although not possessed of 
a special musical education. Therefore it has no 
prejudices to overcome. What is more, the regular 
theatre audience goes to find something it can en- 
joy, while your ‘select’ symphony audience goes to 
find out what it cannot enjoy.” All that is not con- 
servative, and when I went to Keith’s to hear Mr. 
Copeland I found nothing conservative about his 
playing, He performed, with fleet fingers, sympa- 
thetic tone and especial regard for color, Debussy’s 
“The Minstrel,” Liszt’s D flat study, Chopin’s 
“Aeolian” etude, Chabrier’s “Espana,” a “Blue 
Danube” arrangement and—listen and wonder— 
four encores, genuinely desired, and warmly asked 
for, by the audience. The interest of the hearers 
was unmistakable. Thus a new field of activity 
suggests itself to American pianists, and Boston is 
the first to demonstrate it. Anything conservative 


about that? nee 


Apropos, I learned from a friend of Mr. Cope- 
land that he intends to utilize the money he is gain- 
ing in vaudeville for a two year course of study 


in Europe. nae 


In the anteroom of Arthur J. Hubbard’s vocal 
studio the visitor plowed his way through a dozen 
waiting pupils in order to reach the maestro, who 
stopped in the middle of a lesson long enough to 
say that he considers the Irish singing voice a won- 
derful instrument, but regrets the inability of many 
of its possessors to resist successfully those genial 
amusements and distractions which interfere with 
artistic concentration and study. “As Ruffo re- 
marked,” went on Mr. Hubbard, “ “God save young 
singers from their friends.’ ” 

n-ne 

One of the famous Hubbard pupils is Arthur 
Hackett, who was seen just after his return from 
one of his many journeys into the hinterland for 
concert purposes. Mr. Hackett has been received 
everywhere with public applause and newspaper 
praise, and for that reason, aside from the fact that 
he sings artistically, he is a firm believer in the 
Mubbard school. Mr. Hackett has three brothers, 
all tenors, and two sisters, sopranos, so he comes by 
his vocal ability honestly. 

sg Es 

Mr. Hackett told me a very 
thing. Pointing to a tall, intellectual looking man 
entering a studio door, he said: “Do you see that 
chap? He is Willard C. Flint, the best basso in 
America.” Such a hint was valuable, and Mr. 
Flint was looked up at once. He was making 
ready to practice and his accompanist sat at the 
piano. Mr. Flint smiled in modest disparagement 
when Mr. Hackett’s praise was repeated to him, 


unconservative 








(Conclusion. ) 


but acknowledged that he is in much demand for 
concert and oratorio appearances, Also from sev- 
eral other singers I later heard enthusiastic reports 
of the Flint voice and singing style. Singers prais- 
ing their colleagues. Surely, that is not conserva- 
tive. 

nner 

Nor is it conservative when the Boston Herald, 

referring to a new Paris fashion, headlines this: 
“Muffs for Legs with Split Skirts.” 

nRre 


A sign on a building “To Let. Apply to Henry 
W. Savage,” reminded this New Yorker that the 
famous manager of grand opera in English made 
in real estate the money with which to start his 
patriotic (and profitable) musical campaign. The 
Savage real estate office still is doing a flourishing 
I fail to see anything conservative about 


” 


business. 
Henry W. Savage. 
nrnre 
Nor is there conservatism in the billboards seen 
on the outside of the Mechanics Building 
looked like this: 


They 





Wrestling. Carnival 


BOUTS TO A FINISH 


EHRLER, the German Hercules 
vs. ABERG, the Unbeaten Finn 


BURNS vs. GERHART 
LURID vs. ROGALSKY 








Coming 


TETRAZZINI AND RUFFO 











nner 
Elizabeth Amsden is not getting much of a 
chance at the Boston Opera this winter. 
observed gazing sympathetically but wistfully at 
Miss Amsden’s work 


She was 


Carolina White in “Aida.” 
in the same role at the Century Opera early this 
season is remembered with pleasure. 

Rene 
the members of the Boston Opera 
troupe told me that the Sunday concerts there are 
not given by the institution, but have been leased 
out to Frederick Johns, who formerly managed 


As the Opera 


One of 


concerts at the Trer.ont Temple. 
concerts are of exceptionally high standard, the ar- 
rangement seems to be satisfactory to every one 


concerned, nee 


Hale, the critic, and Converse, the composer, were 
seen in earnest confab at the Opera, but close watch 
revealed no sign of money passing between them. 

zene 

Walter Damrosch sat in Mrs. “Jack” Gardner's 
box at the Opera. He had been lecturing at her 
home in the afternoon. She is one of the most en 
thusiastic Boston devotees of opera. No one ever 
has been known to accuse Mrs. Gardner of conser- 


vatism. nee 


Philip Hale is an abiding delight, what with his 
playful humor, his keen insight into matters and 
men, and his vast knowledge of musical and artistic 
affairs generally. Seen first at his office in the Bos- 
ton Herald, where he performed the duties of 


in That City. 


dramatic editor, he was later enjoyed even more as 
a host at the St. Botolph Club, where his ripe and 
mellowed judgments on the persons and things dis 
cussed made a deep impression upon his listener. 
One of Mr. Hale’s great enjoyments, he told me, is 
to hear the Boston Symphony Orchestra under its 
present conductor, Dr. Muck, for whom his ad- 
miration is unbounded. 

RRR 

Mario Ancona, minus the blonde beard which he 

used to wear in the old days at the Metropolitan, 
was greeted at the Hotel Lenox. He said that the 
had to be the sake of the 
modern operatic roles, in which the badge of villainy 
no longer is the luxuriant chin whisker. 

Rae 


Martinelli stumbled fatally over the last step of 


beard sacrificed for 


the palanquin as he was making his impressive 
descent before Il Re, and for a few moments “Aida” 
became a comic opera so far as the audience was 


concerned. 


When I saw E. W. Lowry, the urbane press repre 
sentative of the Opera, he was wearing the fur 
rowed brow of anxiety lest Madame D’Alvarez dis 
and concert 


appoint him at the Press Club dinner 


which he was arranging. Late bulletins inform me 
that the Madame tried to dodge the entertainment 
because of the presence of another singer of the 
fair sex on the same program, but matters were ar- 
ranged amicably, Madame D’Alvarez appeared and 
Mr. Lowry’s brow relaxed 

nner 

Mrs. Reinhold Faelten 
When asked to say 
for mention in the Mustcar Courter, Mr 


and Mrs 


Frank Spurr, the very able and ener 


Carl Faelten and 


breathlessly 


were 
busy something 
Faelten 
said “How are you?” Faelten said “How 
do you do?” 
getic business manager of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School—why not simply Piano School had as 
little time as the teachers, but he gave me a book 
to look over which contained autographs of all the 
well known persons who have been visitors at the 
Faelten institution. In a very short talk, Mr. Spurr 
was found to be one of the most progressive gen 
tlemen in the business department of Boston music 
nae 

Huntington Chambers, full of music studios, also 
has a “Woman's Whist Room.” Hm! Very con 
servative. 

nner 

All Boston was laughing at the article in the Sun 
day edition of the New York Times, called “Tenor 
Springs into Fame in a Night.” The tenor referred 


to was Ferrari-Fontana, and the occasion his New 


York debut in “L’ 


newspaperman said to me: “Why, the man has been 


Amore dei tre Re.” One Boston 
singing here all winter, five hours from New York, 
and our papers were full of him, yet it remains for 
\ fine 


I fear that the speaker wa 


New York to ‘make his fame in a night.’ 
metropolis you are.” 
right. 
nur 
This announcement came to me during my Boston 
Margaret: 


Ferrari-Fontana and 


the birth of their dear little 


visit: “Eduardo 
Matzenauer announce 
born the morning of the 20th of 


angel, Adriana 


January, at 6:25, attended by the celebrated Dr 


Newell and with the assistance of Sig. Ferrari 
Fontana, who, with utmost calmness, constantly 
aided with every service.” 


mene 
Emma S. Hosford, T. Adamowski, Wilhelm Hub 
bard, lecturer and critic; Helen Allen Hunt, Priscilla 
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White and Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Frick (now settled 
in Boston for concert and teaching purposes after 
their successful Berlin sojourn) were out when 
visited, and therefore could not add their quota to 
the remarks for the Musicat Courter notebook, 
nem 

George Proctor, the pianist and teacher, gave up 
a few moments from a seance with a pupil, to say 
that he played the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto—an 
recently at Cambridge, and 
that the audience liked the piece because it lasts only 


unconservative work 


eventeen minutes. (Also because Mr. Proctor 
played it well, but some one else told me that.) 
ners 


[here are more American singers at the Boston 
Metropolitan. Conservative? 
nne 
Mayor-elect Curley, of Boston, suggested selling 
the public gardens there in order to raise money for 
the city. Mayor-elect Curley ten 
years ago served a jail sentence for impersonating 


Opera than at the 


Conservative ? 


at a civil service examination a man who was in 
ore financial need of the position sought. Boston 
knew this and yet liked Mr. Curley’s humanity and 


elected him. Conservative? 
mR 
And yet, and yet, the Globe says: “Old Lady 
Boston is now busy making up her mind whether 
she prefers a mayor who says ‘between you and I’ 
ria public letter or a mayor who sings ‘Sweet Ade 
line.’ ” 
mare 


Bowdoin Square Theatre advertisement: “Bos- 
leading Resort for Women and Children. 
Sensational Photo Play of the Underworld: ‘Traffic 
in White Slaves.’- Howard Theatre adver 
“Parisian Beauties Burlesque. Something 


ton’s 


roc.” 
tisement : 
Conservative advertising ? 

nrmre 

From Philip Hale’s “As the World Wags” col 
umn comes this information, not heretofore known 
in New York: 

“A letter 
grieve the many friends of Marie Gay. 


Doing 1 till 11.” 


from Spain contains news that will 
Early in 
October her daughter Carmen, who, according to 
her mother’s description, had a constitution stronger 
than steel, was taken with acute appendicitis and 
lied within thirty hours. Within the month fol 
lowing event Mme. Gay’s second daughter, 
Ysabel, whose state of health had been disquieting 


r some months, was advised by the physicians to 


this 


indergo an operation for an ‘intercostal tumor.’ 
assured the mother that it would be a simple 
operation, not dangerous, but the girl died without 
The devotion of Mme, 


It was 


Chey 


recovering consciousness, 
Gay to these daughters was well known 
her intention to retire soon from the stage, that she 
might live with them. Her plans for them are now 

but she hopes to find consolation in her art. 
She and Mr. Zenatello expect to return to the Bos 
ton Opera House about February 23.” 

4 


Mor Charles Martin Loeffler has finished 


news 


opera. 


nee 
So has George W. Chadwick. 
ner, 
Charles M. Loeffler, by the way, is worse than 
Zabern in his antipathy to everything German. 
One of his friends tells me that Mr. Loeffler, be- 


Still more 


fore sets his music upon the customary ruled 
manuscript paper, erases from the sheets the words 
Printed in Germany.” No more conservative than 
the Loeffler compositions. 
eRe, 
Monsieur Carl Martin Loeffler. 
RRR, 


Quotation from the Hotel Lenox barber shop 
circular: “This shop has recently installed the very 
modern system of sterilization, which, as you will 
is the nearest step to health and brings com 


realize 


and uneasiness to the customer.” 
RRR, 


Felix Fox is one of the most progressive pianists 
In his repertoire there are 
Godowsky 


fort of mind 


to be found anywhere. 


works as the “Kiinstlerleben” 


such 





paraphrase, the Rosenthal “Variations,” the Isidor 
Philipp paraphrases, etc. Mr. Fox is allowed to 
devote too much time to teaching. The country 


should call him out for recital, 
| an A 


Marie de Berg-Léfgren, a successful vocal 
teacher, after she finishes her day’s lessons and de- 
sires recreation, has no need to go far in order to 
hear exceptionally fine violin playing, for in the 
same house with her lives Irma Seydel, the gifted 
young artist who has been making so many success- 
ful concert appearances this season. Miss Seydel, 
petite, blond, pretty, was found at home, but 
seemed inclined to talk about any subject except 
her art. Miss Seydel is a keen observer of life and 
people and knows how to savor her observations 
with sly humor. She confessed that on one occa- 
sion she almost sent a poem to “Variations.” 
Pressed to do so in the future, she reserved d>- 
cision. 

eee 

Henry Russell, head of the Opera, gave me some 
excellent cigarettes and the news that, should the 
Boston Opera go to Paris, it cannot take its 
orchestra there because the musical union of the 
French capital will not permit it. Mr. Russell says 
that the Paris visit looks more than probable, but 
the negotiations cannot be regarded as definitely 
closed at this moment. In answer to a question he 
gave the information also that nothing more has 
been done about the rapprochement between Phila- 
delphia and the Boston Opera. Mr. Russell, 
one of the few men who love their work with en- 
tire devotion, is one of the few men who seem 
thoroughly happy. Hé has big plans for the 
future in regard to the Boston Opera, and they will 
be realized with the right support from the public. 
On every hand I heard nothing but praise for Mr. 
Russell and his achievements. The obstacles he sur- 
mounted would have discouraged a weaker and less 


ambitious man. 
nee 


The Boston public admires its Opera, but fails 
to go there in sufficient numbers. That is not con- 
servatism. It is shortsi¢htedness and ingratitude. 

" 


Benjamin Guckenberger, piano teacher and con- 
ductor, told me that he frequently substitutes for 
Dr. Mees at the Cecilia Society rehearsals, and that 
he is too busy to accept any more pupils. 

RRR 


Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift’s incisive knowledge 
of musical conditions and her apt criticisms upon 
them were much enjoyed. She is occupied as a 
vocal teacher and concert singer. 


Louis Elson and H. T. Parker were greeted in 


the lobby of the Opera. 
hd a 


Mr. Wilson, music critic of the Globe, a young 
man with a sure grasp on his pen and on the subject 
of music, complains that some of the opera singers 
garble his published criticisms and reprint as good 
notices those that were unfavorable. The only wav 
to keep opera singers from committing such a sin 
is to write good i about them always. 


T could see from the exceedingly cordial recen- 
tion everywhere extended to Blanche Freedman 
(Musicat Courter representative in Boston) as 
she piloted me about the city, that she is one of the 
very popular musical personages of the place. Miss 
Freedman has real musical taste, enthusiasm, per- 
sonal charm and a strong sense of justice as her 
chief critical and business assets. The Opera artists 
all praised her eminently fair reports of the per- 
formances. 

nee 

Richard Newman, the shrewd and genial concert 
manager, gave me a few moments of his time at 
Steinert Hall. Although he admitted that this is the 
worst amusement season in eighteen vears, he did 
not appear to be worried in the least. He suegested 
that he thought a great musical attraction in Bos- 
ton would be to have four of the local pianists ap- 


* in which Paris knows and likes her. 


pear together on the same platform, each one play- 
ing a different make of instrument. Messrs. Fox 
and Copeland are willing, said Mr. Newman; but 
he has not yet found the other two. Is Mr. New- 
man’s plan conservative? Hardly. 
nae 
During the visit at the Newman emporium, 
Richard B. Platt, an old student friend from Berlin, 
came in and made arrangements for a concert to 
be given by him at Steinert Hall on March 9. “It 
will cost me money, but I must do it,” explained 
Mr. Platt. The tragedy of the musical prophet in 
his own country is one worthy the treatment of a 
Shakespeare, a Dante, a Corneille. 
ner 
A delightful tea tete-a-tete was that with lovely 
Louise Edvina, whose conversation is as brilliant as 
the singing I heard her do in “Tosca”—even though 
she much prefers to appear in “Louise,” a role 
Mme. Edvina 
told me a delicious story about her English maid, 
who on a certain occasion in Europe, after standing 
in the wings at a “Tosca” and watching her mis- 
tress’ sentimental passages with a particularly un- 
attractive Mario, said afterward in disgust: “Just 
to think of your ’aving to make a fuss over the likes 
of ’im.” Mme. Edvina will appear with the Boston 
Opera in Paris next summer. 
nere 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, was seen walking along Hunting- 
ton avenue in a Beethovenish state of meditation, 
with his hands folded on his back. I heard a funny 
tale about Mollenhauer’s attendance at a recent 
concert of the Cecilia Society when George W. 
Chadwick’s “Noél” was produced. In the middle 
of the number, Mollenhauer got up, climbed over 
several persons in his aisle, and raced from the hall. 
One of the persons he climbed over was George W. 


Chadwick. 
nee 


Mr. Chadwick, by the way, when seen at his room 
in the New England Conservatory, complained that 
his name is not printed often enough in the Must- 


CAL COURIER. 
zee, 


Ralph Flanders, business man of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, advanced the opinion 
that the school is one of the most persistent adver- 
tisers in the United States. He was told that the 
school needed it. And lest this remark be misunder- 
stood. it may be added that the N. E. C. of M. ad- 
vertises in the Musricar. Courter for several months 
before the opening of the school season. 

unre 


Before damning recklessly the morals of Ameri- 
can students in Europe and those in charge of their 
studies there, the damners might examine with 
profit into some of the unconservative conditions in 


our own country. 
nme 


Arthur Foote and Wallace Goodrich were at the 
Jordan Hall concert in which William C. Carl ap- 


peared. 
nee 


Frederick N. Waterman has a tremendous class of 
pupils and produces splendid results, one of the 
chief recent results being George Everett, of the 
Boston Opera, whose voice and vocal art have been 
among the surprises of the season there. Mr. 
Everett also is a gifted sculptor, a clever little 
statuette of Mr. Waterman being striking evidence 
of his talent in that direction. An old family Bible 
in the Waterman studio showed the visitor how 
long the teacher’s family has inhabited New Eng- 
land, but Mr. Waterman’s admission that he has 
tried the tango on the sly offset the impression 
made by the Puritan record of his thoroughly 
respectable family. 


2 FF 
Mrs. Tippitt is one of the musical celebrities of 
Roston, as she has been there since 1883, and turned 
out many vocal pupils who have taken prominent 
part in the city’s musical activity. She is a warm 
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champion of the Boston Opera and believes that the 
municipality should help to maintain it. 


nnre 


Another voice pedagogue of importance is Mrs. 
McAllister, coach, among others, to Marie Sun- 
delius, who is winning such marked concert suc- 
cesses. Mrs, McAllister used to manage fashionable 
morning musicales at the Somerset Hotel before the 
Opera started. In the same studio with Mrs. Mc- 
Allister is Miss Barrows, who has a large class in 
Providence, but spends a teaching day each week in 
Boston. She also is a public singer of renown. 

nner 

Jessie Davis is a pianist largely self taught, al 
though she explains that her musical perspective 
was widened considerably by Harold Bauer. She is 
trying to specialize as an ensemble performer, an 
art she likes better than solo display. Miss Davis 
is keenly alive to every phase of modern pianism 
Her studio is a real workshop. The absence of the 
usual photograph gallery on the walls was a blessed 
relief. 

nner 

Malcolm Lang, son of B. J. Lang, does not seem 
to worry much about mundane. On 
January 23 the locked door of his studio bore the 
written legend: “Mr. Lang can be reached by tele- 
phone. He will resume on January 26.” Lucky 
Mr. Lang, who is by no means a conservative. 

mRe 

Paul Hultman, MusicaL Courter representative 
in Worcester, Mass., has a large school there, but 
controls a lucrative class also in Boston, where he 
He spoke 


things 


is one of the popular younger teachers. 
with enthusiasm about the large circulation of the 
Musica. Courier in Worcester. 

R2ee 


Alert and sympathetic B. M. Davison, of the 
White-Smith Publishing Co., gave me an interesting 
talk about American compositions. He is in the 
market for them when they are good, he said, ‘‘and 
then only,” he added. The many presses at the 
large White-Smith plant were running full blast 
when I looked in, but I do not know whether only 
American works were being printed. Mr. Davison 
told me about a Charles Wakefield Cadman lecture 
at which one of the auditors exclaimed upon getting 
his first glimpse of Cadman: “Why, he isn’t an 
Mr. Davison’s ideas on advertising are 
He says: 


Indian.” 
worthy of the attention of composers. 


“It isn’t enough that a composition is good. The 
publisher must reveal that fact to the public.” 
npr 
More Boston conservatism: An article in the 


Killed William E. 
The possi- 


American entitled “Why I 
Annis,” by Captain Peter C. Hains, Jr. 
bility that Mayor Fitzgerald may go into vaudeville 
after the completion of his term of office. The 
dancing of the tango by the girls at the Wellesley 
College Prom. The Boston Post’s advice: “After 
tangoing in a dance hall wait a few moments before 
going into the cold night air.” 
nner 
Otto Urack missed his appointment by inches. 
nere 


At the Hotel Lenox the bill of fare included 
“Escallopes of Veal 4 la Marcoux.” 


Stephen Townsend, courteous, polished, accom 
plished, remains one of the most sought after vocal 
instructors in Boston. His artistic studio is never 
empty except late at night. Recently at the Copley 
Plaza, Mr. Townsend was heard in concert when 
the Paul Scheinpflug “Worpswede” was performed 
by him, Mrs. Townsend and violin and English 
horn assistance. Mr Townsend was surprised to 
hear that “Worpswede” is known in New York. 


Herwegh von Ende produced it in the metropolis 
a half dozen years ago. 
Rn Re 


Verdi's “Stabat Mater” was not performed for 
the first time in America at the Schola Cantorum 
New York concert, as announced on its program 
last week. A Boston informant tells me that the 
“Stabat Mater” was done by the Cecilia Society of 
Boston, under the direction of B. J. Lang, on 
December 7, 1898. 

RRR 

The music critic of the Christian Science Monitor 
was overheard asking a Boston Opera usher for his 
opinion of a singer. That is painfully unconserva- 
tive. 

Rane 

Boston has an orchestra which by many musical 
connoisseurs fond of superlatives is considered to 
That it is a splendid or- 
chestra founded and 
supported through many losing years by the gen- 
erosity of one man, Henry Lee Higginson. He 
paid the deficits, bought valuable instruments for 
the players, engaged the best conductors he could 
get, built a Boston hall for the organization and— 
defied the musical union of his city. There is noth- 
ing conservative in that. 

RRR 


Felix Weingartner is not to lead at the Boston 


be the best in the world. 


no one can doubt. It was 


Opera this season. 
Ree 
Eusebius G. Hood, the sage, conductor, public 
school music supervisor, musical ruler of Nashua, 
N. H., and excellent raconteur, was seen at the 
Opera just as the outpouring crowd swallowed up 
his Napoleonic figure and prevented a meeting for 
a chat. 
nner 
Frances Alda and Alice Nielsen made a Satur- 
day evening trip on the Merchants’ Limited from 
New York to Boston and engaged in continued and 
friendly converse during the entire five hours of the 
journey. This shatters all ancient jests regarding 
the fraternalism of prima donnas. 
nner 


Hello, Baltimore and Washington. 
LEONARD LIEBLING 


Vale, Boston! 


alibi 
PIATITS AMATI CELLO. 


(By Cable to the Musicat Courter.) 


January 31, !ot4 





London, 

The famous Nicholas Amati cello which belonged to 
Alfred Piatti has been sold to the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. K. 

The famous Nicholas Amati cello that is re- 
ferred to in this cablegram is one that was pre 
sented by Liszt to Alfredo Piatti in 1844. The ceilo 
is one that is familiar to connoisseurs and artists, 
and has a history that is replete with much that is 
of great interest to the musical world. When the 
contents of the cable were conveyed to Jean 
Gerardy, in New York, by Louis Blumenberg, of 
the Musicat Courter (himself a cellist of note), 
Mr. Gerardy at once, as did Mr. Blumenberg, rec- 
ognized the cello, for both these artists had been 
well acquainted with Piatti up to the time of his 
death and had played upon this famous Nicholas 
Amati cello at the Piatti home in London 

That the instrument should come to America was, 
of course, a surprise to both these cellists, but it 
certainly is an event that will be hailed with much 
pleasure by those who are interested in an instrt: 
ment of as great value as this, aside from the fact 
that it at one time belonged: to Liszt. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer, in response to an inquiry re 
garding the fact that his house had secured this 
famous instrument, confirmed the news, and also 
conveyed the information that with the cello, which 


was purchased from the Piatti family, he expected © 
there would be given the letter written by Liszt to 
Alfredo Piatti presenting him with this famous in- 
strument. 

Piatti, born in 1822, died in 1go1, and most of 
his artistic activity was spent in London. He was 
one of the famous cellists of his time. 

— —>—--- 


SELIGMAN COLLECTION SOLD. 


rhe collection of violins, cellos and bows which 
formerly were the property of the late Alfred L. 
Seligman, music lover and amateur cellist, was sold 
at auction at the Anderson Galleries Tuesday of last 
week, There were twenty-six items, and they. 
realized about $2,800: the highest price obtained 
was $950 for an Amati violin, then $400 for a 
Vuillaume violin. None of the items was vouched 
for as genuine. From a cursory glance, it seemed 
that most of them were not. The Anderson Gallery 
handled the sale in a most dignified manner and 
sold the objects simply under the names which the 
collector is believed to have regarded as genuine 
when he purchased the specimens. The catalogue 
contained an Amati violin and also a cello of that 
make, but did not state which of the Amatis was the 
fashioner. The Amati family was quite numerous. 
Che best of them was Nicolaus Amati, then there 
were Hieronimus and others. As to the cello “by 
Steinert,” that was probably a Stainer, but which 
one? There were two Stainers whe in their day 
It is doubtful, however, ii 
There are 
many, in fact a great many fiddles which pass for 
Stainers. 

Most of the buyers at the recent sale were ama 


made fairly good cellos. 
the one on sale was a genuine Stainer. 


teur musicians ; however, Uvide Musin, the Belgian 
violinist and teacher, bought the bow which on the 
catalogue was mentioned as made by Servais. This 
should have read “made for Servais.” 
the famous cellist whose concertos, paraphrases and 


Servais was 


shorter pieces were in vogue during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Musin evidently 
knew what he was buying as he is a connoisseur. 
Some of the bows sold for as little as two and three 
dollars apiece. 

Che one designated as a Dodd did not have the 
distinguishing qualities of the bows of that make 

rhe late Mr. Seligman was a liberal contributor 
where music was concerned, and no doubt he must 
have been happy to help out a needy musician kere 
and there by buying an instrument or a bow. 
Possibly, too, he might have been persuaded to pur 
chase occasionally from some dealer who himself 
may have thought he was selling a genuine article 
To establish the authenticity of violins or bows is 
no easy matter, and there is no business in which 
more Opportunities for deception exists than this 
one, unless possibly in the line of paintings. 

Alfred Seligman did a worthy thing in bequeath 
ing his collection to the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and it was a pity that his whole object 
could not have been carried out. The announcement 
on the catalogue stated that “the instruments were 
given without restriction, and the Board of Direc 
tors has found it impracticable to use instruments 
of such value for the purpose, and therefore offers 
them at public sale, the proceeds of the sale to be 
devoted to the charitable purposes of the society 
This is done with the knowledge and consent of the 
family of the late Alfred G. Seligman.” 

——_@——— 


A CHANCE FOR “‘CARMEN”’ AT LAST. 


A young lady in Elizabeth writes ta us to point 
out that as the tango is now all the rage, “Carmen’ 
would be certain to have a great success, becaus¢ 
We think “Car 


but we are 


the habanera song is real tango. 
men” might please the musical public, 
not sure that the tango craze would have any bear 
ing on its success. 
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THE “RING” CYCLE. 


141 


Rhinegold What romance in the 


music critic’s dull imagination 1s 


Rhinegold ! 
kven a 
quickened at the sound and flits away to the fair- 
land 


name ! 
of mythology, where the yellow metal glim- 
mers and glows under the waves of a haunted river 

ich “ran through caverns measureless to man 
down to a sunless sea.” 
In those days, ever so long ago before the dull 
pated historian had begun to fix dates, and the 
facts, there 
Sirens 
their ensnaring songs beside the ancient ocean, 


humdrum man of science demanded 


were elves in the foam of the forest stream. 
ing 
ind nymphs with golden hair danced on flowery 
beds of asphodel in the light of the setting sun. 
Goat footed satyrs ogled them from the depths of 
a shady wood, and hobbling dwarfs blinked in their 


In those days there were giants in 


CaVCS 
the land, and the gods and goddesses of heaven 
Lust 


of power set them at enmity one with the other, 


and earth were as numberless as the stars. 


day began in tumult, wasted away in strife, and 


Che 
ended in anger, 

It happened that once, as the Nibelung, Alberich, 
was groveling on the slimy bed of the Rhine, he 
heard three gossiping sirens singing of the gold 
they were set to guard and of the wonderful power 
that would lurk in a ring fashioned of it by him 
who had forsworn love. 

Of course it was a mistake to leave gold of such 
superlative value in the care of three pretty girls, 
who could attract but could not defend. But then, 
perhaps, it had not yet been discovered in those 
lays that women will talk. Why, even submerging 
them under the Rhine could not stop them from 
talking 
\ lb« rl h 


W her the 


Their garrulity was fatal to their cause. 
their submarine singing 
He de- 


to rob the bank and abscond with the treasure, 


learned from 


gold was and what it would do. 
hed 
had been rejected as a suitor by each of the 


It 


Rhine daughters in turn, As a wooer he was not 


a succe So he forswore love, which was the 


He 


shed and spluttered and slipped and slid in the 


: man with a face like his could do, 


i ' 
CS mo 
i till ‘ 


id sluicy slush on the sloamy, slimy slopes of 
r bed till he got to the glimmering gold: 

t and yell Ww, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, and rolled; 


and light to hold; 


hammered 
Hoarded. bartered, bought and sold, 
Stolen rrowed, squandered, doled: 
y the 


very verge 


young, but hugged by the old 
of the churchyard mould; 
»f many a crime untold: 

! Gold! Gold! 


lat 
ld 


Gold! Gold 


G 1 or bad a thousand-f 


\lberich carried off the metal to his under- 
| smithy and with Mime’s help made a ring 

which proved to be a source of as much 
e immemorial days as it often is to- 
he 


the Rhine he was suffering 


trouble in thos 


lay His plans miscarried, because when 


formed them under 


He counted his chickens 
The amphibious capi- 


from water on the brain. 


before they were hatched. 


talist was robbed of his plate, tarnhelm and ring by 
Wi 


cavernous home in the bowels of the earth. 


Loge, who had called on him at his 


It 


yan and 


was a contemptible and ungentlemanly trick on 
the part of Wotan, the chief god of Walhalla, and 
Loge, the fire god, to lay their hands on Alberi-h, 
who was entertaining them, by impersonating a 


dragon and a toad through the magical power of 


the tarnhelm, which is Wagnerian Norse for an 
ron chain cap 

Wotan, however, does not long keep the ring. 
Erda comes halfway out of a rock and counsels 
These are 
two giants, very unpleasant and rude giants, who 


stump onto the stage to the music of a fiercely 


him to give it up to Fafner and Fasolt. 





masculine march, and one well worthy of the fire 
brigade of the militant suffragettes. Wotan seizes 
this opportunity to wote. It is one of his charac- 
teristic peculiarities. The cause of feminine poli- 
tics without votes for women would be no more 
denaturalized than the “Ring of the Nibelungs” 
would be without wotes for Woton. 

But even with the help of a long spear and de- 
scending scales on the trombones Wotan’s woting 
won't work. He is obliged to relinquish the ring 
to the giants. They desire the ring for the power 
it gives and not as a finger ornament—for orna- 
ments are not obligatory to nasty giants who go 
about in their bear skins. 

Wotan gives up the ring, the gold plate and the 
tarnhelm to Fafner and Fasolt in exchange for 
'reia, whom the giants had received from Wotan 
as pay for building a palace for him. Wotan was 
evidently much more cut up about losing his ring 
than his daughter. 

Finally Donner, the thunder god, after having 
made a great threat—mere heat lightning, so to 
speak—brings down his ponderous hammer with 
magnificent effect and makes a real thunder- 
storm. It was no theatrical flash in the pan, but 
a genuine, best quality, directly imported Nor- 
wegian lightning flash and thunder clap such as 
the gloomy and desolate fiords by the northern seas 
might witness and reecho., 

Fafner and Fasolt quarrel over the gold. Fafner 
brains Fasolt with the trunk of a pine tree and 
makes off with the ring. 

Wotan and Fricka, Froh and Freia, Donner and 
Loge pass over the rainbow left by the storm and 
enter the shining palace of Walhalla in the glory of 
the crimson sunset. Faint and far sounds the 
lament of the Rhine maidens from the chill and 
treasureless river, moaning for the gold that erst- 
while glimmered and glowed under the sparkling 
waves. 

Such waves were, surely, never surpassed on any 
stage. With powerful field glasses of special 
luminosity it was impossible for our experienced 
eyes to detect the mechanism of the Rhine waves 
that dashed and splashed in a most disconcertingly 
natural manner across the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, on Thursday after- 
noon, January 29, when the first segment of the 
“Ring” was presented in a superlatively sumptuous 
manner, 

With the singing and deportment of the artists 
of the cast we had long been familiar. We knew 
their voices to a T, and needed no program to dis- 
tinguish them in their sartorial and capillose dis- 
We knew likewise the ways and wiles of 
the learned, laborious, painstaking and ungraceful 
Alfred Hertz. We looked for a magnificent per- 
formance by the orchestra, and we got it. But we 
were quite unprepared for such perfection of stage 
mechanism as was exhibited in the flowing river, 
mountain panoramas, subterranean caverns, fleecy 
clouds, lightning flash and awe inspiring thunder of 
this “Rhinegold” representation. 


guises. 


Among the actors Carl Jérn was especially no- 
ticeable by reason of his flaunting robes of flam- 
ing scarlet and yellow, his curly brick red wig and 
his jaunty manner as Loge, the vivacious and elu- 
sive fire god. He gave a remarkably subtle, in- 
cisive and keenly intellectual study of the very dif- 
ficult role. It is unnecessary to add that his sing- 
ing was equally satisfactory. Poor little Mime 
would find small sympathy for his woes if such a 
delectable artist as Albert Reiss did not add the 
note of pathos to the part. Hermann Weil is al- 
ways an intelligent and interesting interpreter of 
any character he undertakes. His Wotan was no 


exception to the rule. Basil Ruysdael as Donner 
and Carl Braun as Fafner made as much of their 
respective parts as could be expected of such artists 
in charatters as ponderous and uningratiating. 
Herbert Witherspoon looks decidedly more like a 
gentleman when off the stage than he does dis- 
guised as the giant Fasolt. His sonorous voice al- 
ways is an aural joy. No wonder the sweet and 
girlish Freia preferred the Walhallian dandy, Froh 
—a character agreeably portrayed by Lambert 
Murphy. 

Among the women Olive Fremstad had the most 
to do as Fricka, whom she represented as a stern 
and serious spouse who deported herself with dig- 
nity and with authority. Margarete Ober made 
delightful the two roles of Erda and Flosshilde. 
Vera Curtis as Freia, Lenora Sparkes as Wog- 
linde, and Bella Alten as Wellgunde sang their re- 
spective parts as sympathetically as the most criti- 
cal Wagnerian could wish. 

It was a splendid cast throughout and an admira- 
ble performance. Nevertheless we must give the 
laurel wreath this time to the Metropolitan man- 
agement for adding an extra glory to Wagner’s 
imperishable music drama. The cast in full: 


WOON 655s co EPS Sink esd soar kon knseednws Hermann Weil 
TRE rs ai aka k ek SE CRRA ERK 06a ee Basin Ruysdael 
PUN iio id ive tas se cawbetis bkccea de Lambert Murphy 
CME a ako Gan eae down iA hae hc ink cek eeu Carl Jérn 
PIS. 655 EEA a a 0c is Ce Otto Goritz 
IO aaa oatin's's 6b vs 0c Rade E a AG OOO hex or nk Albert Reiss 
PE i ha'cG Sack skit uc deeeeee kas onal Herbert Witherspoon 
PRT os ios coe bec bek Fenehe se thewiendkneta Carl Braun 
PR BS SS ike on ch awas he Olive Fremstad 
BU ns bke'c k we ow shad Gea daca ka awn ae Vera Curtis 
OS ag ceived cca beerbha ba aes hat baer Margarete Ober 
WEDS 5s a. Biss 9 can e¥ hs coke bes ia cen Lenora Sparkes 
SOON Sa'cs Sn Se G5c'b 44 ck a dbneinaesatedboka Bella Alten 
PO Rik ook vd GEE os vas ive cache Margarete Ober 


Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 


a een 
CONCERNING STRAUSS 





What the Harvard Musical Review claims about 
Richard Strauss’ music “coming nearer the folk- 
song than that of any other great composer, with 
the possible exception of Weber,” is substantiated 
by the first named composer himself, who says that 
the root of all his melodic subjects is easily trace- 
able to folk tunes. Certainly those themes which 
are markedly diatonic in “Salome,” “Rosen- 
kavalier,” “Elektra,” “Death and Transfiguration,” 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra,” “Don Quichotte” and 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” seem to bear out Strauss’ 
assertion, When that usually complex composer 
chooses to be simple, none could be more so. 


——- 
WESTERN ENTERPRISE 





Kansas City possesses a public library which is 
progressive, not to say radical. That institution has 
installed 500 music machine rolls which patrons are 
enabled to take home and put on the player piano. 
Charles D. Johnston, of the Cossitt Library, in 
Memphis, commenting on the Kansas City innova- 
tion, prophesies this: “The day is coming when 
public libraries will circulate phonograph records of 
musical selections, famous speeches and discourses 
on various and important topics in the same manner 
that they loan books at present.” 


en ee 
WHAT'S THE USE, BOSTON ? 


“It is an open secret,” says Henry T. Finck in 
the New York Evening Post, “that the New York 
Philharmonic is no longer in any way inferior to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; in some respects, 
indeed—notably the brass choir and the heads of 
other instrumental families—it is superior. . . . 
The time has come when New Yorkers can take 
as much pride in their Philharmonic as the Bos- 
tonians do in their world-famed orchestra.” 
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PARIS AS A PLACE FOR MUSIC STUDY. 


How to Live Cheaply There—Only Dangers Are for Those Who Go Abroad Without Sufficient 
Money to Live Upon—Study Thoroughly with American Teachers 
Before Taking a Finishing Course in Paris. 


Paris, January 20, 1914. 

Now to go on about Paris from where | left oft 
last week. I remember that, when speaking of 
concerts, I forgot to mention the Concerts Rouge 
and the Concerts Touche. At each of th_se there 
is an orchestra of about twenty excellent players 
(all Premier Prixs of the Conservatoire), each has 
its permanent home, gives a concert every evening, 
and offers the student an opportunity of becoming 
familiar, in pleasant surroundings, with all the 
standard chamber music and with most of the sym- 
phonic works and genre pieces for orchestra (in 
arrangements specially made for these concerts) ai 
most reasonable prices. 

As to the cost of living here. I advise no stu- 
dent to come here unless he can be absolutely sure 
of an income having at least fifteen dollars a week. 
I do not say that you cannot live for less than that 
in Paris, but I do say that Paris is not a city of 
cheap living and that an American boy or girl who 
has come from a good home will not live happily on 
less money than that. Above all, do not think that 
you are going to be able to earn something to help 
out with over here. Some of you geniuses can, per- 
haps, but you are the rare exception. Who wants 
to pay you for doing something in the spare time 
you have between practising and taking lessons? I 
do not know. Neither does Rev. Mr. Shurtleff, 
who gave me many of the ideas for this article and 
who has devoted himself for many years to lending 
a helping hand to the American students here. He 
tells me that no less than seven cases of real ces- 
titution among the American studenis have come 
to his notice since last fall—young people who 
thought they could show the world how to exist on 
nothing in Paris, and who had to be helped to get 
back home. 

The cheapest way for students to live in Paris, 
I am informed, is for three to take an 
atelier or small atelier apartment together, getting 
their own breakfasts and a small luncheon or sup- 
per, and taking one big, square meal at some good 
but cheap restaurant (there are some of that sort 
still left) once a day. This is all right, but usually 
results in indigestion and in quarrels as to who 
shall use the studio at which time for practising, 
unless you and your studio mates have more com- 
mon sense and forbearance than the average 
healthy young American specimen. You will hard- 
ly find board and lodging in a good private pension 
in Paris now for less than seven francs ($1.40) 
a day, even if you make an arrangement for sev- 
eral months, Remember that beside board and 
lodging there are laundry bills, piano hire, etc., to 
be paid regularly, so that my estimate of fifteen 
dollars a week is not too high. The boys have to 
live privately, for there are no homes or rooming 
clubs for them, whereas the girls, if they wish, can 
generally find a home at the Students’ Hostel 
(where pension costs from 5.50 francs up) or at 
the American Students’ Club, both of which insti- 
tutions offer to the girl student a pleasant home 
with congenial companions under the best and 
pleasantest of supervision. There is also an Amer- 
ican Students’ Club for the men, to which more 
artists than musicians belong. 

There is a good deal offered in the way of en- 
tertainment for the music students. The various 
clubs which have been named have little affairs, 
musicales, etc., regularly through the winter. 
There is Rev. Mr. van Winkle’s “St. Luke’s Read- 
ing Room,” there is a Y. M. C. A., which, I un- 
derstand, is to become more active than it has 


two or 





been, and every Sunday evening there are the st:- 
dents’ atelier reunions, which partake of the nature 
of a nonsectarian meeting, with a common sense 
talk by Rev. Mr. Shurtleff about some live issue 
and plenty of good music. It is a rare Sunday 
night when the hall is not filled to the last row with 
two to three hundred Americans, young and old. 
There are two American churches here, that in the 
Avenue de l’Alma, High Church Episcopal, which 
makes no special appeal to the students except. for 
the fact that Alfred Behrens has an excellent boy 
choir there, and that in the Rue de Berri, which is 
more homey. And then there is the splendid 
American Hospital at Neuilly, which is not a char- 
ity institution, but expects you to pay, even if ever 
so little, if you can, but which will take its best 
care of you just the same if you are dead broke. 
All in all, you will be looked out for here in Paris. 
And you will like the city. And it will do you 
good—unless it’s too big for you and turns your 
head, in which case you had better stay at home in 
advance. And you will learn a lot here, not only 
how to sing or how to play the violin or piano, but 
how to be more charitable in your whole attitude 
toward the world than you were at home. 

To conclude with just a few words about the 
advantages of studying here. I believe that there 
are hundreds of teachers in America who can, teach 
you how to sing or play splendidly and that you 
should first go to one of them and not come over 
here until you are. pretty well along and able to 
understand what it is that you can get over here— 
the finish, And I do not mean only the finish that 
some teacher here of wide experience can give you, 
but the finish that the pictures in the galleries give 
you, that you learn from brushing up against new 
peoples and new customs and new ideas and new 
methods of life, from seeing new things, from 
thinking new thoughts—that finish which is going 
to change you from a mere singer or a mere piano 
player or a mere fiddler into a musician—a totally 
diffcrent thing—into a real artist, for (and this is 
something which every wise teacher should drill 
into the head of every scholar from the beginning 
on) in order to be a real musician, a real artist, 
you have got to know a deal about all the other fine 
arts there are, including the gentle art of how to 
live with the right attitude toward the rest of the 
world—something you can never learn in America 
alone if you live to be a great uncle to Mcthuselah 

H. O. Oscoon. 
a 


SEEMS EASY. 





A newspaper says: “To learn to sing, go to hear 
the opera singers, just as the young canaries are 
taught by listening to the older birds who know 
how.” That sounds well, but works out only rela- 
tively, for without the directions of a competent 
teacher, no young vocalist is able to imitate cor- 
rectly what is done by the opera singers. Vocal 
art never can be acquired without much practise, 
intelligent study, and almost. infinite practical ap- 
plication. 

tienandentonseens 
ITALIAN SOCIETY FORMED. 





The Federazione Italiana Artisti Lirici has been 
formed recently with the following officers and 
directors: President, Adamo Gregoretti, first bari- 
tone La Scala, Milan, Italy; San Carlo, Naples, 
Italy; Solis, Montevideo, Uruguay; Municipale, 
Odessa, Russia; Municipale, Santiago, Chile; 
Kediviale, Cairo, Egypt; Nationale, Bucharest, 


Roumania; Tivoli, San Francisco, Cal., etc.; vice- 
president, Salvatore Avitabile, conductor of orches- 
tra, laureate from San Pietro Majella, Naples; 
twenty years’ experience in America; treasurer, 
Umberto Sacchetti, tenor of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company; general director, Cav. G. Bruno, 
ex-baritone, now correspondent Gazette Theatrale 
Italiana, Milan; Theatre Contemporaneo, Torino; 
La Scena, Modena; Corriere Musicale, Florence; 
L’arte, Trieste; M. A. first 
baritone, Theatro Naples; Fenice, 
Venice; Karl Theatre, Vienna; Carlo Felice, Genoa, 
rhe object of this organization is the advance- 


secretary, Rossini 


San Carlo, 
etc. 
ment of opera in America and of Italian lyric artists 
in this country. It is the intention of the society to 
organize an opera company and give performances 
in New York and possibly also throughout the 


country in the near iuture. 


a 


HARMONY. 


At a dinner given last week by the Society for 


the Promotion of Grand Opera in English, the 
speakers on the subject of opera in our native 
tongue were Reginald de Koven, Walter Damrosch, 
Victor Herbert, Otto David 


Charles Henry Meltzer, Percy MacKaye 


Kahn, Bispham, 

Mr. de Koven made an introductory complaint 
because English is not the official language on the 
stage of the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Damrosch spoke about his “Cyrano” and his 
“Scarlet Letter,” and complained because the man 
aging director at the Metropolitan is not conversant 
with English. 

Otto Kahn spoke about his own attitude toward 
opera in English and complained that operati 
translations from foreign languages are inartistic 
“As long as my fellow directors and myself con 
trol the policy of the Metropolitan,” concluded Mr 
Kahn, “English will not be the regular language 
sung there.” 

Mr. Bispham spoke about his appearances in 
“The Cave Man” and “The 
at the Bohemian Jinks in the California redwood 
He complained that the Metropolitan and 


\tonement of Pan’ 


forest. 
New York do not know what real opera is and ad 
vised them to go to California to hear it. 

Charles Henry Meltzer spoke about his grand 
opera librettos, and after acknowledging “shame 
lessly” that he is the best man to do such work, 
complained because he does not receive enough 
money for it. 

Victor Herbert spoke about his “Natoma” and 
“Madeleine” and another grand opera which he 
will write, and complained about the way the daily 
newspaper critics in New York had treated “Made 
He referred with parti 


leine” in their reviews. 


ular heat to an individual whom he sarcastically 
dubbed “‘the dean.” 
“charlatanism” and read a piece of praise written 


by Wagner about the original French piece from 


Then he mentioned R. Strauss’ 


which the “Madeleine” libretto was made. 

Percy MacKaye spoke about a masque which hi 
is writing for the city of St. Louis and complained 
because the Metropolitan Opera House does not 
specifically commission experienced 


and composers to write operas in English for that 


playwrights 


institution. 

There were about 100 guests present and most 
of them spoke very little, while the few who did 
complained that the dinner.and speeches were not 
worth the $5-charged for them. 

Then every one went home. 


a an 
CONGRATULATIONS, TOM. 





Tom Karl, tenor, who was formerly with the 
Bostonians, observed his seventy-second birthday 
recently in Rochester, N. Y. 
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A TREMENDOUS PAIR. 


Luisa Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo gave a joint 
mcert last Sunday evening, February 1, at the New 


rk Hippodrome, and as was to be expected, 


packed that vast auditorium as we hardly remem 
have seen it packed before. Enthusiasm ran 
enzy and no Latin country could have shown 
emotion and exuberance than was manifested 
the several thousand persons who shouted, 
ind cheered to the echo every program 
l every encore of the famous pair of 
nye! 
here be no dwelling on details, for the hour 
the presses are oiled and waiting, and be 
ill things, the art of Tetrazzini and Ruffo is 
iliar to the musical world to need elucida 
r confirmation at this time. 
e. letrazzini, as always, achieved her amaz 
tura flights with all the brilliancy and as 
irance of a nightingale, and added to amazemen! 
narvelous technic, the listener felt joy at the 
f tone, flexibility of phrasing, ease of emis 
ind genuineness of musical feeling revealed by 
Im letrazzini 
litta Ruffo, that astounding baritone virtuoso, 
ll the surprising volume of tone which he 
sesses, and brought to bear also his authorita- 
tive delivery, dramatic impressiveness, and the really 


beautiful quality of his voice in the middle and high 

He sang with fervor and expressiveness. 
Ime. Tetrazzini’s numbers were the aria, “Ri- 
Verdi's “Aida,” the “Mad 


rno Vuincitor,” from 


scene,’ from Thomas’ Hamlet,” and “Polacco,” 
from the same composer’s “Mignon.” 

Mr. Ruffo sang an aria from Rossini’s “William 
Tell,” the prologue to “Pagliacci” and an aria from 
“Dinorah,” of Meyerbeer. 

Together the famous artist pair did a duet from 
“Barber of Seville,” which set the audience wild. 

Nahan Franko and his orchestra played unusually 
judicious and sympathetic accompaniments and were 
heard also in two numbers of their own which, de- 
spite the presence of the vocal “stars,” met with a 
vociferous reception. Mr. Franko is a leader of 
wide experience and faultless taste, and beside sound 
musical knowledge, he possesses also uncommon 
temperament and ability to please his hearers. 

Yves Nat played the piano accompaniment for 
the singers and also contributed a solo. 

—_—@—_—_- 


TWO WAYS TO PLAY. 


That Fritz Kreisler should have risked $80,000 
on margin stock speculation in Wall street and come 
out winner to the tune of $18,000 is cause for con- 
gratulation. In an editorial of the Evening Sun 
the hope is expressed that the great violinist will not 
indulge in Wall street caprices, but adhere to the 
Vienna variety. That is not bad advice. However, 
it is doubtful whether it will be heeded either by the 
Viennese violinists or other artists. Many of them 
love to woo the dangerous goddess of chance. 

It is said that Wieniawski, the Polish violinist, 
who toured the country with Rubinstein, lost all his 
earnings at the card table. The anomaly about the 
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TETRAZZINI AT VILLA TETRAZZINI IN LUGANO, SWITZERLAND. 








desire to risk money on things they know nothing 
about is that these artists seldom take chances on 
what they really do know. There are very few who 
will invest in their own business. This they leave 
to an impresario. 

Here’s to Kreisler. Let him continue for many 
years to make money by playing his violin and not 


lose it by playing the ticker. 


——o——— 
ELMAN A MASTER. 


Admirers of Mischa Elman are not to be de- 
terred by wind and weather. Even the moisture, 
mist and downpour of Saturday last, January 31, 
could not dampen the ardor of the throng of en- 
thusiasts—mostly feminine, but with a goodly leav- 
ening of males—which filled every available space 
of Carnegie Hall, New York, when Mischa Elman 
played the violin. The recital began with Bee- 
thoven’s early sonata for violin and piano, in which 
Percy Kahn at the piano, divided the honors with 
the violinist. Thin and formal as this chamber 
composition sounded in the big hall, it nevertheless 
seemed to give great satisfaction to the audience. 
Both performers were recalled to the platform 
three or four times, 

Goldmark’s concerto, op. 28, is a delightful work, 
full of broad, impassioned melody, and abounding 
with passages which ought to rejoice the heart of 
the violinist who can play them, Mischa Elman, 
of course, made short work of the difficulties and 
treated his hearers to one of the most musical intér- 
pretations of a violin work that Carnegie Hall has 
heard for many a long day. This artist’s techni- 
cal skill is so great that he makes difficult passages 
seem the most natural accomplishment. But even 
the least musically educated listener in the audience 
cannot escape the witchery of the luscious tone and 
the insinuating charm of nuance and accent which 
Mischa Elman lavishes on the melodic phrases. 

Vivaldi’s G minor concerto, written about 200 
years ago, and edited for modern players by the 
Hungarian violinist, Tivadar Nachez, was listened 
to with attention, but without any great show of 
enthusiasm. 

Much more to the liking of the matinee audience 
were the shorter modern compositions at the end of 
the program. It was long before the audience would 
let the violinist put his instrument away and take 
a well earned rest. The complete program: 


Sonata in D, op. 12 (for violin and piano)... .Beethoven 

Cometh i MB isa oi cabin cng Vos hens cos ee 

Concerto in G minor (with organ and piano), 
Vivaldi-Nachez 


Nocturne in E flat.....................-Chopin-Sarasate 


Vioil- ale ‘PROGR os isc 5k vee ddd Cua 0d Schumann-Auer 
Gi 66 ci ER oan Hoa oR Grétry-Franko 
Pabenibe We: Ais ciiskpe ins Siac kdn poco heen eeres Wieniawski 
—-<o-— a 
IMPOSSIBLE ! 





{New York Times, January 21, 1914.] 
Boston, Jan. 20, 1914. 

A daughter was born today to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana. Mrs. Fontana is known 
professionally as Margareta Matzenauer, and is un- 
der contract with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York. Her husband is a tenor of the 
Boston Opera Company. 

(Musical Courier, January 21, 1914.] 

“Margarete Matzenauer repeated her extraordi- 
nary performance in the impersonation of Ortrud, 
and after her invocation in the second.act was warm- 
ly applauded, in spite of the tradition that there 
shall be no applause in the middle of a Wagner 
act.” 

Of course the error was a slip of the pen. 
garete Ober was the contralto in mind. 

—_——o---—- 
FOR POLITICIANS. 

Portland, Me., reports that it has made $2,335.28 
on its municipal concerts during the past year— 
probably because no form of graft was mixed up 
with the venture. 


Mar- 
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A SCHONBERG QUARTET. 


Nothing to cause hisses or any other sort of dis- 
turbance except applause was heard on Monday 
evening, January 26, at Aeolian Hall, when the 
Flonzaley Quartet played Arnold Schénberg’s D 
minor quartet, sandwiched between an adagio and 
fugue by Mozart and the G major quartet by Bee- 
thoven. An unusual program association, that of 
Mozart, Schénberg and Beethoven, but not an in- 
appropriate one, for it showed sharply the con- 
trast between the old and the new, and demon- 
strated also that the basic principle of musical art, 
the employment of counterpoint, harmony and me!- 
ody, to express images in tone, never seems to 





vary in spite of radical changes as regards out- 
ward form and the sources of inspiration. 

To accus Schonberg of insincerity, and of a de- 
sire merely to be different from other composers, 
as some commentators and musicians do, is to 


condemn a evidence whatsoever 
His music cannot be regarded as testimony deter- 


mining his sincerity or his lack of it, especially as 


man upon no 


he himself has published the utterance that “an 
utist composes not in order to please others bit 
because he wishes to give voice to his feelings.’ 
If that voice sounds harsh and grating to some 
ears, does that justify the owners of those ears 
in calling the projector of the voice insincere ? 

A critic on a well known New York daily news 
paper said to a writer on the Musica Courier: 
“Schénberg wrote commonplace music for many 
years, but found that he was making no public 
stir, therefore he become 
bizarre and outlandish and began to write this 


suddenly decided to 
crazy stuff so as to force audiences to pay atten- 
tion to him and newspapers to discuss his works.” 
Chat is a cruel indictment, for the early music of 
Schénberg is not commonplace (as was revealed 
by his songs sung here by Reinald Werrenrath 
last fall) and the quartet heard at the Flonzaley 
concert is neither bizarre nor outlandish if it is 
approached in a receptive and sympathetic spirit 
and not with preconceived distaste based on sensa 
tional reports from abroad which the cable cor 
respondents “play up for news,” as the process is 
known in the reporters’ room. 
Frank Harris, the English 
ago wrote some trenchant paragraphs about the 


novelist, not long 
pernicious system pursued by some of the critical 
gentlemen on the newspapers, of abusing things 
which they do not understand easily. Mr. Harri 
wound up by saying that when a scientist ap- 
proaches an unfamiliar bird for examination, he 
does not throw stones at it and call it names be- 
cause he never has seen it before, but he sits him- 
self down before the bird, studies it carefully, and 
describes so many of its earmarks that any one to 
whom they are described would himself be able to 
classify the genus of the strange bird. 

If that excellent scientific system is followed in 
the case of the Schénberg quartet in D minor, we 
find that the work undoubtedly belongs to the string 
quartet family, as it is scored for two violins viola 
and cello, and therefore it is not unrelated generic- 
ally to compositions in the same form by Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, and other creative giants. Schon- 
berg’s quartet is in one movement and therefore it 
belongs to a later variety than the specimens just 
mentioned. Constructively, its maker has been in- 
fluenced by Berlioz, Liszt, Brahms and some of their 
contemporaries, who abandoned the four movemen 
music piece at about the same time that writers de- 
serted the four volume novel. Moving closer to the 
Schénberg quartet, the examiner finds that it 
plunges at once and without much ado into its chief 
subject matter, a distinctive, bold, rhapsodica! 
theme, which is easily recognized in all its later d - 
velopment and variation. The composition, far 
from being without form, falls naturally into four 
distinct moods corresponding to the customary quar- 
tet divisions, the middle sections in the Schénberg 


work marking the usual slow part and the so called 
scherzo. In the last “movement” occurs theme ma- 
terial used at the very outset of the quartet, and thus 
a further bond of unity is established. 
ate, reflective, lyrical, mysterious and melancholy 
movements succeed each other picturesquely in this 


Passion- 


Schonberg piece of writing, and keep the interest of 
the hearer alive every moment, for close attention 
is required in order to follow the woof and warp, as 
Schonberg does not affect ear tickling melody and 
obvious harmonic sequences. 

Contrapuntally the quartet shows the greatest con 
ceivable sense of technical mastery and yet of free- 
dom, for the one without the other would result in 
The harmony is of the emancipated 
Debussy, 


D'Indy and other moderns practise consistently 


musical chaos. 
variety which Strauss, Reger, Ravel, 

To say that the Schonberg quartet may be under 
stood at a single hearing is to utter an absurdity and 
therefore the foregoing remarks about it are all that 
Phe 
Flonzaley Quartet gave a magnificent performanc: 
of the novelty and received an ovation from the 


can be written as criticism at this moment. 


audience, several of whom said to the writer that 
they hoped for an early repetition of the Schénberg 
work. It may or it may not be offensive to some 


ears too well routined, but at least to this reviewer 





ARNOLD SCHONRBERG 


the new piece was infinitely more inspiring than the 
dry Mozart adagio and fugue which opened the pro 
gram. The final number was Beethoven’s G major 
quartet. 

: 

Recently a young singer appeared at a musicale 
and the results obtained were not very satisfactory 
for one of her teachers, who wrote to the manager 
that the recitalist had studied with her “only for a 
term of twenty lessons, and I knew that her voice 
could not be right unless she had further guidance.” 
Most likely had the young lady scored a success in 
stead of a fiasco, the same teacher would have taken 
credit for the good work, even though “only a term 
of twenty lessons” had heen consummated with that 

who refuses criticism but is 
always willing to be praised through the work of 
her students. 


teacher, to accept 


cononenataipeionase 


Carl Goldmark, who will be eighty-four years old 
in May, is said to be hard at work upon a new com- 
position. When asked recently whether it was to 
be an operatic or symphonic work, the nestor of 
living composers replied: “You will learn that in 
due time. I do not like to draw the curtains of my 
workshop. As long as the mind is vivid, and I feel 
that I still have ideas, there is no reason why the 
world should speak of me as an old man.” 





ON NEGRO MUSIC. 





“Afro-American Folksongs” is “a study in racial 
and national music.” 
New York, and the Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. In this work of 180 pages he gives an 
account of the the 
negroes of Africa and of the United States. The 
preface tells us that the book “was written with the 


It is published by G. Schirmer, 
1uthor is 
music of 


his researches in 


purpose of bringing a species of folksong into the 
field of scientific observation and presenting it as fit 
material for artistic treatment. It is a continuation 
of a branch of musical study for which the founda 
tion was laid more than a decade ago in a series of 
essays with bibliographical addenda printed in the 
New York Tribune, of which journal the author has 
been the musical reviewer for more than thirty 
years. The general subject of those articles was 
folksongs and their relation to national schools of 
composition, It had come to the writer’s knowledge 
that the articles had been clipped from the news 
paper, placed in envelopes and indexed in several 
public libraries, and many requests came to him 
from librarians and students that they be repub 
lished in book form his advice could not be acted 
upon because the articles were mere outlines, ground 
plans, suggestions and guides to the larger work 
or works which the author hoped would be the re 
sult of his instigation. 

“Folksong literature has grown considerably since 
then, especially in Europe, but the subject of para 
mount interest to the people of the United States 
has practically been ignored. The songs created by 
the negroes while they were slaves on the planta 
tions of the South have cried out in vain for scien 
tific study, though ragtime tunes, which are thei 
debased offspring, have seized upon the fancy of the 
civilized world. 
but it 


rhis popularity may be deplorable, 
that a 
potency lies in the characteristic rhythmical element 


serves at least to prove marvelous 


of the slave songs. 
“Would not a wid r and truer knowledge of thei 
other characteristics as well lead to the creation of 


a better art than that which tickles the ears an 


stimulates the feet of the pleasure seekers of Lon 


don, Paris, Berlin and Vienna even more than it 
does those of New York? 
“The charm of the Afro-American songs has 


been widely recognized, but no musical savant has 
yet come to analyze them. Their two most obvious 
elements only have been copied by composers and 
dance makers, who have wished to imitate them 
These elements are the rhythmical propulsion which 
comes from the initial syncopation common to the 
bulk of them, and the frequent use of the fine tone 
or pentatonic scale. Lut there is much more that 
is characteristic in this body of melody, and thi 
‘more’ has been neglected because it has not been 
uncovered to the artistic world. 
study of it outside of the author's introduction to 


There has been no 


the subject printed years ago, and a few comments 
in the Tribune in the course of the last generation 
rhis does not mean that the world has kept silent 
on the subject. On the contrary, there has been 
anything but a dearth of newspaper and platform 
talk about songs which the negroes sang in America 
when they were slaves; but most of it has revolved 
around the questions whether or not the songs were 
original creations of these native blacks, whether 
or not they were entitled to be called American and 
whether or not they were worthy of consideration as 
foundation elements for a school of American com 
position. 

“The greater part of what has been written was 
the result of an agitation which followed Dr. An 
tanin Dvorak’s efforts to direct the 
American composers to the beauty and efficiency of 
the material which these melodies contained 
treatment in the higher artistic forms. . . . 

“Tt was thus that the question of a possible folk- 
song basis for a school of composition which the 
world would recognize as distinctive, even national, 


attention otf 


for 
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vas brought upon the carpet. With that question 
the author is not now toncerned. His immediate 
oncern is to outline the course and method to be 
pursued in the investigations which he undertook. 

“Primarily, the study will be directed to the 
music of the songs and an attempt be made by com- 
parative analysis to discover the distinctive idioms 
f that music, trace their origins and discuss their 
correspondences with characteristic elements of 
other folk melodies, and also their differences.” 

The author goes on to say that “none of these 
early collectors (of negro melodies) had more than 
a smattering of musical knowledge, and none of 
them attempted to subject the melodies of the songs 
to analytical study.” He claims that he is pioneer 
in this study of Afro-American music, and he clear- 
ly states what the scope of his inquiry and method 


is. He sets out to determine “what are folksongs, 
ind whether or not the songs in question conform 
to a scientific definition in respect of their origin, 


their melodic and rhythmical characteristics and 
their psvchology.” 

He answers the question whether these songs are 
(American or not. He shows that some of the 
melodies have peculiarities of scale and structure 
which could not have been copied from the music 
which the blacks heard on the plantations or anv- 
vhere else during the period of slavery, and at the 
ame time he points out correspondences between 
these peculiarities and elements observed by tra- 
elers in African countries 


\frican music is brought forward as evidence of 


the sources of idioms which have come over into the 

Iksongs created by negroes in America. The 
eleven chapters of the book have the following 
headings: “Folksongs in General,” “Songs of the 
American Slaves,” “Religious Character of the 
Songs,” “Modal Characteristics of the Songs,” 


Music Among the Africans,” “Variations From 
the Major Scale,” “Minor Variations and Charac- 
teristic Rhythms,” “Structural Features of the 
Poems, and Funeral Music,” “Dances of the Ameri- 

in Negroes,” “Songs of the Black Creoles,” 

Satirical Songs of the Creoles.” There is also an 
ippendix of ten characteristic songs. 

fhe author maintains that these negro songs “are 
folksongs in the truest sense; that is, they are the 
ongs of a folk, created by a folk, giving voice to the 
motional life of a folk; for which life America is re- 
ponsible. They are beautiful songs, and Dr. Dvorak 
has shown that they can furnish the inspiration for 
ymphonic material to the composer who knows 
how to employ-it. To use this material most effec- 
tively it is necessary to catch something of the spirit 
of the people to whom it is, or at least it seems, 
idiomati \ native born American ought to be 
able to do this quicker and better than a foreigner.” 

We commend this book on “Afro-American Folk- 
songs” by H. FE. Krehbiel, because it is the result 
of many years of observation and study of a subject 
which has been much neglected. If it had been the 
usual collection of stories about the great composers 

ompiled from many books and written in the un- 


nteresting manner and peculiar English of this 
well known writer we could not have had many kind 
words for tt 

Even as it is, in spite of its undoubted value as 


an authoritative work on a neglected study, we can- 
1ot but regret that Henry Edward Krehbiel neglect- 
ed the help of literary experts of the same rank as 
the musicians he chose to supervise the musical 
examples. Is any book the better for such a tor- 
tuous sentence as the following literary flower 
culled from the preface? 

“Outside of the cursory and fragmentary notices 
of the Tribune’s music reviewer called out by a few 
performances of the songs and the appearance of 
the collections which followed a popularization of 
the songs by the singing of the Jubilee Singers of 
the Fisk University and other choirs from the 





schools established for the higher education of the 
emancipated blacks, nothing of even a quasi-scien- 
tific character touching the melodics appeared dur- 
ing the last generation until M. Julien Tiersot, the 
distinguished librarian of the Paris Conservatory, 
published a monograph (first in the Journal of the 
International Music Society, afterward separately ) 
giving the results of his investigations into the folk- 
music of Canada and the United States made during 
a visit to America in the wintcr and spring of 1905- 
1906.” The statement may be true enough, but the 
literary style is so poor that the sentence has no 
force. 

On page 1 we find: “To forefend against mis- 
conceptions it will be well to have an understand- 
ing.” Forefend is an archaic word no longer used. 
In Shakespeare it means avert, avoid, prohibit. The 
sentence then in modern English runs: To avoid 
or prohibit against misconceptions, etc.—which is 
nonsense. (n the same page we find: “The defini- 
tion must not include too much lest, at the last, it 
prove too compass to little.” Too and to are mis- 
placed, presumably ; but why should such a glaring 
misprint be left? 

Albeit is another archaic word our author uses 
instead of although. And when will H. E. Krehbiel 
learn to use shall and will correctly like a writer of 
good English? He seems to think they are inter- 
changeable on all occasions, and he often reminds 
us of the example of a Frenchman’s English given 
in our grammar books at school: “I will fall into 
the water and no one shall help me.” To an ear 
accustomed to good English such a transposition of 
shall and will is comical. These little blemishes are 
slight and in no way detract from the merit of the 
book as a study of Afro-American Folksong. They 
have the effect of causing the reader to neglect the 
author's thought for a moment to take notice of an 
expression which is not quite natural because it be- 
longs to a period at least three hundred years re- 
mote from our own. If these expressions were 
choice metaphors or flights of poetic fancy there 
might be some compensation for the interrupted 
chain of thought. But such is not the case. Henry 
Edward Krehbiel writes nothing but unromantic 
prose and his archaisms contain neither humor nor 
literary charm. 

on carmen 


TO AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


ee 


Frederick Preston Search, the cellist, announces 
through the Musicat Courier that he will at all 
times be pleased to receive any compositions for the 
cello, or cello with piano, by any American com- 
poser. Ever since his first concert appearance in 
this country, which took place at Knoxville, Tenn., 
on April 20, 1911, when he played ag one of his 
numbers Edward A. MacDowell’s only cello com- 
position, the “Romanze” in E minor, he has placed 
a group of American compositions on nearly all of 
his concert programs. “I am greatly interested in 
the advancement of good music in this country, says 
Mr. Search, “and I wish to have my name listed 
among the foremost promoters of American com- 
posers and their works. Especially do I make this 
offer because I am sure that there are a great many 
worthy pieces by American composers which never 
have received a presentation before the public. 

“Also I might add that | am more interested in 
chamber music for the cello and piano than the short 
solo numbers. In every branch of concert work (both 
foreign and domestic) presented by all artists and 
musical societies in this country chamber music has 
made the least progress. Solo pieces, symphonic 
works, operatic works, choral works have always 
received due attention; but the public has, as yet, 
never been given many opportunities to hear the 
masterpieces of the great chamber music com- 
posers, which are of most interest to all true mu- 
sicians. Consequently, with only a few exceptions, 


American composers have not delved into the won- 
derful possibilities of chamber music writing. 
“Moreover, I shall stand for the same principles 
which the Musica Courter always has stood for 
—TI will not promote any composition simply because 
it is by an American; it, first of all, must be of mu- 
sical value and interest. I hereby invite all Ameri- 
can composers to send me any of their works which 
they may wish me to examine for the purpose of 
including their compositions in my concert pro- 
grams. Published works or manuscripts may be 
sent to either of the two following addresses: 437 
Fifth avenue, New York City, or care of the Gamut 
Club, 1044 S. Hope street, Los Angeles, Cal.” 


a 


CHICAGO OPERA STATEMENT. 





Harold F. McCormick, president of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company board of directors, has 
issued the following statement to the subscribers 
and patrons of the Chicago Grand Opera Company: 

The board of directors of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company desire to announce at this time the 
continuance of the Opera for the coming year and 
the permanence of the organization and its annual 
performances in Chicago. It is hoped that the 
efforts to maintain the high artistic standards of 
previous years have met with the approval of the 
subscribers and patrons of the Opera, and that the 
aims of the Board of Directors in that regard are 
realized. 

An effort has been made to keep the various sub- 
scription nights upon an equality with one another, 
as to the character and artistry of the performances, 
and this forms a firm policy on the part of the 
Board of Directors. On account of illness and 
other circumstances impossible to foresee, it has 
been necessary to change operas occasionally. 
Artists can sing but a limited number of perform- 
ances each week and must, on the other hand, sing 
a given number each week to avoid serious loss to 
the company; therefore a mathematical precision 
in arranging the repertoire for the various sub- 
scription nights is exceedingly difficult, but the 
supporters of the Opera Company may rest assured 
that except for uncontrollable conditions, each 
subscription series will be afforded equal variety 
and quality of productions and casts of artists. 

The board of directors is pleased to state that for 
the season just closing the sale of season tickets 
for seats was considerably higher than during any 
previous year, indicating that the interest in grand 
opera in Chicago is not only surely and rapidly in- 
creasing but is permanent. The directors believe 
that for the ensuing year all the desirable seats will 
be sold by subscription. 

Subscriptions for boxes and seats may be mad: 
at once for the coming season to Bernhard Ulrich, 
business manager, and, as has heretofore been the 
custom, holders of boxes and seats for the past 
year will be given the opportunity of retaining the 
same selection for the coming season, after which 
the reservations will be made in the order of appli- 
cation. 

The board of directors desire to heartily thank 
the subscribers and patrons for the generous sup- 
port afforded this year, and express the hepe that 
the results justify and encourage a continuance 
of this necessary support. 

Cuicaco GRAND Opera ComMPANy, 
Board of Directors, 
By Harold F. McCormick, President. 


ee 


The municipality of Zwickau, the birthplace of 
Robert Schumann, has granted the sum of 165,000 
marks for the purpose of purchasing the house in 
which Schumann was born. It is to be kept as a 
museum, 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 





“Ring” Cycle Matinee Series Begun at the Metropolitan Opera House—“Boheme” Given with 
Star Cast—“Romeo and Juliet” at the Century Opera House— Puccini Program 
at the Metropolitan Opera Sunday Evening Concert. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Konigskinder,” January 26. 

“KGnigskinder,” Humperdinck’s fairy opera, was given 
an unusually fine production on Monday evening, January 
26. 

The haunting melodies of the score, with their varying 
pathos and humor, the artistic and contrasting summer and 
winter stage settings, the typical scenes before the gate, 
coupled with the excellent acting and singing of the prin- 
cipals, have made this one of the most enjoyable of the 
Metropolitan opera productions. 

Geraldine Farrar’s interpretation of the role is very ar- 
tistic. Carl Jorn, in excellent voice, by his subtle acting, 
never overdone, always sufficient, gave remarkable realisms 
to the role of the King’s son. Marguerite Ober was a very 
satisfactory Witch, only ome wonders whether any witch 
has such a truly beautiful voice. Otto Goritz was the 
fiddler, and Basil Ruysdael accomplished execellent comedy 
effects as the Woodcutter. The rest of the cast: Albert 
Reiss the Broommaker; Else Foerster, a Child; Marcel 
Reiner, the Senior Councillor; Robert Leonhardt, the Inn- 
keeper; Rita Fornia, the Inn-keeper’s Daughter; Julius 
Bayer, the Tailor, and Marie Mattfeld, the Stable Maid, 
were up to their usual high standard of efficiency. Alfred 
Hertz conducted. 


“Madame Butterfly,’ January 28. 


Riccardo Martin sang his old time part of Pinkerton with 
the same fervor and subtle understanding which he used 
to exhibit in former seasons, and as a result the romance 
and vocal effectiveness of Puccini’s work were helped con- 
siderably. Mr. Martin never does anything carelessly or 
without a full measure of earnestness. Therein lies one of 
his great merits as an artist and one of his chief assets as 
a factor of value to the Metropolitan Opera House. No 
singer in that istitution is more conscientious than Mr. 
Martin. 

Geraldine Farrar gave her touching impersonation of 
Cio Cio San, Scotti was Sharpless, and Rita Fornia gave 
her customary sympathetic reading of the moving role of 
Suzuki. Toscanini conducted. 


“Rhinegold,” January 29 (Matinee). 


A review of this performance will be found on another 
page of this issue of the Musicat Courter. 


“Boris Godunoff,”” January 29 (Evening). 


“Boris Godunoff” still continues to draw large audiences 
to the Metropolitan Opera House. It was given again on 
Thursday evening, January 29, and won its customary suc- 
cess. This great work grows upon the auditor with re- 
peated hearings and the musician wonders more and more 
at the remarkable fact that Moussorgsky could have con- 
ceived and executed an opera of such modern tendency so 
many years ago. The cast a: this performance was the 
same as heretofore and calls for no special mention. As 
before it was conducted by Toscanini. 

“Boheme,” January 30. 

Friday evening brought a performance of Puccini's best 
opera with a star cast, this being the first appearance this 
season of Caruso as Rodolfo, and the great tenor was in 
full possession of his vocal powers, while his histrionic por- 
trayal of the poet was convincing. A large audience, in- 
cluding many standees, expressed frequent and loud appre- 
ciation of Caruso’s art. 

Frances Alda sang the part of Mimi with a voice of rare 
loveliness, while her acting was admirable. Bella Alten 
gave her familjar delineation of the capricious Musetta. 
Dinh Gilly, in superb voice, gave a capital Marcello, afford- 
ing many moments of legitimate comedy. Adamo Didur 
was a satisfying Schaunard; Leon Rothier was Colline, 
Paolo Ananian was Benoit, Pietro Audisio was Parpignol, 
and Antonio Pini-Corsi was an amusing Alcindoro. 

The sympathetic and authoritative conducting of Giorgio 
Polacco materially enhanced the artistic standard of a fine 
performance. 


“Meistersinger,” January 31 (Matinee). 

Although various weather elements were vieing for con- 
trol on Saturday last, and the poor mortals who must ven- 
ture forth were the innocent victims, there was no per- 
ceptible effect on the attendance at the matinee “Meister- 
singer” performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
for the house was full—and the majority were by no 
means carriage and limousine patrons. Nor was the ardor 
for this favorite Wagner opera dampened, for the continu- 


ous enjoyment which it afforded was shown by no uncer- 
tain evidence, 

The cast was practically the same as at the recent even 
The role of Walther, 


previously sung by Jacques Urlus (who has returned to 


ing production of “Meistersinger.” 


Europe), was sung on this occasion by Carl Jérn 

Mr. Jorn always endues his roles with a feeling and 
seriousness and an intensive skill which makes them keenly 
enjoyable. He won a deserved success on Saturday after- 
noon, 

The remaining members of the cast were given detailed 
review so recently in these columns, and as there was so 
little variation in general from that production, repetition 
this 


is unnecessary at time. 
The same embraces also the splendid conducting of Ar- 
Toscanini. 

Double Bill, January 31 (Evening). 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the operatic Si 
Riccardo 


Canio, had a bad cold, and did not do himself 


turo 


amese twins, formed the Saturday evening bill. 
Martin, the 


full justice. Lucrezia Bori was a pretty and vocally fas 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 
cinating Nedda, winning an ovation for the “Bird” aria 
Scotti was the Tonio. 
Emmy Destinn did her powerful Santuzza in “Cayal- 


leria,” Cristalli served as Turiddu, and Reschiglian inter- 
preted Alfio. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted both operas with skill and 


musical feeling. 

Metropolitan Sunday Evening Concert, February 1. 

\ large audience heard Pasquale Amato sing an aria 
from Puccini's “Edgar,” and a romanza from the 
composer, “Le Villi,” music of not much value, but made 
important for the moment through the great 
beautiful phrasing, limpid voice production, and rare power 
of dramatic projection. 

Paul Althouse delivered a “Tosca” aria with resonant 
voice and finely stirring musical effect. With Mme. de 
Pasquali he also was heard in a “Boheme” duet and con- 
tributed tellingly to the ensemble. That soprano was in 
excellent voice and helped materially to win the applause 
which greeted the quartet from “Boheme,” sung splendidly 
by her, Bella Alten, Pasquale Amato and Italo Cristalli. 

Anna Case, in “Boheme” and “Manon Lescaut” selec- 
tions, scored a resounding hit with her sweet voice and 
excellent style. 

Bella Alten’s “Butterfly” selections had a rousing recep- 
tion, the resourceful little singer being plainly a decided 
favorite with her hearers. Messrs. Amato and Cristalli 
scored in the fourth act of “Boheme” duct, and the or- 


same 


baritone’s ° 


chestra played an intermezzo from “Manon Lescaut” and 
excerpts “Le Villi.”. The 
called “Puccini Night.” 


two from occasion Was a $0- 





CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Romeo and Juliet,” One Week Beginning January 27. 


Gounod’s five act, romantic, Shakespearian opera called 
‘Romeo and Juliet” (although it really has very little to do 
with Shakespeare’s play by that name), has run a success- 
ful week at the Century Opera House, being made as at- 
ile to make it by the un 


Nicosia 


was the regular Century Opera cast with the exception of 


tractive as it is musically possil 
usually effective conducting of Carlo ihe cast 


Orville Harrold, tenor, who made his debut on the opening 


night in the role of Romeo. Mr. Harrold has been heard 
before in this city and his appearance here was looked for- 


ward to with great interest. He won an immediate success 


and was cordially welcomed. He possesses a remarkably 
high, clear and resonant voice of pure tenor quality and is 
a distinct addition to the Century Opera forces. Beatrice 


la Palme as Juliet was very attractive and her interpreta 


tion of this difficult role was an artistic triumph. The 
music is well suited to her beautiful voice and her long 
stage experience gives her an ease and freedom, both vo 
cally and histrionically, which splendidly effective. She 


was well made up for the part and acted it with much in 


tensity and fervor. Gustaf Bergman, who alternated with 


beaut: 


this 


Harrold in the role of Romeo, sang the part very 


fully and displayed his histrionic ability in as far as 
Kathleen Howard in the 


appearance and 


old fashioned role permits of it 


role of Stephano made a fine sang the 


music of this small part with great brilliancy and purity of 


tone. Louis Kreidler sang the role of Mercutio with much 
mstinct and dramatic fervor and the beauty of his voice 
was in evidence. He is a strong dramatic actor but does 


not let his mtensity influence the purity of his vocal produ 
tron The other roles were taken by the customary mem 
bers of the Century Opera Company and call for no special 
mention. The scenery and lighting effects were well man 


aged and were favorably commented upon 


Century Opera Suaday Night Concert, February 1. 


Sunday night’s concert at the Century Opera House 


proved as varied and interesting as those concerts are wont 


to be. The orchestral numbers included “Military March” 


(Richard Strauss), overture, “Freischiitz” (Weber), 
Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg), and the “Evolution of the 
Dance from the Minuet to the Tango”: Minuet (Lally), 
Musette (Gluck), Gavotte (Louis XII1L), Can-Can (Of 
fenbach), Polka (Smetana), Jie (German) Waltz 


(Strauss), Two-Step (Sousa), Tango (Roberto) 


Emil Rosset, violinist, and the orchestra played Dvorak’'s 


exquisite “Humoresque rhis number had to be repeated 


before the audience satished. Lou 


was Kneidler pave a 
splendid rendering of Werner's “Farewell,” from The 
lrumpeter of Sakkingen” ( Nessler) \ir du Mysoli, 
from “La Perle du Bresil” (Felicien David), was charm 


ingly sung by Beatrice la Palme, who was obliged to giv 


two encores before the audience was appeased. Orvilk 


Harrold, the new tenor of the Century Opera Company 
sang a nocturne, by Fay Foster, and “Yesterday and To 
day,” by Charles Gilbert Spross Alfred Kaufman in 
Catalogue” aria from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart), and 


Pagliacci” (Leonca 
vallo) were much to the taste of the large and enthusiasti 
audience. 


rhe final number was the sextet from 


Thomas Chalmers in the prologue to 


“Lucia,” rendered 
by the usual members of the Century Opera Company. 


Mrs. Wilson's Gift to Kingston. 





distinguished English 


New 
W dson as hid 4 ild 


Kingston, one of the 
the Century 
Mrs, W 
harp, with the American Eag'e in bas-relief at th 
the golden harp 
the land” 


Morgan 
York, re 
Welsh 
toot of 


tenors of Opera Company, 


ceived from yodrow 


The gift comes from “the first lady of 
in consideration of the profound impression Mr 
Kingston made at a White House function, on the after 
1913 

Mr. Kingston is just as proud in receiving this gift from 
Mrs, Woodrow Wils m as if he 


from the Queen of England. 


noon of December 5, 


had received a decoration 


A Browning Club. 


“I want you to join our Browning Club.” 


“Really, I’m not cultured enough for that highbrow 
stuff.” 
“Oh, all we do is to dance the tango and go to nm 1 


comedies once in a while.”—Louisville Courier Journal 


“Your voice,” said the captious musical director, “leaves 


much to be desired.” “That's why I get so many enccres,” 


replied the flip young thing.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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- GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 





Chicago Premiere of “Monna Vanna”—Season Closes with Performance of “Martha.” 


AUDITORIUM. 


“Lucia,” January 26. 

lewels of the Madonna” was to have ushered in 

last week of grand opera for the present season of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, but at the eleventh hour 
») be exactly correct, at 7.30 in the evening—Carolina 
White informed the management that she was indisposed 
n uld not sing. It is also a matter of record that at 
1 o'clock in the afternoon Mme. White had sent word to 
e€ management that she would be unable to appear and 
was then suggested that “Tosca,” with Marcoux, should 

ve presented, but the scenery for that opera was in the 
varehouse and it would have taken several hours to haul 
to the Auditorium stage. “Walkire’ was then an- 
nounced as the evening opera, but at 6 o'clock Mme. 
White, it is reported, again sent word that her doctor had 
| that there was nothing the matter with her and 
herefore she would be ready to sing. At half past seven, 
vever, she, it is reported, again changed her mind and 
management finally announced that “Lucia” would be 


given with Jenny Dufau in the title role. Under such ad 

rse circumstances and without rehearsal the Monday 
night subscribers witnessed a rather poor performance of 
Donizetti's opera lenny Dufau, however, was excellent 


the title role and scored heavily, having to repeat en- 














fANE OSBORN HANNAH AS ELSA 


ely the Mad scene. She was in glorious voice, and with 


Polese, who made up a handsome Ashton—a role which 

med with his sonorous baritone voice—were the 

the evening. Giorgini was the Edgardo and 

Parelli was at the conductor’s desk. Under his forceless 

xuton the orchestra on many instances completely drowned 

und it shows once more that Parelli is appar- 

ently concerned little about voice, as the accompaniments 

e gives to the singers are always too energetic and vehe- 

nd Parelli’s presence at the conductor's desk this 

ison has been limited to only a few performances, but 

were sufficient to mar the good opinion formulated 

ften about the orchestra when being directed by such a 

wizard the baton as Campanini, or his routined asso- 
ite, Sturani 


“Don Quichotte,” January 27. 
Don Quichotte,” which was announced to have only one 
nance in Chicago, and which each new hearing was 
me in Chicago,” proved so much in de- 


nd—thanl the success of Vanni Marcoux in the title 
his week being the last of the company for the 

the statement that the performance of “Don 

ec” was the last one of the present season is a fact. 

Vanni Marcoux repeated his wonderful delineation of a 


ole which he has made his own and Campanini brought 
ail the beauties of the score. The other parts were 
well handled, 

“Monna Vanna,” January 28. 


The first performance in Chicago of Fevrier’s “Monna 
Vanna” was presented before a sold out and enthusiastic 
muse. The cast was as follows: 


Mary Garden 
Prinzivalle : Lucien Muratore 





GOEe sisi tet tankers ceese sak enh ene beneouanete Vanni Marcoux 
Marco ....... cicegh sghs canoe dnahapeenect cean Gustave Huberdeau 
WOE 6 cakica obits banaadis aki cceee aie eaee Edmond Warnery 
RE « cad eehs cao sskes eseceseceeeeeEttionne Contesso 
Torello ....... , és spdiedins) 6easdbebeas«cce Desire Defrere 
[rivulzio . ; ; .«++..-Constantin Nicolai 


Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini. 
“Monna Vanna” has been reviewed in the Musicar 
Courter at length and its music fully analyzed, leaving for 
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Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
JULIA CLAUSSEN AS ORTRUD, 

the present reviewer only the task of recording the meri: 
of the interpreters who did this emotional opera here. In 
vears gone by the work of the conductor used to be noticed 
by critics at the end of the review with the perfunctory 
phrase “so and so conducted,” but in the last few years 
the musical director has come into his own and especially 
is this true of Campanini, who when he is at the con- 
ductor’s desk is in a large part responsible for the success 
of a performance, 

He gave an inspiring reading of Fevrier’s score, bringing 
out to its full extent the few melodies contained in this 
music drama and Mr. Campanini also was able to keep 





Photo by Maczene, Chicago. 
LUCIEN MURATORE. 


down the brasses, thus giving the singers a chance to utter 
the composer’s message in detail, At all times, even in the 
fortissimo passages, the words of the singers were audible. 
The night was a great success for Campanini, not only as 
musical director, but also as general director of the com- 
pany, and the production of “Monna Vanna” will add 
largely to his glory. The premiere came as a worthy cli- 





max to his first year as general manager of the company— 
a post in which all the music lovers here hope to see him 
retained for many years. 

Lucien Muratore again was the lion of the night. He 
was on the stage what Campanini was in the orchestra pit— 
the chief and sparkling luminary. His singing was in- 
spired and after the aria “Elle est a moi Vanna” salvos of 
applause were quieted only after a second hearing of the 
aria had been granted. His Prinzivalle was handsome to 
look upon, gentlemanly and lovable. 

Vanni Marcoux gave a splendid account of himself as 
Guido. Mr. Marcoux’s second creation here was as suc- 
cessful-as his first, and he again captivated his hearers 
completely, not only through his splendid singing of the 
role, but also by a most artistic rendition of a part which 
naturally enough he has made his own after having created 
the role at the Grand Opéra in Paris, where the work was 
first produced some four years ago. The Marcoux por- 
trayal was capital; it revealed a deep student, a worthy 
actor and beside all those qualities (which would in them- 
selves suffice to make a success) Mr. Marcoux enunciates 
as but very few singers can and each word was understood 
by at least one auditor as though he was following the 
opera with the written text. The French baritone scored 
heavily and his success was richly deserved. 

In the title role Mary Garden gave entire satisfaction. 
Monna Vanna has but little singing to do, yet the music 
alloted to her role was well sung by Miss Garden, whose 
delineation was unique and built on sane and artistic lines. 
Miss Gardén looked a picture in her red gown, and never 
before has she made a better impression with our public 
than on this occasion. 

Gustave Huberdeau in the sympathetic part of Marco 




















Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
AMADEO BASSI AS CANIO. 

came in also for a good part in the splendid ensemble of 
the night, and sang beautifully, especially praiseworthy be- 
ing his aria in the last act, given with sincere feeling, ten- 
derness, poise and diction. Nicolai voiced most agreeably 
the part of Trivulzio and the balance of the cast was up to 
the general high standard. 

Added to those who participated in the success of the 
night should be mentioned Joseph Urban, the famous stage 
manager of the Boston Opera. The settings of “Monna 
Vanna” were loaned to the Chicago organization by the 
Boston management and never since the inauguration of 
the Chicago Opera were such sumptuous, gorgeous and 
vivid pictures seen upon our stage. The scene of the sec- 
ond act in the tent was as beautiful a painting as could be 
put on canvas, and though Mr. Urban is connected with 
another opera company, his imaginative work was well 
appreciated by our public here. Lucky are the Bostonians 
for having such an artistic and worthy stage director, who 
should come to Chicago once in a while for the benefit of 
those who have charge of the same department here. 

“The Lovers’ Quarrel” and “Tales of Hoffman,” January 29 

Parelli’s charming one act opera, with the composer at 
the conductor’s desk, won again the heart of the public and 
was admirably interpreted by Zepilli, Bassi and Polese. 
Zeppilli's improvement has been steady and her success 
with the public, likewise, has grown, until today she is 
without doubt one of the favorite artists of the company. 
Bassi has this year been at his best and whenever he is 
billed to appear in an opera the tenor role is in good hands. 
Polese again gave a splendid account of himself and came 
in for a great part in the success of the little opera. 

In “The Tales” Florence Macbeth gained new admirers 
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by her amusing delineation of the Doll—a part well suited 
to her figure as well as to her voice. She was charming 
to the eye and most agreeable to the ear. She won a well 
deserved success. Praiseworthy also was the presentation 
of Dr. Miracle by Huberdeau, and Nicolai, as ever, in his 
role was most successful. The other parts were in good 
hands, and especially noteworthy was the well voiced An- 
tonio of Jenny Dufau, whose portrayal was youthful, mod- 
est and tasteful. 
“Gala Performance,” January 30. 

The “gala performance” on Friday evening was made 
up of the foiowing excerpts from operas and brought forth 
the majority of the favorite singers with the Chicago pub- 
lic: 

Act Il, “Samson and Delilah.” 
Julia Claussen, Charles Dalmores, Hector Dufranne 
Conductor, Marcel Charlier. 
Act ITl, “Aida.” 
Carolina White, Giovanni Polese, Amedeo Bassi; 
Henri Scott, Beatrice Wheeler 
Conductor, Ettore Perosio 
Mad Scene, “Lucia.” 
Florence Macbeth. 
Conductor, Attilio Parelli 
Overture from “Tannhauser.” 
Conducter, Cleofonte Campanini 
Act II, “Tosca.” 
Mary Garden, Amedeo Bassi, Giovanni Polese 
Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini 
Act IIT, “Boheme.” 
Rosa Raisa, Aristodemo Giorgini, Mabel Riegelman, 
Francesco Federici. 
Conductor, Giuseppe Sturani 
Ballet Divertissement. 
Rosina Galli, Premiere Danseuse Etoile, and Corps de Ballet. 

The work of all the artists has been reviewed in those 
operas, with the exception of Polese, who for the first time 
essayed the role of Scarpia in “Tosca,” in which he re 
vealed himself not only an excellent actor, but endowed the 
part with his resonant baritone voice and scored a huge 
success. Another novelty of the year was the remarkable 
rendition of the “Tannhauser” overture under Campanini. 
The public acclaimed its favorite general director, whose 
first year in the double capacity of general director and 
musical director has been a succession of triumphal nights. 

“Monna Vanna,” January 31 (Matinee). 

A repetition of “Monna Vanna” brought forth Lucien 
Muratore and Vanni Marcoux in their capital creations, and 
Campanini, who gave an i‘luminating reading of the score. 
“Monna Vanna” proved to be the most successful novelty 
of the season. 

Rane 
“Martha,” January 31 (Evening). 

The principal interest of the last night of opera for the 
present season by the local organization was the appear- 
ance of a Chicago boy in the leading tenor role, the part of 
Lionel having been entrusted to Ralph Errolle, a pupil of 
the Herman Devries studios, from which class Mr. Errolle 
was taken last year by General Director Campanini after 
having sung at a concert given by his mentor at Orchestra 
Hall. Mr. Erroll’s voice is not of large calibre, but is well 
placed and shows the result of careful training. His breath 
control is excellent and he sings with poise and style, while 
histrionically speaking he proved to be at ease on the Au- 
ditorium stage and gave a most commendable account of 
himself, winning much success with the audience. Judging 
from his reception he is well liked by the public and should 
be heard next year more often in principal roles instead of 
being relegated to minor parts. His English diction is ex- 
cellent and his appearance is attractive to the eye. He has 
youth, intelligence and should be the American tenor to 
fill the bill on Saturday nights, especially now that George 
Hamlin has decided not to return to this country and to 
make his abode in Europe. 

Jenny Dufau was in splendid form and made a pretty 
and well voiced Lady Henrietta, while Margaret Keyes as 
Nancy strengthened the splendid previous opinion and 
concluded her most successful season. Henri Scott made 
a sonorous Plunkett and Nicolai in the difficult part of Sir 
Tristan was comical and scored heavily. 

The orchestra, under Winternitz, played especially well 
and the performance of “Martha” most auspiciously ter- 
minated the present season, which from all points of view 
has been the most successful since the inauguration of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company four years ago 


Going, Going, Gone. 

“I've just called in, my dear, to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your party last night! And also to thank you for 
introducing me to that charming young man who took me 
in to dinner!” said Miss Languish to Mrs. Blunt. 

“Yes, he’s a nice young fellow, isn’t he? I thought you 
two seemed to be getting on fine together !” 

“Oh, yes; he has such delightful manners! Why, after 
I had sung he told me—in such a nice way, too—that if 
he had my voice he would be a rich man in no time—and 
I'm sure he meant it! I suppose he is also a singer?” 

Mrs. Blunt never wasted words. 

“No; he is not a singer, dear, but I have no doubt ic 
meant what he said. He's an auctioneer."—New York 
Evening Mail. 








GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


“Meistersinger” Begins at 7 o’Clock—Prelude Marred by Seating Late Comers—“Barber of 
Seville” Finally Presented—Other Operas of the Week. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
Sunday Evening Concert, January 25. 

The feature of this concert was the appearance of Mar 
garita Dalvarez, the Spanish contralto, in the course of 
which she sang “Oh, mon Fils,” from “Le Prophete,” in a 
most impressive manner. She also sang an aria from “La 
Favorita,” and responded to the applause with two encores. 
Elizabeth Amsden sang “Oh, Suicidio,” from “La Gio- 
conda,” with telling effect. Others on the program were 
Mr. Ramella, who sang the aria, “Che gelida manina,” from 
“Boheme,” and Mr. Oppezzo, in the famous “Ridi Pagliac- 
co,” replacing Leon Laffitte, indisposed. The quintet of 
“Carmen” was capitally sung by Mmes. Dalvarez, Sharlow 
and Heyntan and Messrs. Devaux and Giaconne, and Mmes 
Dalvarez, Amsden and Mr. Oppezzo were heard again in 
the trio from “I! Trovatore.” The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Strony, gave, amongst other numbers, 
a most delightful and finished performance of “Peer Gynt.” 


“Faust,” January 26. 

This most popular and successful of all French operas 
was given its fourth performance of the season before a 
large and appreciative audience. Again Mme. Edvina 
charmed by her remarkable impersonation of the heroine 
and scored a most deserved triumph. No better account 
of her achievements could be given than to say that she 
was Marguerite, so natural a one as to make us forget that 
she was acting according to set restrictions and singing to 
set music. Her beautiful, warm, clear voice, which she 
uses so skillfully, always gave intense pleasure and the 
“Jewel Song” has rarely been sung better. Mme. Swartz- 
Morse was Siebel, singing and acting capably, and Miss 
Leveroni was an amusing Martha. 

Florencio Constantino, in the title role, unfortunately 
was not in the best of voice and spirits and therefore it 
would not be fair to dwell upon his performance, which 
though not devoid of excellent features, must have proven 
a certain disappointment to the many friends who had 
come specially to hear him. Mr. Ludikar was an adequate 
Mephistopheles, at all times true to the traditions of the 
role; perhaps he might have made his Devil more “fiend 
ish,” but from purely vocal and histrionic standpoints, he 
was quite satisfactory. Mr. Danges, as Valentin, confirmed 
the good impression he made on his previous appearances 
and succeeded in imparting to a role too often made 
accessory, real life and interest throughout His work 
was one of the best features of the performance. Mr: 
Tournon conducted ably, though not impressively. Special 
mention should be made of the excellent and homogeneous 
singing of the chorus. 

“Meistersinger,” January 28. 

If Boston's operatic public is not spoiled by the quantity 
of Wagner’s works performed at its opera house, this 
surely cannot be said of the quality and high standards set 
by this admirable and conscientious organization; for, hav- 
ing given us a “Tristan und Isolde,’ of which even the 
most famous and pretentious operas of Germany migh! 
well be proud, it even surpassed this achievement with its 
“Meistersinger,” which for general excellence, finish 
smoothness and “go” stands out prominently as its most 
successful effort. It is to be regretted that more space 
cannot be given here to the study of all that was beaut 
ful and admirable in this second and, it must be added, 
superior performance of Wagner's sole and unique comedy 
Of the competent, authoritative, musicianly directing of 
Andre-Caplet, the fine and original settings designed by 
Mr. Urban, and the performances of the principals, singly 
and collectively, and the singing and movements of the 
chorus, especially in the riot scene of Act II, too much 
cannot be said 

Frieda Hempel, who, up to the present has been asso- 
ciated in Boston with lighter roles of the coloratura variety 
only, took the part of Eva and proved herself to be an 
ideal incarnation of Wagner's mischievous heroine, who, 
though at times a bit overanxious for Walther’s attentions, 
knew all the time what she wanted and also knew that she 
would win her “Prince Charming” in the end, as she did 
win her audience. Her real opportunities did not come 
until well into the last act, but, when they did, she made 
the most of them and gave her admirers intense pleasure 

Mr. Urlus, said to be the foremost heroic tenor in Ger- 
many today, replaced Mr. Jérn as Walther and his clear, 
robust, ringing voice, free of harsh guttural intonations, as 
is so frequent with some tenors of the German School, 
was heard to fine advantage throughout the evening. His 
singing of the “Prize Song’ was a masterpiece of taste and 
effectiveness, and coming as it does, after several hours of 
the hardest kind of vocal strain, it was a truly remarkable 
feat. Mr. Ludikar again gave a carefully studied and 
capable impersonation of Hans Sachs. A printed slip in 


the program stated that he was suffering from a cold and, 
though he appeared to be saving his voice in the first acts, 
it steadily improved as the evening wore on, and in spite 
of his handicap, he acquitted himself creditably. Putnam 
Griswold, a singer of whom his native land might wel! be 
proud, took the place of Carl Braun and was a most com 
petent and manly Pogner; also vocally he was very effec 
tive and his deep sonorous basso helped in making him one 
of the finest Pogners that we have yet enjoyed. Messrs 
Leonhardt and Jou-Jerville, as Beckmesser and David re 
spectively, duplicated their excellent performances and 
Miss Rienskaia was again a most capable Magdalena, This 
performance started as early as seven o'clock and much of! 
the beauty of the prelude was lost in the noise and disturb 
ance caused by seating the late comers. In all European 
houses where Wagner operas are given, the doors are kept 
closed until the prelude is over; why not here? It had 
all ended by 11.15; still a little pruning of the less interest 
ing episodes would not harm the work any, but indeed help 
it, we believe. 
“Louise,” January 30. 

It was farewell night for Mme. Edvina, and most wisely 
she chose to leave us under the best possible impression, 
hence the performance again of this opera. So much has 
been said in these columns of her conception of the little 
Parisian working girl and so much has been praised in 
her impersonation of a part, which, at least to us she has 
succeeded in making her own, that it becomes hard to say 
more without repeating one self. An ideal Louise would 
about sum up the general impression she makes stronger at 
each successive appearance, Again she was in the best of 
voice and spirits and fully deserved the enthusiastic ap- 
plause and quantities of flowers she received; she will be 
greatly missed. Mme. Dalvarez again was much admired in 
the very unsympathetic part of the Mother and Mr. Ludikar 
was a powerful, at times even brutal Father. Mr. André 
Caplet conducted in his usual conscientious manner, al 
though it must be said that his tempi are at times much 
too slow and dragging unnecessarily 


“Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” January 31 (Matinee). 


rhe first performance here this season of Rossini’s im 
mortal comic opera was given with an unusually strong 
and excellent cast, a cast that might well be called “all 
star,” the like of which never was seen in this house befor 
That this was fully appreciated was best evidenced by the 
enormous size of the audience, in spite of the downpour of 
rain. Seldom also, if ever, has an audience been moved to 
such an intense pitch of enthusiasm by the various arias in 


this work, all of which were never sung better, nor with 


Indeed it should be 


more fluency, taste and brilliancy 
said that ‘“Bel-Canto” reigned supreme and those fortunate 
enough to be present will not soon forget their afternoon's 
pleasure. 

Frieda Hempel was the Rosina and in rare voice, 
whether in coloratura or sustained song, she was always 
equal to the demands of her difficult role and hers will 
rank with the finest Rosinas we have heard. Her concep 
tion of the part also calls for the greatest admiration, as 
she managed never to forget her breeding and, though sh 
was duly coquettish and naughty, there never was a sus 
picion of impertinence or coarseness. Her singing of th 
florid passages allotted her were pearly and accurate and i! 
was all done so easily, so simply, as only a most finished 
irtist can accomplish such a feat. During the music les 
son, she chose to sing the traditional waltz “I! bacio,” of 
Arditi and she sang it delightfully. Throughout the after 
noon, she was given most uproarious applause 

Mr. Constantino was fully at home and at his best as the 
Count Almaviva and it was good to hear him in a part 
which suits his talent so well. Of course he made the most 
of his opportunities and deserved the enthusiastic recep 
tion his fine singing of the various arias earned him. His 
icting, bearing and comedy were always tasteful and he 
proved himself to be one of the few lyric tenors left to 
way, capable of doing justice to the part of Almaviva, as 
conceived by Rossini. 

Pasquale Amato was superb as Figaro. His beautiful 
supple and clear organ, his capital acting, his facial ex 
pressions, everything he did was the quintessence of art 
He revealed himself as a thorough comedian. never al 


lowing himself nor his associates to turn comedy i 


farce; he was here, there and everywhere, more than ar 
ideal Figaro, he was Figaro 

full voice and few there are that know how to use 
well. Whether in recitative, florid or sustained passage 


he was a master and he may well be proud of his triunrph 
. 


He is endowed with a 


t 


here, for it was genuine, spontaneous, complete 
Mr. Tavecchia was excellent cast as Bartolo and very 


amusing indeed. At this age, when real “buffo” parts 


(Opera continued om page 34.) 
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Chicago Premiere of “Monna Vanna”’—Season Closes with Performance of “Martha.” 


AUDITORIUM. 

“Lucia,” January 26. 
The Jewels of the’ Madonna” was to have ushered in 
last week of grand opera for the present season of the 


Chicago Grand Opera Company, but at the eleventh hour 
to be exactly correct, at 7.30 in the evening—Carolina 
White informed the management that she was indisposed 
ind could not sing. It is also a matter of record that at 
4 o'clock inthe afternoon Mme, White had sent word to 
management that she would be unable to appear and 
was then suggested that “Tosca,” with Marcoux, should 


presented, but the scenery for that opera was in the 
varehouse and it would have taken several hours to haul 
Auditorium stage. “Walkiire” was then an- 


muunced as the evening opera, but at 6 o'clock Mme. 
} reported, again sent word that her doctor had 
i that there was nothing the matter with her and 
herefore she would be ready to sing. At half past seven, 


vever, She, it is reported, again changed her mind and 
ic management finally announced that “Lucia” would be 
Jenny Dufau in the title role. Under such ad 

tances and without rehearsal the Monday 


ibers witnessed a rather poor performance of 
Donizetti's opera. Jenny Dufau, however, was excellent 


the title role and scored heavily, having to repeat en- 
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[ANE OSBORN HANNAH AS ELSA 


rely the Mad scene. She was in glorious voice, and with 
Polese, who made up a handsome Ashton—a role which 


his sonorous baritone voice—were the 


mbued with 
stars of the evening Giorgini was the Edgardo and 
was at the conductor's desk. Under his forceless 
vaton the orchestra on many instances completely drowned 
he singers and it shows once more that Parelli is appar 
ently concerned little about voice, as the accompaniments 
e gives to the singers are always too energetic and vehe- 
nent and Parelli’s presence at the conductor's desk this 
eason has been limited to only a few performances, but 
ey were sufficient to mar the good opinion formulated 
ften about the orchestra when being directed by such a 


vizard of the baton as Campanini, or his routined asso 


“Don Quichotte,” January 27. 


Don Quichotte,” which was announced to have only one 
performance in Chicago, and which each new hearing was 
lled as “t ast time in Chicago,” proved so much in de- 
nd—thanks to the success of Vanni Marcoux in the title 
ie—that this week being the last of the company for the 


that the performance of “Don 


Quichotte” was the last one of the present season is a fact. 
Vanni Marcoux repeated his wonderful delineation of a 
role which he has made his own and Campanini brought 


yut all the beauties of the score. The other parts were 
well handled. 
“Monna Vanna,” January 28. 
The first performance in Chicago of Fevrier’s “Monna 
Vanna” was presented before a sold out and enthusiastic 
rouse, The cast was as follows: 


Monna Vanna : Mary Garden 
Prinzivalle , Lucien Muratore 
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Trivulzio ....... ..e.+... Constantin Nicolai 


Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini. 
“Monna Vanna” has been reviewed in the Musica. 
Courter at length and its music fully analyzed, leaving for 
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Vioto by Matzene, Chicago, 
JULIA CLAUSSEN AS ORTRUD., 

the present reviewer only the task of recording the mer: 
of the interpreters who did this emotional opera here. In 
years gone by the work of the conductor used to be noticed 
by critics at the end of the review with the perfunctory 
phrase “so and so conducted,” but in the last few years 
the musical director has come into his own and especially 
is this true of Campanini, who when he is at the con- 
ductor’s desk is in a large part responsible for the success 
f a performance. 

He gave an inspiring reading of Fevrier’s score, bringing 
out to its full extent the few melodies contained in this 
music drama and Mr. Campanini also was able to keep 





Vhoto by Matzene, Chicago. 
LUCIEN MURATORE. 


down the brasses, thus giving the singers a chance to utter 
the composer’s message in detail. At all times, even in the 
fortissimo passages, the words of the singers were audible. 
The night was a great success for Campanini, not only as 
musical director, but also as general director of the com- 
pany, and the production of “Monna Vanna” will add 
largely to his glory. The premiere came as a worthy cli- 


max to his first year as general manager of the company— 
a post in which all the music lovers here hope to see him 
retained for many years. 

Lucien Muratore again was the lion of the night. He 
was on the stage what Campanini was in the orchestra pit— 
the chief and sparkling luminary. His singing was in- 
spired and after the aria “Elle est a moi Vanna” salvos of 
applause were quieted only after a second hearing of the 
aria had been granted. His Prinzivalle was handsome to 
look upon, gentlemanly and lovable. 

Vanni Marcoux gave a splendid account of himself as 
Guido. Mr. Marcoux’s second creation here was as suc- 
cessful’ as his first, and he again captivated his hearers 
completely, not only through his splendid singing of the 
role, but also by a most artistic rendition of a part which 
naturally enough he has made his own after having created 
the role at the Grand Opéra in Paris, where the work was 
first produced some four years ago. The Marcoux por- 
trayal was capital; it revealed a deep student, a worthy 
actor and beside al! those qualities (which would in them- 
selves suffice to make a success) Mr. Marcoux enunciates 
as but very few singers can and each word was understood 
by at least one auditor as though he was following the 
opera with the written text. The French baritone scored 
heavily and his success was richly deserved. 

In the title role Mary Garden gave entire satisfaction. 
Monna Vanna has but little singing to do, yet the music 
alloted to her role was well sung by Miss Garden, whose 
delineation was unique and built on sane and artistic lines. 
Miss Gardén looked a picture in her red gown, and never 
before has she made a better impression with our public 
than on this occasion. 

Gustave Huberdeau in the sympathetic part of Marco 

















Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
AMADEO BASSI AS CANIO. 

came in also for a good part in the splendid ensemble of 
the night, and sang beautifully, especially praiseworthy be- 
ing his aria in the last act, given with sincere feeling, ten- 
derness, poise and diction. Nicolai voiced most agreeably 
the part of Trivulzio and the balance of the cast was up to 
the general high standard. 

Added to those who participated in the success of the 
night should be mentioned Joseph Urban, the famous stage 
manager of the Boston Opera. The settings of “Monna 
Vanna” were loaned to the Chicago organization by the 
Boston management and never since the inauguration of 
the Chicago Opera were such sumptuous, gorgeous and 
vivid pictures seen upon our stage. The scene of the sec- 
ond act in the tent was as beautiful a painting as could be 
put on canvas, and though Mr. Urban is connected with 
another opera company, his imaginative work was well 
appreciated by our public here. Lucky are the Bostonians 
for having such an artistic and worthy stage director, who 
should come to Chicago once in a while for the benefit of 
those who have charge of the same department here. 

“The Lovers’ Quarrel” and “Tales of Hoffman,” January 29 

Parelli’s charming one act opera, with the composer at 
the conductor’s desk, won again the heart of the public and 
was admirably interpreted by Zepilli, Bassi and Polese. 
Zeppilli's improvement has been steady and her success 
with the public, likewise, has grown, until today she is 
without doubt one of the favorite artists of the company. 
Bassi has this year been at his best and whenever he is 
billed to appear in an opera the tenor role is in good hands. 
Polese again gave a splendid account of himself and came 
in for a great part in the success of the little opera. 

In “The Tales” Florence Macbeth gained new admirers 
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by her amusing delineation of the Doll—a part well suited 
to her figure as well as to her voice. She was charming 
to the eye and most agreeable to the ear. She won a well 
deserved success. Praiseworthy also was the presentation 
of Dr. Miracle by Huberdeau, and Nicolai, as ever, in his 
role was most successful. The other parts were in good 
hands, and especially noteworthy was the well voiced An- 
tonio of Jenny Dufau, whose portrayal was youthful, mod- 
est and tasteful. 
“Gala Performance,” January 30. 

The “gala performance” on Friday evening was made 
up of the folowing excerpts from operas and brought forth 
the majority of the favorite singers with the Chicago pub- 
lic: 

Act II, “Samson and Delilah.” 
Julia Claussen, Charles Dalmores, Hector Dufranne. 
Conductor, Marcel Charlier. 
Act ITT, “Aida.” 
Carolina White, Giovanni Polese, Amedeo Bassi, 
Henri Scott, Beatrice Wheeler. 
Conductor, Ettore Perosio 


Mad Scene, “Lucia.’ 
Florence Macbeth 
Conductor, Attilio Parelli 
Overture from “Tannhauser,” 
Conducter, Cleofonte Campanini 
Act II, “Tosca.” 
Mary Garden, Amedeo Bassi, Giovanni Polese. 
Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini 
Act IIT, “Boheme.” 
Rosa Raisa, Aristodemo Giorgini, Mabel Riegelman, 
Francesco Federici. 
Conductor, Giuseppe Sturani 
Ballet Divertissement. 
Rosina Galli, Premiere Danseuse Etoile, and Corps de Ballet. 

The work of all the artists has been reviewed in those 
operas, with the exception of Polese, who for the first time 
essayed the role of Scarpia in “Tosca,” in which he re 
vealed himself not only an excellent actor, but endowed the 
part with his resonant baritone voice and scored a huge 
success. Another novelty of the year was the remarkable 
rendition of the “Tannhauser” overture under Campanini. 
[he public acclaimed its favorite general director, whose 
first year in the double capacity of general director and 
musical director has been a succession of triumphal nights. 

“Monna Vanna,” January 31 (Matinee). 

A repetition of “Monna Vanna” brought forth Lucien 
Muratore and Vanni Marcoux in their capital creations, and 
Campanini, who gave an i‘luminating reading of the score. 
“Monna Vanna” proved to be the most successful novelty 
of the season. 

RRe 
“Martha,” January 31 (Evening). 

The principal interest of the last night of opera for the 
present season by the local organization was the appear- 
ance of a Chicago boy in the leading tenor role, the part of 
Lionel having been entrusted to Ralph Errolle, a pupil of 
the Herman Devries studios, from which class Mr. Errolle 
was taken last year by General Director Campanini after 
having sung at a concert given by his mentor at Orchestra 
Hall. Mr. Erroll’s voice is not of large calibre, but is well 
placed and shows the result of careful training. His breath 
control is excellent and he sings with poise and style, while 
histrionically speaking he proved to be at ease on the Au- 
ditorium stage and gave a most commendable account of 
himself, winning much success with the audience. Judging 
from his reception he is well liked by the public and should 
be heard next year more often in principal roles instead of 
being relegated to minor parts. His English diction is ex- 
cellent and his appearance is attractive to the eye. He has 
youth, intelligence and should be the American tenor to 
fill the bill on Saturday nights, especially now that George 
Hamlin has decided not to return to this country and to 
make his abode in Europe. 

Jenny Dufau was in splendid form and made a pretty 
and well voiced Lady Henrietta, while Margaret Keyes as 
Nancy strengthened the splendid previous opinion and 
concluded her most successful season. Henri Scott made 
a sonorous Plunkett and Nicolai in the difficult part of Sir 
Tristan was comical and scored heavily. 

The orchestra, under Winternitz, played especially well 
and the performance of “Martha” most auspiciously ter- 
minated the present season, which from all points of view 
has been the most successful since the inauguration of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company four years ago 

Going, Going, Gone. 

“I've just called in, my dear, to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your party last night! And alsc to thank you for 
introducing me to that charming young man who took me 
in to dinner!” said Miss Languish to Mrs. Blunt. 

“Yes, he’s a nice young fellow, isn’t he? I thought you 
two seemed to be getting on fine together !” 

“Oh, yes; he has such delightful manners! Why, after 
I had sung he told me—in such a nice way, too—that if 
he had my voice he would be a rich man in no time—and 
I'm sure he meant it! I suppose he is also a singer?” 

Mrs. Blunt never wasted words. 

“No; he is not a singer, dear, but I have no doubt ic 
meant what he said. He’s an auctioneer."—New York 
Evening Mail. 








GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


“Meistersinger” Begins at 7 o’Clock—Prelude Marred by Seating Late Comers—“Barber of 
Seville” Finally Presented—Other Operas of the Week. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
Sunday Evening Concert, January 25. 

The feature of this concert was the appearance of Mar 
garita Dalvarez, the Spanish contralto, in the course of 
which she sang “Oh, mon Fils,” from “Le Prophete,” in a 
most impressive manner. She also sang an aria from “La 
Favorita,” and responded to the applause with two encores. 
Elizabeth Amsden sang “Oh, Suicidio,” from “La Gio- 
conda,” with telling effect. Others on the program were 
Mr. Ramella, who sang the aria, “Che gelida manina,” from 
“Boheme,” and Mr. Oppezzo, in the famous “Ridi Pagliac- 
co,” replacing Leon Laffitte, indisposed. The quintet of 
“Carmen” was capitally sung by Mmes. Dalvarez, Sharlow 
and Heyntan and Messrs. Devaux and Giaconne, and Mmes 
Dalvarez, Amsden and Mr. Oppezzo were heard again in 
the trio from “Il Trovatore.” The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Strony, gave, amongst other numbers, 
a most delightful and finished performance of “Peer Gynt.” 


“Faust,” January 26. 

This most popular and successful of all French operas 
was given its fourth performance of the season before a 
large and appreciative audience. Again Mme. Edvina 
charmed by her remarkable impersonation of the heroine 
and scored a most deserved triumph. No better account 
of her achievements could be given than to say that she 
was Marguerite, so natural a one as to make us forget that 
she was acting according to set restrictions and singing to 
set music. Her beautiful, warm, clear voice, which she 
uses so skillfully, always gave intense pleasure and the 
“Jewel Song” has rarely been sung better. Mme. Swartz- 
Morse was Siebel, singing and acting capably, and Miss 
Leveroni was an amusing Martha. 

Florencio Constantino, in the title role, unfortunately 
was not in the best of voice and spirits and therefore it 
would not be fair to dwell upon his performance, which 
though not devoid of excellent features, must have proven 
a certain disappointment to the many friends who had 
come specially to hear him. Mr. Ludikar was an adequate 
Mephistopheles, at all times true to the traditions of the 
role; perhaps he might have made his Devil more “fiend 
ish,” but from purely vocal and histrionic standpoints, he 
was quite satisfactory. Mr. Danges, as Valentin, confirmed 
the good impression he made on his previous appearances 
and succeeded in imparting to a role too often made 
accessory, real life and interest throughout His work 
was one of the best features of the performance. Mr 
Tournon conducted ably, though not impressively. Spécial 
mention should be made of the excellent and homogeneous 
singing of the chorus. 

“Meistersinger,” January 28. 

If Boston's operatic public is not spoiled by the quantity 
of Wagner’s works performed at its opera house, this 
surely cannot be said of the quality and high standards set 
by this admirable and conscientious organization; for, hav- 
ing given us a “Tristan und Isolde,” of which even the 
most famous and pretentious operas of Germany migh! 
well be proud, it even surpassed this achievement with its 
“Meistersinger,” which for general excellence, finish 
smoothness and “go” stands out prominently as its most 
successful effort. It is to be regretted that more space 
cannot be given here to the study of all that was beauti 
ful and admirable in this second and, it must be added, 
superior performance of Wagner's sole and unique comedy. 
Of the competent, authoritative, musicianly directing of 
Andre-Caplet, the fine and original settings designed by 
Mr. Urban, and the performances of the principals, singly 
and collectively, and the singing and movements of the 
chorus, especially in the riot scene of Act HI, too much 
cannot be said 

Frieda Hempel, who, up to the present has been asso- 
ciated in Boston with lighter roles of the coloratura variety 
only, took the part of Eva and proved herself to be an 
ideal incarnation of Wagner's mischievous heroine, who, 
though at times a bit overanxious for Walther’s attentions, 
knew all the time what she wanted and also knew that she 
would win her “Prince Charming” in the end, as she did 
win her audience. Her real opportunities did not come 
until well into the last act, but, when they did, she made 
the most of them and gave her admirers intense pleasure 

Mr. Urlus, said to be the foremost heroic tenor in Ger 
many today, replaced Mr. Jérn as Walther and his clear 
robust, ringing voice, free of harsh guttural intonations, as 
is so frequent with some tenors of the German School, 
was heard to fine advantage throughout the evening. His 
singing of the “Prize Song’ was a masterpiece of taste and 
effectiveness, and coming as it does, after several hours of 
the hardest kind of vocal strain, it was a truly remarkable 
feat. Mr. Ludikar again gave a carefully studied and 
capable impersonation of Hans Sachs. A printed slip in 








the program stated that he was suffering from a cold and, 
though he appeared to be saving his voice in the first acts, 
it steadily improved as the evening wore on, and in spite 
of his handicap, he acquitted himself creditably. Putnam 
Griswold, a singer of whom his native land might well! be 
proud, took the place of Carl Braun and was a most com 
petent and manly Pogner; also vocally he was very effec 
tive and his deep sonorous basso helped in making him one 
of the finest Pogners that we have yet enjoyed. Messrs 
Leonhardt and Jou-Jerville, as Beckmesser and David re 
spectively, duplicated their excellent performances and 
Miss Rienskaia was again a most capable Magdalena, This 
performance started as early as seven o'clock and much of 
the beauty of the prelude was lost in the noise and disturb 
ance caused by seating the late comers. In all European 
houses where Wagner operas are given, the doors are kept 


closed until the prelude is over; why not here? It had 


all ended by 11.15; still a little pruning of the less interest 
ing episodes would not harm the work any, but indeed help 
it, we believe. 

“Louise,” January 30. 

It was farewell night for Mme. Edvina, and most wisely 
she chose to leave us under the best possible impression, 
hence the performance again of this opera. So much has 
been said in these columns of her conception of the little 
Parisian working girl and so much has been praised in 
her impersonation of a part, which, at least to us she has 
succeeded in making her own, that it becomes hard to say 
more without repeating one self. An ideal Louise would 
about sum up the general impression she makes stronger at 
each successive appearance. Again she was in the best of 
voice and spirits and fully deserved the enthusiastic ap- 
plause and quantities of flowers she received; she will be 
greatly missed. Mme. Dalvarez again was much admired in 
the very unsympathetic part of the Mother and Mr. Ludikar 
was a powerful, at times even brutal Father. Mr. André 
Caplet conducted in his usual conscientious manner, al- 
though it must be said that his tempi are at times much 
too slow and dragging unnecessarily 


“ll Barbiere di Seviglia,” January 31 (Matinee). 
rhe first performance here this season of Rossini’s im 
mortal comic opera was given with an unusually strong 
and excellent cast, a cast that might well be called “all 
' 


,” the like of which never was seen in this house before 


That this was fully appreciated was best evidenced by the 


star 


enormous size of the audience, in spite of the downpour of 
rain. Seldom also, if ever, has an audience been moved to 
such an intense pitch of enthusiasm by the various arias in 
this work, all of which were never sung better, nor with 
more fluency, taste and brilliancy. Indeed it should be 
said that “Bel-Canto” reigned supreme and those fortunate 
enough to be present will not soon forget their afternoon's 
pleasure. 

Frieda Hempel was the Rosina and in rare voice, 
whether in coloratura or sustained song, she was always 
equal to the demands of her difficult role and hers will 
rank with the finest Rosinas we have heard. Her concep 
tion of the part also calls for the greatest admiration, as 
she managed never to forget her breeding and, though sh« 
was duly coquettish and naughty, there never was a sus 
picion of impertinence or coarseness. Her singing of the 
florid passages allotted her were pearly and accurate and i 
was all done so easily, so simply, as only a most finished 


artist can accomplish such a feat. During the music les 


son, she chose to sing the traditional waltz “Ii bacio,” of 
Arditi and she sang it delightfully. Throughout the after 
noon, she was given most uproarious applause 

Mr. Constantino was fully at home and at his best as the 
Count Almaviva and it was good to hear him in a part 
which suits his talent so well. Of course he made the most 
of his opportunities and deserved the enthusiastic recep 
tion his fine singing of the various arias earned him. His 
acting, bearing and comedy were always tasteful and he 
proved himself to be one of the few lyric tenors left to 
way, capable of doing justice to the part of Almaviva, as 
conceived by Rossini. 

Pasquale Amato was superb as Figaro. His beautiful 
supple and clear organ, his capital acting, his facial ex 
pressions, everything he did was the quintessence of art 
He revealed himself as a thorough comedian. never al 
lowing himself nor his associates to turn comedy i 
farce: he was here, there and everywhere more than ar 
ideal Figaro, he was Figaro. He is endowed with a ri 
full voice and few there are that know how to use it » 
well. Whether in recitative, florid or sustained passage 
he was a master and he may well be proud of his triumph 
here, for it was genuine spontaneous, complete 

Mr. Tavecchia was excellent. cast as Bartolo and very 
unusing indeed. At this age, when real “buffo” parts 


(Opera continued on page 34.) 
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CHICAGO HAS GRAND 
GALA PERFORMANCE. 


Should Be Styled a “Benefit” Affair for Opera 
Management—Ysaye the Soloist at Sym- 
phony Concerts—Melba and Kubelik 
Attract Large Audience—General 
Chicago Musical Items. 


Chicago, IIL, Febr 
January 30, a grand gala perform- 
Auditorium Theatre by the Chicago 

in former years all those who par- 
Such a 
mance should not be called a gala performance but 

In the days 
Grau such nights were called right!y, benefit 
management. The management of 
but why call such a 
artists heard on this occasion 
does not al- 


uary 1, 1914. 
Last Friday evenmeg, 
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i gala night. The only galaxy noticed was in 
There- 
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fice, as the public left not a vacant seat. 


benefit night was a good one 


he Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
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The soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
who elected to play 
in < minor for violin and the Saint- 
Saéns concerto, No. 3, in B minor. 


30 and 31 was Eugen Ysaye, 
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tion and pleasure to the ear that his infrequent shortcom- 
ings should hardly be criticised and were all long forgot- 
ten before the end of the number. Ysaye is still the giant 
of yore and the public acclaimed the soloist. The Bee- 
thoven overture, “Leonore,” No. 3, was accorded a re- 
markable reading by Stock and his men, and the balance 
of the program, made up of the Weber overture to “Abu 
Hassan” and Charpentier’s suite, “Impressions d’Italie,” 
were rendered with that finished style and tonal balance 
which are among the best qualities of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Beside directing the symphony numbers 
exceptionally well Stock gave a splendid accompaniment 
to the soloist and the concert for all those reasons was one 
of the most successful and most enjoyable of the present 
season, 
neuer 

Lillian Griesheimer, a pupil of Adolph Muhlmann, has 
been engaged to sing Mme. Zeppilli's part in “Parsifal” 
and will also be heard in other important parts with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. While studying opera 
in Mr. Muhlmann’s class Miss Griesheimer was heard as 
Annie in “Freischiitz.” 

nar 

At the Studebaker last Sunday afternoon, January 25, 
Leo Slezak was heard in a song recital under the local 
management of F. Wight Neumann. The program was as 


follows: 

Avid, “GS aids a anak ba eede iii nnd cb ened ae seke abe wee Weber 
Aria, Magic Flute Mozart 
UOTE 6c chns cet poweectndcscusecedausnesebidaxeseenceus Brahms 
PINE inh aSiab snes nae te adabb ude bed bineies Oa cdeeeecia Brahms 
Liebesfcier eg .. Weingartner 
Freundliche Vision . . . .R. Strauss 
Heimliche Aufforderung . R. Strauss 
My Zlaty rodice. . .Novotny 
Mesicek Sviti .. Novotny 
Tece voda Proti vode .. Novotny 
Kdyz mne staré matka . . Dworak 
Ra NER as Sans os baw cewa a bed dbctpeassasdieene Smetana 
Dearest » cng hes ae RbN Sa Ree wenn 6 Danw.euedeuseneetemiwe Homer 
Yesterday ond Today . Charles Gilbert Spross 
La Juive, aria from Eleazar (in French) pe ebbadvaccerbevanee Halevy 


\t the piano, Florence McMillan. 

After each group, encores were added and many of the 

printed selections were also repeated. 
nRre 

The same afternoon at the Auditorium 
an overflowing Mme. 
assisted by Lapierre, 
baritone and a flutist were heard in concert 
selections were the old hackneyed 


Theatre before 
Melba and Jan Kubelik, 
pianist-accompanist, and a 
Mme. Melba's 
songs, for the most 
part numbers from old operas, and it is with sorrow that 
one notes how Mme. Melba lives in the past rather than 
in the present. A decade or so ago her concert would 
have pleased music lovers, but not so today. It irritates 
all those rococo passe songs, which 
unfortunate enough to have to listen to when the 
management of the opera bills a work of the olden days in 
ordér to present one of the singers of another age, but in 
concert we want at least one group of modern songs. This 
literature does not seem to appeal to Mme. Melba, who 


audience, 
Gabriel 


one’s nerves to hear 
we are 
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contents herself with being heard in selections in which 
once upon a time she triumphed in opera. Furthermore, 
the great diva was not at her best; her breath control left 
much to be desired, while her higher tones were harsh and 
foggy. Jan Kubelik was not at his best either. He irri- 
tated one’s ears by playing unmercifully off pitch and his 
tone seems to have lost not only its volume, but its bril- 
liant coloring. He played lamentably some of his selec- 
tions, and even though he was accorded a rousing re- 
ception, his success was not spontaneous and the encores 
were asked as a matter of course and granted in a like 
spirit. It was a concert of two past glorious artists, whose 
main achievement today is their reputation of yesterday. 
Edmund Burke, baritone, opened the concert with a selec- 
tion from Massenet’s “Thais.” Mr. Lapierre’s piano ac- 
companiments were most artistic. 
neRe 
At a concert given last Friday afternoon, January 30, 
in the studios of the Bergey Chicago Opera School in the 
Fine Arts Building, among the students heard was Hall 
Burr, of Cleveland, a pupil of Theodore S. Bergey. Mr. 
Burr was heard in a group of English ballades. Mrs. 
Bergey supplied most artistic accompaniments, and after 
the concert a reception and tea were tendered the students’ 
families and friends of the school. 
nner 


The directors of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
probably are aware that an official, who is not connected 
with the management or the box office, paid at least one of 
his bills with passes. To be exact, the following conversa- 
tion took place between the young man and, let us say, his 
tailor: “Yes. I have four seats for you for Ruffo’s ap- 
pearance in ‘Pagliacci’ and this you know is the first night 
of Leoncavallo’s new opera, “Zingari.” Yes, all the seats 
are taken, but I have four for you in a box and of course 
I expect my bill to be credited with $40. What's that? 
You will. All right, I will send a boy with the tickets.” 
The management of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
has often taken pride in the fact that a house was sold 
out, but in this case the house was not sold out to the 
management, since the receipt for four box seats was 
directly in the pocket of one of the employees of the com- 
pany. 

nee 

Sunday afternoon, February 1, a program is to be given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, A, A. Carpenter, 1130 Lake 
Shore Drive, by Charles Rouse, baritone, and pupil of 
Herman Devries, 


Eric de Lamarter will give his first lecture-recital before 
the students of the American Conservatory, Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 7. The subject is “The French Art 
Song.” Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, soprano, will furnish 
the musical illustrations, consisting of choice old and mod- 
ern French songs. 

neue 

On Friday evening, February 6, a recital will be given 
by piano pupi's of Harold von Mickwitz and voice pupils 
of Justine Wegener under the auspices of the Bush Tem- 
ple Conservatory. The program follows: 


Concerto, G minor, op. 7 (first movement)................. Schitt 
: Eleanor Mackensen. ‘ 
lt ee eR OE EPA eT 
RO Bee Ti ec cce ath apkie cc dscekunsg csc t suave dabsawebeees ounce Pontet 
Betty Bobo. 
Sonata, op. 58 (largo and fimale).........cccccceccveccnsecs Chopin 
Joe Wynne. 

Tue Dirtie scan sh cea teiendnke diss phn eneecdabessnes Woodman 
WHE o° the - Wimiiicc sie ciatines ve caddenes vapeevasvecicdess dsdkan Spross 
Gertrude Samuelson. 

Comoerte, aah: 06; CRG sie lic orks adda ctteksKebndeu desks x5 seces Grieg 
Ruby Randol 
Semg: 06 NOs iia ceccden these cnsgbesapvecedatatackeshs vinabeus Vidal 
Some: cE Gh: PROV ak KC ku da iwekecs cassckstavstves Dell’ Acqua 


Wedding March and Elfin Dance (paraphrase)... 
Annie Thompson. 
zee 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of eighty-five 
musicians, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, starts its annual 
Eastern tour of three weeks by giving a concert Sunday 
afternoon, February 22, at Orchestra Hall under the man- 
agement of Carl D. Kinsey. Julia Claussen, contralto, will 
be the soloist of the afternoon. 
nue 


At the fifth Metropolitan artists recital given under the 
direction of Ernest L. Briggs at the Fine Arts Theatre 
next Sunday afternoon, February 8 the soloists will be 
Vera Schlueter, George Sheffield, tenor, and Mrs. Franklyn 
Knight. 


. Mendelssohn-Liszt 


The Bush Temple Conservatory soon will open its new 
dormitories, that is the part of the building which is to be 
completed in about two weeks. Director Kenneth M. Brad- 
ley has been kept busy buying furniture and all various 
fixtures for the new home. The success of this new 
department already is assured at this early date and Di- 
rector Bradley feels confident that he has every reason for 
thinking that it means the future prosperity of the Bush 
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Temple Conservatory. A picture of the new building will 
soon be published in these columns. 
zur 


The Apollo Musical Club, Harrison M. Wild, conductor, 
gives a performance of Elgar's new choral work, “The 
Music Makers,” and Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” on Mon- 
day night, February 23, at Orchestra Hall. The soloists 
will be Leonora A. Allen, soprano; Mildred Potter, con- 
traltto; George Harris, Jr.. tenor, and Gustaf Holmquist, 
bass. The entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra will fur- 
nish the orchestral accompaniments. 


a la Ms) 


The Kneisel Quartet will give its second concert this sea- 
son at the Studebaker Theatre on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 15, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
Heniot Levy, pianist, will assist Willem Willeke in the 
Strauss sonata F major, op. 6. The other two numbers of 
the program are Schumann quartet F major, op. 41, No. 2, 
Glazounow Interludium in modo antico, Adolf Brunne 
scherzo from quartet C minor, op. 38 (mss. first time) and 
the Beethoven Quartet E flat major. 

nner 


Hanna Butler, the well known Chicago singer, will 
be the soprano soloist when Hiller’s “Song of Victory” is 
sung in Dubuque, Ia., on February 26. 

RnRe 


Lulu Matheson, pupil of Julie Rive-King, and Lora E. 
Williams, pupil! of Mae Julia Riley, of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory, have been engaged to give a series of joint 
recitals at Elkhorn, Wis., under the auspices of the Elk- 
horn Litefary Club. The first of these series is to take 
place on Friday evening, January 23, at the Elkhorn Opera 
House. Another talented pupil of Mme. Rive-King’s is 
Earl Victor Prahl, who was engaged as soloist on Sunday 
afternoon, January 25, with Ballmann Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Prahl was so enthusiastically received because of his 
rendition of the Rubinstein D minor concerto that a return 
engagement has been arranged for. 

zee 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will give her annual piano re 
cital Sunday afternoon, February 22 at the Studebaker 
Theatre under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

RRR 

Jeannette Durno will play a series of three piano recitals 
in the Little Theatre. The first program, February 16, 
will comprise compositions of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. The second, March 2, compositions of 
the early nineteenth century and the third, March 23, com- 
positions of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. 


Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Mildred Potter, 
Marion Green, bass, have been announced among the solo- 
ists for the Irish Choral Society’s presentation of “The 
Messiah” at Orchestra Hall on the afternoon of Palm 
Sunday, April 5. 


contralto, and 


The American Conservatory String Orchestra will give 
its first public concert Tuesday evening, February 10, at 
Kimball Hall, under the direction of Herbert Butler. Stella 
Roberts and Florence Hermann will! play violin solos. 


zane 
Herman Devries will give, next month, with his students 
an operatic performance at the Studebaker Theatre. Two 
acts of Massenet’s “Manon” and one act of Gounod’s 
“Mireille” will be the offerings. Mrs. Thomas J. Prind- 
ville will be the Manon and Charles Rouse will be the 
Lescaut. Mr. Rouse is a protege of Mrs. A. A. Carpenter 
Mireille will be Mabel Cox. 
nzere 


Albert Borroff, the well known Chicago basso, will begin 
a transcontinental recital tour under the management of 
Gertrude V. O'Hanlon, on February 16, in York, Neb., 
following with Grand Island, Cheyenne, Laramie, Poca- 
tello, Idaho Falls, Dillon, Butte, etc. 

nne 


Edna Gunnar Peterson will play Mendelssohn's “Capric- 
¢.o Brillante” with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra in 
that city on February 8 Miss Peterson met with great 
success at her recital on January 24, in Brainerd, Minn., 
many of her audience declaring that hers was the most 
delightful concert ever given in that town. 

nue 


Marta Dorda, wife of the esteemed German conductor 
of the Chicago Opera Company, Herr Winternitz, recently 
left the company in accordance with her agreement, to re- 
join the Hamburg Royal Opera, with which she has a five 
year contract with three more years to run. Her engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Company is made possib‘e 
by a three months’ leave of absence clause. Mme. Dorda, 
who won an enviable name for herself during her brief 
stay with the company this season, will be heard in Ham- 
burg in a number of roles, for her repertoire is a large 


one. Among these are Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni,” 
in which she was warmly praised in Chicago, Aida, Elsa, 
Leonora in “Trovatore,” etc. 

nee 


Albert Lindquest will be one of the soloists, the other 
being Julia Claussen, at the concert to be given in Orches- 
tra Hall, February 22, by 
Post Graduate Hospital, 


Woman's Auxiliary of the 
On March 1, Mr. Lindquest will 
be the tenor soloist at the concert to be given in the Audi 
torium by the United Swedish Societies of Chicago. 
Ree 


At the violin recital given by Isidore Berger, at St. 
Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, Maurice Goldblatt’s “Medi- 
tation” was given a prominent place on the program. Mr 
Berger sent the following communication to the composer 
“Your composition had as good success as anything on this 
program. Hearty congratulations.” 

zene 


Considerable interest attaches to the concert to be given 
April 19 in the Auditorium Theatre by the United Singing 
Societies, in connection with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mabel Sharp Herdien will be the soprano soloist 
and Karl Reckzeh wi!l conduct. Both are members of 
the Chicago Musical College faculty. Mr. Reckzeh is also 








Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianise 


Engaged for Spring tour, St. Paul 
on ng tour, aul Symphony 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 


Appeared with Apollo Club, Chicago, for 
seven consecutive times in the “Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged to sing the “Creation” with St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra in Peoria. 

Mr. Albert Borroll, Bass-Cantante 
Engaged for tour to Pacific Coast in Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish-American Tenor 
Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 


tra December 7th, immediatel f 
the National Swedish — 


Clara Williams, Soprano 
ns twenty festivals with St. Paul 
Orchestra. 
The Beethoven Trio 
Otto Roehrborn, Violinist ; 


Cellist; M. Jennette 
on tour from April 27th to May 26th. 


The Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartette 
Just back from successful tour of the Southwest 


GERTRUDE V. O’HANLON 
Cable Building, Chicago, Il. 














serving as the acting conductor of the Chicago Singverein, 
taking the place of William Boeppler, who’ met with a 
serious accident two weeks ago 


The Chicago Musical College Orchestra of seventy pieces 
gave its first program of the new term Saturday, January 
31, in the Ziegfeld Theatre before an audience which taxed 
the capacity of the theatre to the utmost. The occasion 
was made an informal reception for numerous graduates 
f the college 


year's orchestra is the 


who are taking post graduate work. This 
strongest organization of the kind 
the school has ever maintained, and its program included 
works played only by the most finished symphony organi- 
zations 


Last week, when Kubelik was in La Crosse, Wis., a 
young lady requested him to hear her play the violin. Mr 
Kubelkik told her that the demands upon his time made it 
impossible for him to hear her that day, but that if she 
would go to Chicag: », and play for his friend, Leon Same- 
tini, head of the violin department at the Chicago Musical 
College, it would serve her just as well, and that any 
thing that Sametini told her of her playing would mean 
quite as much, as if he, Kubelik, had told her. The young 
lady is Helen Shorna, who bids fair to become one of Mr. 
Sametini’s best pupils. 





CELEBRITIES IN HARTFORD. 


Hartford, Conn., January 23, 1914 

Very pleasing was the recital given by Nina Bolmar, 
soprano, and Carlos Salzedo, solo harpist of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, on January 15. This charming singer 
has made this city her home since last July, and this was 
her first public appearance here. Of special interest were 
the groups of songs which were given in costume and 
surely her singing of Irish songs met with the heartiest 
reception which the rather smal] audience could give. The 
work of the harpist was enthusiastically received and he 
was forced to give added numbers. The program follows 
Songs: “E’er Since the Day” (from “Louise”), Charpen- 
tier: “Like a Rosebud,” LaForge; “Jean,” Spross; “Spirit 
(Campbell-Tipton.): Harp soli: “Priere,” Hassel- 
manns ; Mendelssohn; “Bourree, ’ J > 
Bach. Songs, old English en costume “Passing By,” 
“Twickenham Ferry,” Purcell; “Swailows,” 
‘Lass with the Delicate Air,” Arne. Harp soli: 
‘Menuet Massenet ; 
Songs, old Irish en cos- 


Flower” 
“Spring Song,” 


Purcell ; 
Cowan ; 
*Arabesque,” Debussy; ! Amour,’ 
“Impromptu Caprice,” Pierne. 
tume: “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Charms” 
“Foggy Dew";, “Irish Lullaby”; “Macushla,”’ MacMor 
rough. Harp solo: “Variations on an old style theme,” 
Salzedo. Harold Webster assisted at the piano. 


nrnre 


\ joint recital was given at Foot Guard Hall, on Janu 
ary 20, by Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud. The pro- 
gram included the César Franck sonata for piano and vio- 
lin, and the Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonata \ Bach group; 
sarabande, gigue and chaconne was played by Thibaud, 
while the Schumann “Faschingsschwank” was rendered by 
Bauer. In the midst of his last unaccompamied 


Thibaud was forced to retire by the snapping of a string, 


number 


and when he reappeared and finished, the Hartford public 
assembled, gave enthusiastic evidence that it could appre 
‘iate Bach, at least as interpreted by this wonderful French 
violinist. The work of Bauer in the Schumann number 
appealed so much to the audience that the applause called 
for another number, which was a “Scherzo in E minor” 
by Mendelssohn. Seldom, if ever, has Hartford heard 
anything to compare with the Kreutzer sonata as rendered 
by these great artists 


Since Mme. Sembrich gave a song recital in this city, 
some three or four years ago, Hartford music lovers have 
not heard such vocal art as was displayed by Julia Culp on 
rhursday evening A person knowing nothing of music 


1 


must have let the recital feeling glad The program was 


divided into three groups of songs, as follows ‘Im 
\bendrot, “Die Post,” “Du Bist Die Ruh,” “Standechen,” 
‘Ave Maria.” Schubert: “Bois Epais,” Lally; “Pendant Le 
Bal,” Tschaikowsky “Mignonnette,” Weckerlin “T've 
teen Roaming,” “Away, Away,” “Long, Long Ago,” Old 
English; “Feldensamkcit,” “Von Ewiger Liebe, Stand 
chen,” “Sonntag.” “Der Schmied,” “Wiegentied,” Brahms 


Mme. Culp 
Schmied.” 


Coenraad V. Bos accompanied at the p.ano 
repeated the Weckerlin number and also “Det 
The Musical Club of Hartford should have the thanks of 
ill the music lovers in town that such an opportunity was 
iffered A. A, Prentice 


Sensible Tango Talk. 


[From the New York Tribune.] 
There are several ways of approaching the new dances 
One is to denounce them in toto, with warm and vigorou 
language—-and watch them go careering calmly on their 
way. Another is to like what is good in them, dislike 


n them, and help make them a pleasant, ad 


what is bad 
mirable institution 


For open eyed mortals of the latter school the rules 


‘ 
the Castle House, said to have received Anne Morgan's 


approval for her clubhouse dances, can be cordially recom 
mended. They form a list of don'ts. Don't wriggle 

shoulders, don’t shake the hips, don't twist the body or 
flounce the elbows or pump the arms. Also avoid hopping 
and acrobatic dips and that death grip clasp of your 


partner 


As a matter of fact, the first eccentricities which mark« 


the revival of dancing have steadily declined Vici 
dancing existed before the present era and will undoubte 
ly exist after it Respectable folk are already conforming 
to the standards suggested above 


As for squelching the new dances altogether, we ar¢ 


afraid they contain far too much of what Mr. Polly terme 


the “joy de vive” to be thus snatched from a sad w 


Besides, why should they be 


Credit Where Credit is Due. 
The artistic photo portrait of Vanni Marcoux that adorns 
the center of the Marcoux group on the 
of the Musicar Courter, was made by Mrs. J. C. Fairchild 


to whom credit is due. 
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(Opera continued from page 31.) 
ire a thing of the past, it is good to behold amongst us a 
nger who can do them justice as he did. Mr, Mardones 
was a Sinister and malicious Don Basilio, who acted and 
Mention also should be made of Miss 
Mr. Moranzoni had caught the spirit 


' 
sang capitally 


Leveroni’s Bertha 


of the occasion and he conducted with much gusto and 
ightness. 
“Boheme,” January 31 (Even ng). 
This opera was repeated before another large audience 


ind served to introduce two of the younger singers of the 

in the leading In fact, it was Miss Shar- 
debut in a major role and from the immediate and 
success which she scored, her future looms up 
Her voice is rich, full and of 
beauty and that it was excellently 
rained; it was indeed a surprise of the most pleasing and 
nusual kind to hear this very young woman sing with so 
harm and she was recalled time and 


parts. 


right and full of promise. 


shows 


tTmmon 


and « 
Tfaniongo showed much improvement and he 
sympa- 


urarice 
gain. Mr 
ing with enthusiasm; his voice is sweet, warm, 
het e¢ also made good and was rewarded with much 
ipplause. Mi 


ta Che re 


Heliane was inadequate as 


Mr. Schiavono 


thoroughly 
st of the cast was familar 


OMAHA CHAT. 


Neb , 1914 

Kelly are giving a series of 
alternate Saturday afternoons, the most re- 
was held at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 
merely pupil's recitals, al 
Mrs. Kelly are illustrating 
On each occasion some spe 
for instance, last Satur- 


Omaha, january 


Mr 


Thomas J 


which 


tr} € are not intended to be 
1 At " 
both Mir. and 


igh pupils of 
i¢ subjects under discussion 


cific musical topic is considered, as, 


day the afternoon was devoted to a study of modern Eng- 
mposers. The subject was treated by Mr. Kelly in a 
lecture, in which he gave anecilotes and incidents of a more 
less personal nature, and described at some length the 
power of the famous English music festivals. By way of 
llustration, songs were sung by Mary McShane, who gave 
epresentations of Sir Edward Elgar, Coleridge-Taylor 
ind Amy Woodforde-Finden. Blanche Bolin sang Liza 
Lehmann’s bird songs and the new and very modern Cyril 
Scott songs. Grace Doolittle introduced two real novelties 
of Bantock, an Arabian lament and a Chinese lullaby and 
gave Cowen’s “Snowflakes.” Emma Dickman sang Elgar’s 
In Haven” and “Lehmann’s “Seal Songs.” Leslie Dick 
ang German’s “Rolling Down to Rio.” 
nvr 
An announcement front Lucius Pryor brings the news 
at a change has been made in the dates for the visit of 
National Grand Opera Company, of Canada, as a re 
ilt of which “Gioconda,” and “Samson and Delilah” will 
be given on February 19 and 20, instead of a month later 
tars who will appear in the two engagements are 
Marie Rappold, Rosa Olitzka, Leo Slezak, and Gerville 
| an 
Mat Mikova has recently returned to Paris, after 
pending the holidays with her parents in this city. Miss 
| 1 will continue her study as before, and will also 
is assistant in the studio of Wager Swayne 
nee 
The friends of Stanislav Letovsky in this city are read- 
x with interest the accounts which are appearing from 


relative to the of his opera “Frau 


Mr. | 


1 this city 


ne to time premierc 


etovsky spent the first seventeen years of 

, and is very well remembered 
RnR, 

Unschuld will deliver a lecture on piano play- 

Auditorium on the after 

f February 4, and will also participate in the con- 

University Glee Club 


reighton University 
evening by the 
nae 


piano recital for the evening 


ee given Tat 


Max Landow announces a 
rst Baptist Church 
| a ed 
ill be in Linc 


indsberg Ww In two days of the 


sent weel x the purpose of holding examinations for 


students as are studying some 


school 

branch of music The city of Lincoln is sufficiently pro- 

* as a part of the regular school 
Jean P. Durrrerp. 


ho used to tour the theatres with a 


flock of performing ducks found managers no longer will- 


\ vaudeville artist w 


his sedate 


ing to book show After he had been resting 
for some time he received a telegram asking him to open 
on the following Monday at a vaudeville theatre in a dis- 
unt town. In reply he wired: 

Regret cannot come. Have eaten the act.”—-New York 


Globe 
\ few are musicians. Others merely have taken lessons 


Montreal Herald. 





LINCOLN MUSIC LOVERS 
NOT AFRAID TO TRAVEL. 


Many Journey to Omaha to Attend Melba-Kubelik Con- 
cert--Symphonic Lectures. 
1640 O Street, 
Lincoln, Neb., January 27, inet 
One of the characteristics of Lincoln concert goers is— 
if you cannot have what you want at home go where you 
can get it. Hence many journeyed from the capitol city 
and suburbs to Omaha to attend the Melba-Kubelik con- 
cert on January 12. In fact, it was estimated by persons 
who know that of the 4,500 present at this concert, 2,000 
were from out of town. 
nner 
The auditorium of the university was completely filled 
with enthusiastic students and music lovers when Carrie 
B. Raymond began her series of symphonic reviews. It 
is true, it is a little difficult to chink out a symphony with 
but a string quartet and pipe organ, but still one gets a 
fairly good idea of the themes and movements of the work. 
Mrs. Raymond in a few words addressed the assembled 
listeners, saying that she desires by this method to prepare 
them fur the approaching May Festival when we will have 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. On Thursday a 
Haydn symphony was beautifully played by a string quar- 
tet consisting of Mrs. Molzer, Lillian Eiche, and Messrs. 
Walt and Quick, with Mrs. Raymond at the organ supply- 
ing the remaining parts with accuracy and skill. 
ueme 
Some of the University students (State) banded together 
as members of “Spharo Styx,” gave a “Fun Festival” at 
the Oliver, January 17. The entertainment was given in 
three parts and was cleverly compiled by two members of 
the junior class, Hugh Harlan and Kenneth Snyder. John 
Prince, Jr., of the University School of Music, was the 
coach, and Mrs. Raymond, of the University, assisted in 
the musical parts. 








unre 
Louise Zumwinkel, of the University School of Music, 
had charge of a MacDowell program before the Musical 
Art Club, Monday afternoon, January 19, when she pre- 
faced the program with a biographical sketch. 
nne 
The Lincoln Musical College has been furnishing much 
of the talent at various affairs recently, as follows: Aloys 
Kremer, pianist, at the opening of the State Historical As- 
sociation, on Tuesday night; Mr. and Mrs, F. A. Delano, 
Mrs. Thurn, Mr. Boehmer, at the society's annual banquet 
Wednesday night; Misses Misner, Cobel and Emrich, for 
the society at the Temple on Thursday night. 
ee ed 
An interesting morning musicale was given by the Wes- 
levan Conservatory Girls Glee Club, under the capable 
direction of George H. Aller, January 21. The Glee Club 
consists of forty-four students and they sing with precision 
The Ladies’ Quartet gave two numbers 
also which pleased very much, for they are four talented 
girls who show the results of careful practise. These or- 
ganizations have concert dates at the following towns for 
February: Columbus, St. Edward, Albion, Elgin, New- 
man’s Grove and Madison. 
RRR 
The Wesleyan Male Quartet continue to make good fur- 
nishing the program at a large banquet in Loncoln, Wed- 
nesday night, and giving a concert at Clatonia on Friday 
night. 


and expression 


nue 

A number of pupils of the University School of Music 
appeared in recital at the Temple Theatre, Wednesday, 
January 21. This was the third pupils’ recital of the year 
and it was surely a credit to the institution. Space forbids 
separate mention, although every number deserves it, but 
we desire to call attention to the excellent work done by 
the two young men on the program, Harry Duboff, for 
three years a violin student with Carl Steckelberg, and 
Herbert Schmidt, for five years a piano student with Lura 
Schuler-Smith. Here surely is unmistakable talent and 
many are interested in their career. 

zeae 

The 232d afternoon concert of the Matinee Musical was 
given January 26 at the Temple by Lillian Helms, soprano; 
Jennie Undeland, violinist, with Anne Stuart as accom- 
panist. It was a rare treat and much appreciated. Miss 
Undeland was heard by many for the first time and she 
scored a great success, Mrs. Helms’ beautiful voice was 
heard to advantage in a carefully selected program—not 
the least of her many charms being her delightful person- 
ality and poetic temperament. The program consisted of 
the following: Romance, op. 26 (Svendsen), Miss Unde- 
land; “Care Selve” (Handel), “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air” (Arne), “My Lovely Celia,” “Pastorale” (Old Eng- 
lish), Mrs, Helms; concerto, op. 26, adagio (Bruch), seren- 
ade (D'Ambrosio), Miss Undeland: “Chanson et Musette,” 
from “La Boheme” (Leoncavallo), “Mignonnette” (Weker- 
lin), “Depuis le Jour,” from “Lowise” (Charpentier), 
Mrs, Helms; “Poém” (Kubelik), scherzo, op. 12 (Van 


Goens), Miss Undeland; “April Blossoms” (Clough-Leigh- 
ter), “In Arcady by Moonlight’ (Branscombe), “The 
Wind” (Spross), “Lullaby” (Scott), “The Little Damozel” 
(Novello), Mrs. Helms. Exizasera Eastwoop Luce. 





MUSIC IN COLUMBUS. 


Columbus, Ohio, Januuary 30, 1914. 
Melba, Kubelik and Burke were greeted by a good sized 
audience last Tuesday evening in Memorial Ha‘l, although 
by no means was it the largest gathering that Columbus 
has seen this season. However, great enthusiasm was 
shown during the entire program, and the trio proved 
most gracious about encores, giving one or two after each 
appearance. 
amr, 
The second concert of the Frankenberg series is to be 
given on February 20 by the Flonzaley Quartet. 
eRe 
The Women’s Music Club Extension lecture recitals are 
growing in popularity. Last night, when Arnold J. Gant- 
voort, of Cincinnati, was the speaker, there was the best 
attendance so far this season, in spite of the fact that there 
were four other lectures in the city at the same time. This 
is a new department in the club, the object being purely an 
educational one, as all seats are free, and the public cor- 
dially invited. Mr. Gantvoort spoke about the program to 
be given tonight by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, an- 
alyzing briefly each composition to be played, especially the 
Glazounow symphony. This composition has never been 
given in Columbus. Mr. Gantvoort was thoroughly con- 
versant with his subject, and expressed his ideas*in such a 
manner that all cou!d understand; that is, he avoided tech- 
nical terms. Illustrations on two pianos were played by 
Mrs. C. Christian Born, Prof. Henry R. Speneer, Mrs. 
Harry Hatton McMahon and Emily Church Benham. 
nRre 
There is a big treat in store for this city tonight, namely, 
a concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which has 
not visited Columbus for five years. At that time the 
players were led by Max Fiedler and the event is still re- 
membered by those fortunate enough to be present, as one 
of the finest orchestral treats ever offered here. Tonight 
under the direction of Dr. Karl Muck, the following pro- 
gram will be presented: Glazounow symphony, in B flat 
major, Rimsky-Korsakoff “Caprice on Spanish Themes,” 
Bizet suite, “L’Arlesienne, No. 1,” and Liszt “Les Preludes.” 
Che Women’s Music Ccub offers this as the fourth attrac- 
tion in its series and all tickets were gone several days ago. 
Emity Cuurcn BENHAM, 





{[Mme. Waddington, in Scribner’s.] 

“Begin by putting the piano in the furthest, darkest cor- 
ner of the room, and put all sorts of heavy things on it. 
Then he won't think you have asked him in the hope of 
hearing him play, and perhaps we can persuade him.” 

The arrangements were just finished as the rest of the 
company arrived. We were not a large party and the talk 
was pleasant enough. Liszt looked much older, so color- 
less, his skin like ivory, but he seemed just as animated 
and interested in everything. After luncheon, when they 
were smoking (all of us together; no one went into the 
smoking room), he and Hatzfeldt began talking about the 
empire and the beautiful fetes at Compiegne, where any- 
body of any distinction in any branch of art or literature 
was invited. Hatzfeldt led the conversation to some even- 
ings when Strauss played his waltzes with an entrain, a 
sentiment, that no one else has ever attained, and in Offen- 
bach and his melodies—one evening particularly when he 
had improvised a song for the Empress—he couldn't quite 
remember it. If there were a piano—he looked about. 
There was none apparently. “Oh, yes, in a corner; but so 
many things upon it, it was evidently never meant to be 
opened.” He moved toward it, Liszt following, asking 
Comtess A. if it could be opened. The things were quick- 
ly removed. Hatzfeldt sat down and played a few bars 
in rather a halting fashion. 

After a moment Liszt said: “No, no, it is not quite that.” 
Hatzfeldt got up. Liszt seated himself at the piano, 
played two or three bits of songs, or waltzes, then, always 
talking to Hatzfeldt, let his fingers wander over the keys 
and by degrees broke into a nocturne and a wild Hungarian 
march. It was very curious; his fingers looked as if they 
were made of yellow ivory, so thin and long, and of course 
there wasn’t any strength or execution in his playing—it 
was the touch of an old man, but a master—quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard. When he got up he said: 
“Oh, well, I didn’t think the old fingers had any music 
left in them.” 

There is about as much harmony among the interned 
Federal generals at Fort Bliss as there is between Mutt 
end Teff. What fine avartet Marcado. Salazar, Orozco 
and Rojas would make in vaudeville—Auburn, N. Y,., 
Citizen. 
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Willy Burmester Extolled 














in Germany 





The famous violinist arouses great enthusiasm 
in Dusseldorf, Leipzig, Breslau, Hannover 
and Hamburg. 





















































Th f ll : . lf any one may lay claim to t' veliest attention of the 1 
S Oo owl ng press notices cal and music ving public, t \ is Willy Barmester, 
f fj f marvelous violinist, wh« his second concert yesterday, 
th l; g t d rain transplanted us by means of his pure fty art to regions 
rom ive O € ar es an of fervent devotion, where, freed fr life’s common we 

ao “ ps h ild revel in th artist's gra musicianship The of 

most important cities in t e the evening was Bach's “Air,” ecard so often in the course of 
F . he winter, but never in like perfectios Gigant tones. equal 
th l d p wg gl g x a { the gan, 1 t t h from the imetrument; it 
a er an a Owin ounded as though the vic expanded to huge dimensions, 
tributes to the layin of «= . 
. . 
this great artist: The anidience was enthused, may, overwhelmed, by the truly 
gal performance of this ¢ est of all living violinists For 
they called what the : have achieved what they may, 
Willy Burmester! Heir to Paganini’s dexterity, but . more, R ester decidedly rpasses them all This fact was borne 
much more, than Paganini; rival to Sarasate—and more still, mn on me with nonconfutable certainty last night Produce the 
far more—a great German artist, king of violinists! In verity, ist capable of renderis Mendels : ylin concerto in I 
Burmester is a prince in his own realm, the realm of art, an au t Y nl f to Rurmest S ’ f bowing 
tocratic monarch as violinist, a king! And when kings speak, e Vv s phase f the staccato h elegance and lightness 
ordinary humans should be silent At any rate, where Bur 1 have never found elsewhere The rey act f this 
mester’s playing is concerned, the critics have but the agreeable ‘ was a reve n!—Hano sher Anzeig 
duty of listening in admiring silence.—-Disseldorfer Zeitung. 
- Burmester’s stupen lous irtu ty ed ‘ ue ese es 
This artist can spin out the tones much longer on his violin terday in the densely crowded larg a of e ¢ ent ¢ 
than can one hundred knights of the high C! . « It is all ten. Commencing in the g numbe \ ly (Be 
80 deeply felt, so virile, so clear with him The manner in first duo) it waxed to pher . heights in the following n 
which Burmester rendered the adagio of the Spohr E minor con erto in A minor by Viott Impossible scribe the indi 
certo and Bach's well known aria cannot be reproduced in mere lual items-—the flexibility of his bowing, from his dazzling 
words. I only felt a wondrous sensation of being carried aloft, wrist work in t presti*simos to the long drawr of 
of being freed of all life’s little aggravations by this grand, no e¢ adagi®, apparently without end—not to mention armonics 
ble, unshackled art To laughingly solve the greatest difficul thirds and octaves! It left or s an indelible impression, was 
ties, to accomplish the most extravagant caprices with fabulous perhaps the cl x f e evening Hamburge . respondent 
ease—that is Burmester the violinist Leipsiger Tageblatt October 3 19 
rent o amrosch’ . 7 . ling { charm Miss Voelker accentuated all of this with tact and un 
Merrill Hopkinson Sings in Staunton, Va. es ate peti intense setting of the famous Kipling ete ep wat 
i ‘ ‘ : Of a recent concert in his home city, the Baltimore Sun cnramgnewt ae i ee oe ee 52 Ye 
Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, has just returned to , ven in the most difficult parts, and her playing was pleasingly free 
. e " > Says from mannerisms 
Baltimore from a flying trip to Staunton, Va., where he 3 . : 

: > , m - P Lr. Hopkinson made a fine impression by bis singing last evening Prof. Thomas Gil Miss Voelker’s instructor, conducted the 
gave a song recital at famous old Stuart Hall, one of the ,,, hee & ee dell ak cule en 6 Gin wahedie, end te wes chestrs with Gne resulta, especis a the Techeitewely number, 
foremost Episcopal schools for young ladies in the South. with much spirit, there being an essentially interpretatve forcet which was ¢xq t The possibilities were well embraced and 
Dr. Hopkinson presented the following program: ness about his work that was telling He sang a group of: song owed excelier nip on t part of the players as well 

in German, including one in the classic manner by Secchi, a pa the conductor 

Drink to Me Only with Thine | s Old English ticularly beautiful Richard Strauss song called “Zutignung,” 4 fine The theatre was ked with frien { the talented young pianist 
Cherrie Ripe . .. Horn characteristic narrative song called “Die Ablésung,” by Hollande nd her instructor, and @ the conc on of cach number Miss 
The Gentle Maiden. Old English air snd a Jensen song of no special importance. Later he sang a bra ker was called ¢ to receive armiule of Gowers At the end 
The Keys of Heaven - Old English of songs in English, His voice is finely poised and he uses it f the prograr era verburdened with bouquets of 
The Vicar of Bray.. .++-Old English with fine dramatic effect, being a singer in whom the dramatic ir see 
Du bist die Ruh.......... one eee stinct is apparently very highly developed. (Advertisement Bee Ree: 
Etat Gal C050 BMGs coc cect cect ewccedecevesdsasscntecsean Secchi 
Zueignung ashen rans eeeees Strauss rs ie INDIANAPOLIS CONCERTS. 
Die Abloesung ....... ....-Hollaender Talented Salt Lake City Pianist. Indianapolis, Ind., January a2, 1014 
Alt Heidelberg ...... avd duds eepons anus pubes oh0n boa Jensen Base Me The Maennerchor Society gave its third artist concert on 
Recit. and aria, Cacsar’s Lament, from opera Scipio. .......Handel Eleanor Anna Voeiker, a private pupil of Thomas Gile we ; ques Thibaud, the 
Mighty Lak a Rose.. : Nevin professor of Music at the University of Utah, was starred Wednesday —s penny ty Mf sa _— . _ 
Banjo Song tees --++Homer a5 the sole performer for an entire program, in which six rilliant French violinis — the sotcwt and was sity 8 
The Little Irish Girl.. ..~Ldhr z , : sisted bv Carlos Sal! lo, harpist and piano accompanist 
Father O'Flynn oe 4 Stanford played three big concertos with orchestra, in a cdncert rt s as Laetid oak cede tint Sel 
Westward by the Devon Seas .....Létr given Friday afternoon, January 16, at the New Orpheum Pre. ee ee ee ee , OPP ' 
ie aan hi as vecscHlatten © Salt Linke’ Ciey. tunity to display t A seer age every side of his finely 

- s od j > ter ni Sauce 4 ref } ’ 
WE SNE pp osdeaescudeehdiccksdes sakes ovscdasdtvoenpene gas Ware The Salt Lake Herald-Republican gives the following a yvalanced technic. His playing is refined and scholarly in 


Damrosh 


Danny Deever ... 
The Staunton Daily News says of this recital: 


A delightful treat was in store for the critical and appreciative 
audience that gathered at Stuart Hall last evening to hear the well 
known baritone singer of Baltimore, Dr. Merrill Hog 180N 

Lr. Hopkinson is the possessor of a fine and virile baritone 





voice, and his program consisted of a mort artistic grouping of 


serious, light and bravura songs His voice is remarkably fine 


and well schooled, and his faultless diction made it possible for 
even the least musical in the audience to grasp the depth and 
beauty of cach tone and sentiment Dr. Hopkinson has taken the 
art of singing seriously, as a thing to be mastered; not as a ques 
tion of technical skill merely, but far beyond that, on and into the 
real meaning of the song itself. 

He won his audience with the first number of the program, in 
which he displayed a fine power of interpretation in Ben Jonson's 
famous old song, “ldrink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” This 
number was, perhaps, the most enjoyable of the first group of old 
English songs. In the next division of the program his interpreta- 
tion of Schubert's “Du bist die Ruh” should be especially men- 
tioned; although he was probably at his best ‘in Secchi’s “Langi 
dal caro bene.” The program did not, however, reach its true dra- 
matic climax until the rendering of Handel's recitative and aria, 
“Caesar's Lament,” from the opera “Scipio.” As an encore to 
this number be sang “The Resary,” by request, winning enthusiastic 
applause. 

Of the lighter dialect songs, Léhr’s “The Little Irish Girl” seemed 
to win the most approval of the audience, showing, as it did, his 
keen appreciation of Irish sentiment though Stanford's “Father 
O’Fiyan” exhibited perhaps a better sympathy with the genius of 
the Irish ballad. As an encore Dr. Hopkinson sang Kipling’s ever 
popular “On the Road to Mandalay” in exquisite style. 

The program was brought to a fitting close by his masterly 


count of her playing: ’ 

Eleanor Anna -Voelker, pianist, who. appeared -in . piano 
concert at the new Orpheum Theatre, Friday afternoon, is said to 
be the first private pupil in the United States to be starred as the 
sole performer for an entire program, playing three big concertos 
with an orchestra of fifty pieces. 

Not only did Miss Voelker play the three concertos with the Salt 
Lake Philharmonic Orchestra, but she played them from memory 
That in itself is a feat that few pupils attempt at nineteen years 
of age 

Miss Voelker’s playing stood out strongly against the orchestra, 
and showed power as well as technic She handled the difficult 
melodies of the three composers—Grieg, Mendelssohn and Tschai 
kowsky—with fine discernment and adaptability. 

The program opened with Grieg’s concerto, opus 16, A minor, 
which is more suited to concert work than many of his composi 
tions because it lacks to a great extent the strong feature of dis 
sonance affected by Grieg Miss Voelker brought out the grandeur 
of theme with a splendid interpretation, and contrasted the different 
movements in a pleasing and harmonious way. The orchestra ac 

ympaniment was thoroughly delightful, and showed the effective- 
ness of stringed instruments in Grieg compositions. 

Characteristically Mendelssobnian was the concerto, of ts 45, G 
minor, which came second on the program. Miss Voelker displayed 
marked versatility and dexterity in her execution of this oumber, 
and was magnificently supported by the orchestra. The work 
the bass violin, cello and viola as an augmented trio added mater- 
ially to the effect of the whole. 

The Tschaikowsky concerto, opus 23, B flat minor, which is al- 
mst one hundred pages long, was the last offering of the after- 
noou. It was advisedly chosen as a. climax. It has a swing that 
immediately catches the fancy and advances from a strictly meas 
ured beat to a more weird theme whose tones melt into the essence 


the extreme, his bowing always reliable and his tone i 
broad, impassioned and full of sympathy, which bespeaks 
always the true artist He gave a nollie reading of the 


tach chaconne. The handling of the Handel sonata in 


l) major was exqu r polished and the Havanaise 
and rondo by Saint-Saéns were full of life and tempera- 
ment. 
nent zee 

The third of the Ona B. Talbot artists concerts was 


given on Monday evening, January 12, by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Yolanda Méré being the soloist of 
the evening. The large auditorium was filled with a most 
representative audience and one full of enthusiasm for 
the splendid program. As soloist, Yolanda Méré was high 
ly satisfactory. She played the Liszt A major concert 
superbly. For piano solos she played a valse caprice by 
Max Vogrich, and the Chopin valse in D flat major. 
nne 

The Matinee Musicale Society gave a program Wednes 
day afternoon, January 21, which was somewhat unique 
} 


in character, every number given being the product of an 


Indianapolis composer. The list included many 
dianapolis’ best known musicians 
nue 
Frieda Klink was heard in recital Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 20. Miss Klink has a rich, contralto voice which she 
uses very well, Her program included numbers from Ros- 
sini, Wagner, Brahms, Hugo Kaun and Max Reger. 
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Recital of Traditional Folksongs. 





Alan MacWhirter, the young Scotch interpreter of 
folksongs, who has won prominent recognition since his 
arrival this season in New York, will be heard in his own 
recital at the MacDowell Club on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 10. Reproduced herewith is a copy of the letter of 
introduction which Mr. MacWhirter brought with him to 
this country from the English pedagogue, Sir Charles 
Santley: 

June, 1913 

Dean Frienns—It is with great pleasure and confidence I intro 
duce to your notice my friend and pupil, Alan MacWhirter. He 
is the ablest interpreter of “folksongs” I know. Though a Scotch- 
man by birth, his delineation of Irish character in songs is un 
rivalled. He possesses a fine voice, which he uses with great ability 
With such a combination of qualifications I feel sure he will mect 
with great success wherever he May appear. 

(Signed) C. Sanrtrey. 

Mr. MacWhirter’s program for the recital on Februaiy 
10 will comprise the following numbers: 


Irish folksongs 


Little Mary Cassidy épebee ...-Arr. by Arthur Somervell 
Over Here (Famine Song) ...-Arr. by Charles Wood 
Battle Hymn ..+eeArr. by C. V. Stanford 
My Love's an Arbutus ‘Arr. by C. V. Stanford 
Phe Soliloquy ‘ Arr. by Arthur Somervell 
Scotch folksongs 
Leezie Lindeay . ‘ Arr. by Malcom Lawscn 
The Earl of Moray j Arr. by Maicom Lawscn 
The Boatman ‘ Arr. by Malcom Lawson 
The Laird o’ Cockpen.. ..Arr. by Alfred Moffat 
Somerset folksongs 
As I Walked Thro’ the Meadows .-»- Arr. by Cecil Sharp 
High Germany oe ; ....Are. by Cecil Sharp 





ALAN MacWHIRTER. 


The Foggy Dew 
O Sally, My Dear........ 
Irish folksongs 


..Arr, by Cecil Sharp 
..Arr. by Cecil Sharp 


The Foggy Dew Arr. by Mrs. Milligan Fox 
The Willow Tree Arr. by C. Villiers Stanford 
Kitty of the Cows ..+. Arr, by C. Villiers Stanford 
The Kilkenny Cats... ... Arr. by C. Villiers Stanferd 


J > 
Jenny Dufau in Chicago. 

Jenny Dufau, soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, is referred to as follows by the Chicago Journal: 

Once every year it becomes Jenry Dufau’s function to step in 
at short notice or no notice at all and save the Chicago Grand 
(pera Company from complete rout. She did so last year; she 
did so last night, and in the same opera, “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

But in spite of all the slight errors and roughmesses due to a 
last minute notice, the evening was a great success for Miss Dufanu, 


and the auditors who at firtt complained bitterly about the change 
remained to applaud 





Most everybody fussed, but it was the last Monday night, so most 
everybody stayed, and they put the performance through in great 
style. Miss Dufau is the champion life saver of the company and 
“Lucia” is her specialty for performing her famous act. The 





sextet ‘was given so moving an interpretation that the emotional 
excitement was tov much for even the walls of the castle, and as 
many times as they have listened to these strains, they simply could 
not Stay still, but swayed together in perfect rhythm with the music. 





JENNY DUFAU. “, 


When the very scenery was stirred you may be sure that it was 
something special. 
Miss Dufau was more brilliantly mad than ever was a March 


hare.—Chicago Evening l'ost, January 27, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Beatrice La Palme’s “Juliet” Praised. 
After her recent appearance in “Romeo and Juliet” at 
the Century Opera House, New York, the New York press 
gave Beatrice I.a Palme the follow:ng distinct token of 
appreciation : 
The Juliet was Miss La Palme her natural voice and 


style were admirable.—Tribune, January 28, 1914. 


Beatrice La Palme was heard to advantage in Gounod’s opera 
Miss La Palme was a clever Juliet throughout the long production. 
New York Press. 





When Beatrice La Palme sang the brilliant waltz song in the 
first act, there was no absence of approval. Miss La Palme was a 
very charming Juliet, singing according to the accepted traditions 
and acting gracefully throughout.—Evening Telegram. 





Miss La Palme made a pleasing Juliet; she fulfilled many oppor- 
tunities vocally. Her impersonation had charm and attractiveness.— 
Journal of Commerce. 





The Juliet of Miss La Palme was graceful and attractive.—-New 
York American. (Advertisement.) 


“Your daughter plays nothing but classical music.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Cumrox. “It is befter so. If she 
plays only classics we can't be sure whether what annoys 
us is her performance or the composition itself.”—Wash 
ington Star. 
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Enrico Bertran’s Career. 

America is too apt to think that the seal of its approval 
is the sine qua non of the operatic artist, but here is the 
record of a European operatic career in the first opera 
houses which might well be envied by many of the artists 
now singing in America. 

Enrico Bertran was born in Barcelona; he studied at the 
Conservatoire, took the first prize and made his debut in 
that city during the grand opera season of 1889. Le Gau 
lois, of. Paris, said of him: 

Les journaux étrangers signalent la découverte récemment faite 
4 Barcelone d'un jeune tenor qui fait en ce moment toutes les tétes 
en chantant Don José en Carmen. Ce nouveau prodige est igé 
seulement de 23 ans; il s’appelle Henri Bertran, et, jomt 4 une 
voix superbe, un talent des plus remarquables, 

In 1891 Mr. Bertran captivated the severe and aristo- 
cratic public of Madrid in another of Bizet’s operas, “La 
Jolie fille de Perth.” The Heraldo said of him: 

The tenor Bertran is a great artist. His powerful and vigorous 
voice is one of great capabilities. Since the time of Gayarre, we 
have not heard such security in the passing from high to low notes, 
and to the melodious mezza voce. He obtained a well merited 
ovation, 

In 1893 Bertran was at La Scata, 
spoke unanimously of his success in 
letto.” I! Corriere della Sera said: 

For those who know what the role of Edgardo signifies and the 
various artistic abilities it requires, it will mean much when we 
tertran obtained a splendid success with the public of 
la Seala, and add that we find it amply justified. 





Milan. 
“Lucia” 


The press 
and “Rigo- 


say that 


In 1895 Bertran was at Covent Garden Opera House in 
London, where the press all agreed as to the beautiful 
quality of his voice, his perfect emission, and artistic sing- 


ing. The last theatre at which Enrico Bertran sang was 
the Communale di Piacenza, and the last opera “Lohen- 
grin,” for which he was specially engaged for a number 


of performances, saving the management from a catastro- 

phe, as stated inf the following paragraph taken from La 

Liberta : 

closing of the 

for no tenor could be found. Enrico 
Bertran is a splendid artist. 

with an interpretation of the 


Things had come to such a pass that the 
theatre appeared imminent, 
Bertran came and saved the situation 
He invests the part of Lohengrin 
first order. He well understands the music of Wagner, 
himself with it. He throws into it all the beautiful, sonorous and 
at times caressing tones of his voice with a rare artistic intelligence 
The puble fully appreciates and understands him, 
peatedly every evening with prolonged ovations. 


possessing 


recalling him re 


Bertran during his long career sang before many and 
various audiences, as foliows 


Italy, Milan (3 seasons); Bologna, Genoa (2 seasons) ; 


Florence, Turin, Venice (2 seasons); Verona, Naples, 
Treviso and Piacenza. 
Spain, Madrid (4 seasons); Barcelona (7 seasons) ; 


Valencia (9 seasons); Oviedo (2 seasons.) 

Austria, Trieste 

England Covent Garden, London. 

Venezuela, Caracas. 

\fter a brilliant operatic career, rtran retired 
from the stage in the prime of life to give himself entirely 
to the instruction of his art, which, though a loss to the 
pera going public is a gain to his pupils, for he brings to 
them a long and varied experience which he has a special 
gift in imparting. His voice has lost none of its fresh- 
ness and beauty of tone, but he sings now only for his 
friends and pupils, and the same success he enjoyed for- 
( Advertise- 


Enrico B 


merly as an artist is his today as a teacher. 


ment.) 
Birmingham Choruses Give “Messiah.” 

Birmingham, Ala., is musically ambitious. It would like 
to have a festival chorus again, and a real festival with 
chorus, soloists and orchestra in the festival season. A 
grateful music loving public would warmly welcome such 
an event, judging from an editorial appearing in one of its 
leading papers recently. 

Great musical impetus was given that city by the presenta- 
tion of “The Messiah” in the First Methodist Church, Sun- 
day afternoon, January 4, when the Treble Clef Club and 
the Arion Society united under the direction of Rienzi 
Thomas. 

The Birmingham Age-Herald in its January § issue gave 
a long report of this concert, the main part of which is 
herew.th reproduced: 

“The larger part of Handel's grand oratorio, ‘The Mes- 
siah,’ was presented at the First Methodist Church yester- 
day afternoon by the Treble Clef Club and the Arion 
Society jointly, under the direction of Rienzi Thomas, with 
Cornelia Handley at the organ. The soloists were: Norma 
Schoolar, soprano; Mrs. J. J. Strickland, soprano: Mrs. 
James W, Dean, contralto; Arthur Thomas, tenor, and John 
Thomas, basso. The joint chorus numbered about seventy- 
five voices, and considering the short time allowed for mass 
rehearsals, it acquitted itself with high credit. 

“The church was filled to overflowing, and it was general- 
ly remarked that no large crowd ever listened more eagerly 
———_— oS 


RUEBELING 


Cech. hears aftr ty Yt. Bria, Jonerarane 2 





or sympathetically to a master composition than did the 
audience assembled on this occasion. 

“The chorus, good at the start, warmed up to its work in 
the second chorus number, and became more confident and 
better and better to the end. ‘Lift Up Your Heads’ was 
rendered with great spirit; and the concluding numbers, 
‘Worthy is the Lamb’ and the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus left noth 
ing to be desired in smoothness of attack or intonation 

“Miss Handley’s accompaniments admirable and 
the pastoral interlude was one of the gems of the evening. 

“The program began at 3.30, and it was 5.15 when the 
‘Hallelujah’ audience standing, was 
sung. 

“Music lovers and critics who expressed themselves after 
were loud in their praise of the choral 
organizations and of Mr. the director; Miss Hand 
ley, the organist, and the five soloists. Now, that the sing- 
‘The Messiah,’ Christmastide 
revived here after many years, it 
of future Christmastides.” 


were 


chorus, with. the entire 


the performance, 
Thomas, 
has been 


ing of during the 


will doubtless be a feature 


Walter Golde, Composer-Pianist. 


Walter Golde, the young American composer-pianist, 
who has, during this season become established in New 





York music circles, can be complimented upon the success 
won in this city and elsewhere. Mr. Golde 
American endowed with much talent, is 
and above all is sincere in his work. His versatilit 
art has afforded him rare opportunities 

This season finds him again returned to New York, h 
after a sojourn of three years in Vienna, 


is a young 
very ambrtious 
y in his 
in this chosen line 


home, where 





WALTER 


GOLDE 


he was a member of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
His European engagements as pianist have resulted in his 
playing with success in many of the principal cities abroad. 





Louis Kroner Takes Up Insurance. 


It will be interesting to many to hear that Louis Kroner, 
the young violinist, has taken up insurance as a business 
and is achieving fine success 

Mr. Kroner, while not limiting his business to musicians 
atone, has found the musical field to be vast and little 
utilized. Musicians, it seems, have to a large extent 
neglected this so called necessity of life, and, as the facts 
have been presented to them, have gradually come to real- 
ize its numerous benefits. It is surprising to note the large 
number of musical persons heretofore nonbelievers, who 
are now either policy holders themselves or are consider- 
ing identifying themselves with this insurance company. 

Mr. Kroner, who represents the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company—a company with over $700,000,000 assets 
was among the first ten representatives at the close of the 
last year who brought in the largest amount of insurance 
The old adage—musicians are not business getters—cer 
tainly does not hold true in this case. 

The disability clauses, which are features of Mr. 
Kroner's new contract, provide for an annual income to 
the one insured should he become totally disabled. This 
is of particular interest to the musician. 





Impresario—“What's this? An opera by my worst en- 
emy? ‘Hal! Ill get even with him. I'l! produce it.”— 
New York Staats Zeitung. 
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Kreidler Scores Success i in “Boheme.” 


In last week’s pe rformance of of Prrecini’ s opera “Boheme,” 


it the Century Opera House, New York, Louis Kreidler 

1s again in his element. This favorite baritone never 
fails to evoke heartful appreciation with New York audi- 
ences for his versatile work, and this rightly so, for he is 





LOUIS KREIDLER. 





an artist in the strictest sense of the word. Appended 
herewith are some of the press comments on his Marcel, 
not only from New York papers, but also from those of 
other cities where he has sung this part: 
Nothing was better as impersonation or as singing than Louis 
Kreidler Maree New York Evening Mail. 
nging of Louis Kreidler as Marcel stood out as really ex- 
rk.—New York Times, 





capital Marcel—New York Globe. 


Mr. Kreidler made : 





Kreidier was an admirable Marcel.—New York Tribune. 
As Marcel, Kreidler deserved much praise. He displayed strong 
at effect in his acting and sang his part with much warmth 
t New York Staats-Zcitung 
Kreidler, a8 Marcel, the painter and companion of Ru 
he great justice to himself and his power than he ever 
before ( wo «Evening American 
The } rformance of the evening was given by Louis Kreidler 
the { Marce Here was some really big singing. It was 
a ple re to hear the resonance, clarity and authority with which 
he invested music which fell to his part. He can also, with 
son, claim a human appeal to his conception of the char- 
acter, since at the end of his quarrel with Musetta in the third act 
he made } exit kissing the scarf which she had thrown at him, a 
feminine voice in the audience was heard to declare that it was “just 
exactly like a man.”—Chicago Daily Journal 
Mr. Kreidler, by the ringing, noble character of his voice and 
flaw enunciation, aroused most genuine admiration.— 
Expr 
Kreidler’s excellent voice was heard as Marcel; he proved 
dependable an actor as a singer by his carefully studied 
ed delineation of the painter.—Minneapolis Morning 
\ al tenaaah 
Euterpe Concert. 
Chicago, TH., January 30, ror4. 
rhe concert of the Euterpe, which took place at the 
Astor Gallery f the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
ast Wednesday evening, January 28, was largely attended, 
and a very enjoyable evening was vouchsafed the members 
»f this well known society. The soloists were Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Nevada van de Veer, mezzo contralto, and the 
arpist Stefano de Stefano. Reed Miller, who was in 
splendid voice, gave much pleasure by his virile singing, 
and Mme. Van de Veer, whose fine quality of voice which 
she uses in a really intelligent manner, found instant favor 
with the audience. Mr, Stefano gave a pleasing interpre- 
tation of a paraphrase on Gottschalk’s “Last Hope.” 
Che president ‘of the Euterpe is Mrs. Alcinous Bertin 


Jamison and the officers are: Mrs. Thomas W. G, Cook, 


first vice-president; Mrs. James H. Doty, second vice- 
president; Mrs, Frank P. Lant, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Albert Schaefer, fourth vice-president; Ida Judson, treas- 
urer; Mrs. James Moran, recording rescretary; Mrs. Edu- 
ardo Marzo, corresponding secretary; Mrs. George A. 
Brand, Mary E. Barker, Mrs. William H. Corbin, Sara M. 
Foster, Florence Foster Jenkins, Mrs. Leonard R. Kidder, 
Mrs. Frank L. Chipman, Mrs. Chester M. Williams. 

The following are the various members of committees: 
Committee on music—Florence Foster Jenkins, chair- 
man; Mrs. Eduardo Marzo, Mrs. Albert Schaefer, Mrs. 
Moritz Peixotto. Committee on arrangements—Mrs. T. 
W. G. Cook, chairman. Committee on reception— 
Sara M. Foster, chairman; Mary E. Barker, Mrs. 
Oscar B. Thomas, Mrs. Asher Mayer, Sara Estabrook, 
Mrs. Lebius Delos Burton, Mrs. Andrew A. Smith, 
Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. Joseph A. Garguilo, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Byrnes, Mrs. Frederick Tagliavia. Committee 
on luncheons—Mrs. William H. Corbin, chairman; Mrs. 
George A. Brand, Mrs, Frank L. Chipman. Committee on 
entertainments—Florence Foster Jenkins, chairman. Com- 
mittee on ways and means—Mrs. George A. Brand, 
chairman; Mrs. George Leonard Fisher, Mrs. Innes Lauch- 
lin Townsend, Mrs, J. Neiman, Mrs. Karl B. Kloer, 
Mrs. Emil Rehfus, Amy Loewer, Mrs. Frank B. Hadley, 
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Mrs. William Washbourne. Committee on membership— 
Mrs. Holmes Cryne Walton, chairman... Press committee— 
Florence Foster Jenkins, Committee on printing— 
Mrs. Albert Schaefer, Mrs. Charles T. Haviland. Custo- 
dian of properties—Mrs. John Richard Brady. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Leipsic Tributes. 


The following Leipsic press notices tell of the fine im- 
pression made there by the symphony and concerto of the 
noted American composer, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: 


Mrs. Beach’s two novelties, a symphony and a piano concerto, 
with the composer as pianist, were given very capably by the 
Winderstein Orchestra. The middle movement of the concerto, 
in Scherzo character, with its earnest melody over a piano moto 
perpetuo, made a fine effect. The first and second movements of 
the symphony show warlike spirit. The “Siciliana” is finely set 
for the instruments. In the Lento the solo violin and solo cello 
hold beautiful colloquy, and there is no lack of melodies in the 
whole symphony. These works show Mrs, Beach to have acquired 
much learning, and she writes in well sounding combinations. 

She is a temperamental, technically well equipped pianist.— 
Leipziger Tageblatt, November 24, 1913. 

Mrs. Beach's ever tasteful style, with skilful knowledge, shows 
the composer ag a talent distinguished by warmth and naturalness 
of inspiration, beauty of idea, strong melodic vein, vigorous feeling 
for nature, and a notable orchestral writing—technic, all of which 
comes to be doubly sympathetic in our present day.—Leipziger 
Neuesten Nachrichten, November 23, 1913. 








The composer, Mrs, Beach, has long enjoyed high esteem in her 
home land. Here she gave her E minor symphony, which work 
expresses a very pronounced feeling for nature. Mrs. Beach has 
strong power of inspiration, and interests by the individuality of 
her melody and the striking character shown in her instrumenta- 
tion. One finds many national traits, The interpolated “Siciliana,” 
a warm-blooded arabesque, is something apart, calling up remem- 
brance of the sturdy sons of the north who extended their con- 
quests to the Mediterranean. The piano concert has beautiful 
material and indicates the sure, steady hand, particularly in the 
cheery scherzo and the effectively built climax of the finale.—Leip- 
ziger Abendzeitung, November 24, 1913. 

The American composer, Mrs. Beach, and Theodore Spiering 
gave a concert, whose program included Mrs. Beach's E minor 
symphony and C sharp minor plano concerto. There is without 
doubt in both of these works much fantasy and deep feeling, and 
some of the movements are distinguished by skilfal conception and 
clearness and warmth of the tone: language. 

In the playing of her concerto the artist disclosed much tem- 
perament and eminent technical attainment.—Neué Zeitschrift ffir 
Musik, Leipzig, December 4, 1913. 





The symphony is so naturally conceived that one may reflect, 


“now that the men of today compose poorly enough, why may not 





the women take up the pen?” And the opening is favorable, in 
truth. If the women will not seek to outdo the men in unnat- 
uralness, as they frequently do in literature, but, with steady in- 
spiration, will hold to good precepts, so may one give them a 
hand of welcome. Particularly the first movement of Mrs. Beach’s 
symphony is to be taken at full value when also gauged in stand- 
ards current among men composers. Mrs. Beach does not vacil- 
late, but sturdily holds her material together, and it takes real 
composing to turn out such a symphony movement as this.— 
Leipziger Zeitung, November 24, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Cleo Gascoigne’s Success. 


Cleo Gascoigne, the brilliant little pupil of Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, of New York, has been scoring a success on 
her recent tour. The following notice taken from the 
Tribune, of Providence, R. I., will show what success she 
has been having: 


Little Cleo Gascoigne, the diminutive prima donna . . . has 
reversed the usual order of things, a little French girl, who gained 
most of her musical education in America, instead of being an 
American girl who went abroad to study. Little Cleo was born 
just outside of Paris, at Versailles. Her mother was a member 
of the Paris Opera Company and gave up what everyone said would 
be a wonderful career, to marry Cleo’s father. Her ancestors were 
among the first settlers of Louisiana and it was natural that eventu- 
ally Cleo and her parents should come to America. It was in New 
York, under the tutelage of Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, who has 
brought out so many famous opera and concert singers, that little 
Miss Gascoigne developed her remarkable voice, so frequently com- 
pared in quality and carrying power to that of Mme. Sembrich, and 
it was at a recital by Mr. Regneas’ pupils that Gatti-Casazza first 
heard the little girl and engaged her for the Metropolitan Opera 





CLEO GASCOIGNE. 


Company to sing such prima donna roles as her youth and size 
would permit, (Advertisement.) 





Briton Saw the Point. 

Maybe this story isn’t precisely new. But it’s a true 
story and completely characteristic of Nat Goodwin. 

A tobacco salesman, according to Frank Kelly, joined 
Goodwin's table in the Lamb’s Club one night and imsisted 
upon handing around some of the cigars he was selling. 
Goodwin's better judgment was overruled and he lighted 
one of them, 

“They're good cigars,” said the salesman, “and, anyhow, 
we give premiums with them. If you smoke 50,000 you 
get a grand piano.” 

Goodwin laid his cigar down with an air of distaste. 

“If I smoked 50,000 of those,” said he, “I’d want a harp.” 

Every one laughed—except an Englishman. An hour 
afterward he approached Goodwin. 

“I didn’t get the point of that jolly spoof of yours at 
first, old chap,” said he. “But ahfter I puzzled over it a 
bit I saw it, of course. Traveling as much as you do, i 
would be most inconvenient to carry a grand piano.”.— 
New York Globe. 





“These musical comedies are like a course in astronomy.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Oh, two or three stars and a whole: group of heavenly 
bodies."——New York’ World. : 
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Thuel Burnham has so far recovered from his recent ill- 
ness that he has decided to come to America at an early 
date td take charge of the instruction of the students who 





THUEL BURNHAM 


have been pre 
York City in 


order that serious young students may have the benefit of 


have won the var-ous scholarships which 
sented by musical and other clubs in New 


this great Parisian teacher's guidance. 

Two scholarships are being offered by the MacDowell 
Club, and at least one each by the Thursday Musical Club, 
the Studio Club and the Three Arts Club. The Thursday 
Musical Club scholarship was presented by Pauline Arnoux 
MacArthur, who studied with Mr. Burnham in Paris, and 
one of the other scholarships has been presented by Miss 
Woodford. 


been announced. 


The names of the other donors have not yet 
The winner of the MacDowell Club schol! 
arship was Pauline Geisselman. The committee awardin: 
this scholarship consisted of Harriette Broner, chairman 
Jessamine Harrison Irvine and Walter L. Boert. The com- 
mittees to award the Studio Club and the Three Arts Clu’ 
scholarship have not yet been named. 

Mr. Burnham is a teacher of unusual ability. In addi 
tion to being a great player, he appears to have a marked 
talent and an innate faculty of imparting his knowledge 
He possesses that strictness of which pupils of Leschetizky 
have learned to appreciate as being of inestimable value 
At the same time he possesses a deeply poetic nature, is 
very sensitive in an esthetic way and is able therefore to 
give to his pupils a sense of interpretation of unusual 
The value of these scholarships is evi 
that Mr. 
lowest price for lessons is ten dollars, a price which is, of 


wealth and beauty 


dent enough when it is considered Burnham's 
course, prohibitive for any professional student of small 
means. Mr. Burnham expects now, his health permitting, 
to sail about the_middle of 
New York for several months 
heard in public must depend upon the rapidity with which 


February, and will remain in 


Whether or not he will be 
he recovers from his recent Hlness. It is reported, how 
ever, that his recovery so far has been rapid, and that h's 
manager, Harry Culbertson, is endeavoring to persuade him 
The Thursday 


following circular regardinz 


to undertake at least a few engagements. 
Musical Club is sending the 


the Burnham scholarship to all of its members 


The competition for the Burnham scholarship will take place at 
the home of Mrs. MacArthur, 346 West Eighty-fourth street, on the 
th of February at 11 a. m pro- 
pose a candidate who will be entitled to 
Mr. Thuel Paris Mr 


about the asth of February. He plans spending three months each 


Each member of the club may 
twelve hour-lessons from 


Burnham, of Burnham expects to arrive 


year in New York. Before his departure, he will arrange to have 


under his direction in order that a 


; 


his scholarship pupils taught 
definite 
winter The 
name of their proposer, 
East Thirty-seventh 
Mrs. Walter Cook, 
Mrs. Philip 
Pauline Mallet-Prevost, Mrs 


return next 
wishing to compete, with the 
Mrs. Walter Cook, 125 
award the 


work may before his 


each 


should be 


amount of prepared 


name of person 
sent to 
scholarship 
Tuttle, 

Miss 


Committee to 
Mrs 
Mrs. James 


William Emerson Peck 


street 


chairman George Montgomery 


Conway Sawyer Spurr Whitman, 


New Hahn Song. 

“*Tis All that I Can Say,” is the title of a new song for 
high or low voice by Car! Hahn, about to be published by 
the John Church Company. This song is one of the com- 
poser’s best efforts. It is dedicated to Laura Maverick, 
the mezzo-contralto, and has been sung by that artist with 
success in her public recitals in New York, as well as on 
tour. “My Neighbor's Garden” and “Cupid and the Bee,” 
the two part songs for male voices by the same composer, 


included in this year’s publications of the John Church 
Company, are finding favor with many singing societies 
and college glee clubs throughout the country. 





Authors’ Matinee a Notable Event. 


In the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on Thursday afternoon last, January 29, the Authors’ 
matinee given for the benefit of the Mary Fisher Home at 
Tenafly, N. J., drew a large and representative audience 
It was a notable event owing to the fact that those who 
took part in the program were men and women of national 
and international prominence. 

Particularly interesting were the two original poems, 
“The House of Mary” and “Into the Brightness,” written 
by Lyman Whitney 
Dr. Allen is also the author of the 
volumes of poems, “A Parable of the Rose,” 
Lincoln,” “The Triumph of Love,” etc 

Irving Bacheller contributed an original reading, “The 
Man on the Hill Top,” which 
Prof 
original poem and Richard le Gallienne, well. known on 


Allen, one of America’s best known 


poets. well known 


“Abraham 


was delightfully given 


John Erskine and Edwin Markham both read an 


both sides of the Atlantic delighted his hearers with an 
original reading 

Others who took part were Agnes McClelland Dault 
William Churchill de Mille, Kate Upson Clarke and Leona 
Dalrymple. 
unusual interest, each 
Homer N 
songs was delightful. William 
Boggs contributed two original piano solos, Estelle Bloom 
field Adler added solos for soprano, and Jeanne Franko 
was heard on the violin 


Ihe musical program aroused 


number being particulariy well given tartiet 


in his original Paulson 


“Aren't those chorus girls small?” 


“Condensed milkmaids, so to speak.”—Pittsburgh Post 


Photograph by Claude Harris, Led., 122 Regent Street, W. 





Home of the Dance. 


here can scarcely be a doubt that Egypt has been for 
many thousands of indeed it still remains, a 
dancing center, the most influential dancing school the 





years, as 


world has ever seen, radiating its influence to south, and 
east and north. We may perhaps even agree with the his- 
torian of the dance, who terms it “the mother country of 
all civilized dancing.” We are not entirely dependent on 
the ancient wall pictures of Egypt for our knowledge of 
Egyptian skill in the art. nysteries, it is known, 
were danced in the temples and queens and princesses took 


S acred 


; 


part in the orchestras that accompanied them. I is sig- 


nificant that the musical instruments still peculiarly asso- 
developed in 
the guitar is an Egyptian instrument, and its name 


ciated with the dance were originated or 
egypt 
was a hieroglyphic already used when the Pyramids were 
being built; the cymbal, the tambourine, triangles and cas- 

t another, were all familiar to the 


fanets, in one ftorm or 


of dancing 
the Med- 


ancient Egyptians, and with the Egyptian art 


they must have spread all around the shores of 


terranean, the great focus of our civilization, at a very 
rly dat Even beyond the Mediterranean, at Cadiz, 
dancing that was essentially Egyptian in character was es- 


became the 


lancing school of Spain 
»f an- 
th together, 
Atlantic 


tablished, and Cadiz 
he Nile and Cadiz were thus the two great cent 
Martia 


for each supplied its dancers to Rome 


nt dancing, and mentions them b 


An Appreciative Pupil. 


Florence Macbeth, the noted coloratura soprano, of the Chi- 





cago Opera Company, and a well known pupil Yeatman 
Griffith, the London vocal acher, is pictured here in he 
latest photograph The following inscription adorns th: 
portrait To my teacher, Yeatman Griffith, to whom | 


ywe the production of my voice. In gratitude, 


‘London, December 
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CINCINNATI! ORCHESTRA 
PRAISED EVERYWHERE. 


Famous Organization Gains Marked Triumphs on Tour— 
Press Notices Tell Story of Spirited Performances, 
Refined Musicianship and Masterful Con- 
ducting of Dr. Kunwald. 





Ir cordance with Dr. Kunwald’s theories of program making, 
the Beethoven symphony was the first number on the program, the 
ner numbers forming the second part. Perhaps never before in 
ity has this most typical work of Beethoven been given a 
e perfect interpretation Dr. Kunwald’s baton is even more 
wical than it was in the season past, and the orchestra which, 
with the exception of a few new faces, is the same which visited 
ust year, has attained a silken smoothnes and clarity of tone, 
1 perfection in the matter of ensemble and particularized choirs 

8 truly remarkable-—Dayton Herald, November 12, 1913. 
Kunwald brings an orchestra of far different calibre with him 
year He has shown fine ability in organization and his lead- 
ing was excellent The choir work is vastly improved over last 
eason, The orchestra is in competent hands, The style of Kun- 
readings is indisputably the man—he conducts as he thinks, 
reathes, talks and moves He is no sedulous imitator, I never 
stened to a more authoritative directing of Beethoven's fifth sym 


} 


1ony—it was magnificent Louis Waldemar Sprague, Dayton News, 


ymphony in E flat was played with delightful grace 
animation, the familiar minuet and the vivacious finale giving 


The hit of the evening was made, unmistakably, by Handel’s 
08s played by all the strings, with Dr, Kunwald at 
ri When, in response to long continued applause, a portion 

f the concerto was repeated, Dr, Kunwald, to show, perhaps, that 
was improvising, played it quite differently from the first 

[ruly, a vimeician of high degree, as well as a conductor 


yned authority James H, Rogers, in Cleveland News, 





Dr. Kunwald assisted at the piano in the Handel concerto and 
un illustration if directorial modus operandi in ye olden time 
the ynductor led his instrumentalists at the piano, Those 
the ys before the “little club” was invented. The concerto 
essfully rendered that a repetition of part of the finale 
i upon 
‘Venusberg Bacchanele” the orchestra attained a virtuosity 
efore realized by the Cincinnatians 
s considered, the concert was the best the Cincinnatians 
given us This statement is in full accord with the 
of the audience, who were appreciative in attention and 
nstrative in applause.—Wilson G. Smith, in Cleveland Press, 
26, 1913 
y be wrong to glorify the conductor of a symphony orchestra 
the organization itself and come away from a4 great concert 
king not so much of the numbers on the program or of the 
ght of the music itself as of the man whose baton seemed to 
but in the instance of last night’s sym- 
by the Cincinnati Orchestra at the Grays Armory 
not be helped that Dr. Ernst Kunwald remained in one’s mind 
mpression of the evening, 
It was numerically the second of this season's symphony concerts, 
t it was the start and a very brilliant start of the 
I's symphony history, the first concert 





ne in the stress of the recent blizzard, hardly giving the sym 

he impetus it deserved to give. The public’s en- 

ind appreciation, gathering during the past years, and ripe 

lid not suffer through being pent up a few extra 

Dr. Kunwald and his orchestra were the spark that Cleve- 
imosphere was ready for 


Che Cincinnati Orchestra has grown in every way under Dr. Ernst 


kK ‘ | It is sounder musically, more easily able to invite com- 
with the few greatest in the country, and the number of 
very big at that Dr. Kunwald has technic, but does 
hnic to make him cold He knows what he is doing, 
Ww y te rrive at musical results that are correct, but still 
ics are subordinate to the musical effect He is the artist 
but one feels that the thusic is passing through him and 
t merely j eeding from what he says and does He plays his 
estra; it does not merely play for him and under him. Kun- 
grave and earnest musician and his men are a unit with 
and irresistible sway The audience seems part of the 
wonderf nusical equation, which is about the final test of 

{ 5 wer 
The were to be no encores last night, but there had to be. 
Kunwald and his orchestra an ovation that was 


endid The second number on the program, Handel’s “Concerto 








N for st : ancl basso continuo—the latter carried 

} I if at the piano—gripped the audience in a spell, 

on tl is¢ Was aS Sincere as it was vocifer- 

neerto might have been written for Kunwald, so 

he rule his chestra through its movements and so 

wn power at the piano. Of course, the piano itself 

part in the concerto, those parts being violins and 

he et force of the pianist-conductor made the big or- 

but part of his own denominating harmony. It 

no wonder the audience went wild over it. 

One » ed for Kunwald alone at the piano, but the skill of the 
in t way he made everything one, 

Mozart's symphony in E flat was the first number an the pro- 

n and was delightfully rendered, The latter numbers were more 

t them very modern. This included two Roumanian 

hapsodies by the still young Georges Enesco. The fiery second 

Hune n rhapsedy f i t and the voluptuous “Tannhduser” 

ba inale «x K " pportunities to demonstrate his apprecia- 


tion of composers’ moods and his ability technically to interpret 
them, a faculty that is marking his wonderful work with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. Kunwald not only can feel, but he can make 
his players feel, and bis audience. Symphony is not merely a tech- 
nical title in his musical patois. He makes a symphony a symphony 
—you may understand the meaning of the word.—Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer, November 26, 1913. 

Dr. Kunwald and his men seemed in fine spirit and tune, and 
gave a notable performance of the Wagner numbers, especially of 
the “Meistersinger” overture and the bacchanale. The orchestra 
seems to have settled together since its last appearance in Columbus 
and now shares the authority of its leader. This was strongly evi- 
dent in the splendid performance of the Beethoven C minor sym- 
phony, every movement of which was played with a steady decision 
that seemed hardly to need the leader’s baton any more than he 
needed the notes—which he did not.—Josiah R. Smith, in Columbus 
Citizen, December 10, 1913. 





The program opened with the “Meistersinger’’ overture, a num- 
ber which is a dangerous war horse for any but the most skilful 
leader and the most dependable forces. The several motifs were 
developed with sureness and not a little eloquence, and the climax 
was given the imposing massiveness that it deserves. From this 
the orchestra passed into the incomparable music that clusters around 
the death of Siegfried in the third act of Wagner’s “Gétterdim- 
merung.” Ranking with Chopin's “Marche Funebre” as the most 
beautiful funeral march ever written, this music found a most 
sympathetic rendering in the hands of Dr. Kunwald and his obedient 
forces. The strings were in most harmonious accord, led by the 
accomplished concert master, Emil Heermann, and the other de- 
partments responded readily and surely, The light and heavy 
strings both gave a good account of themselves in the Parisian bac- 
chanale from Wagner's “Der Venusberg,’ and these with a splendid 
support of woodwinds and percussion wended a triumphant path 
through the Beethoven masterpiece, the symphony in C minor, Dr, 
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Kunwald is an ardent Wagnerite, There can be no doubt of that, 
and his readings are harmonious with the best traditions in the 
interpretation of the Bayreuth master. Most popular acclaim was 
given Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody, but there were other 
numbers which more surely tested the calibre of the organization.— 
H. E. Charrington, in Columbus Evening Dispatch, December 10, 
1913. 





Under the auspices of the Women’s Music Club, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra last evening presented one of the best sym- 
phony concerts ever heard in Columbus before an audience that 
crowded Memorial Hal to its capacity. This is the first time the 
Cincinnati musicians have appeared under the direction of the 
women’s club. Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody No. 2, especially, found 
the auditors in an approving mood, although the reception accorded 
all the numbers was enthusiastic and spontaneous.—Ohio State Jour- 
nal, December 10, 1913. 





Dr. Kunwald provided an entertainment that will live long in the 
memory of those who heard it. In a rather formidable program 
Dr. Kunwald did some very fine work. 

He rose to great heights in the piano performance in the Handel 
“Concerto Grosso,” which he played here last year. It was really 
a great performance. To provide a piano accompaniment for all the 
strings of an orchestra and keep them in order at the same time 
is a feat that recsires a great deal of physical strength as well 
as a pretty thorough musicianship. The applause was so near riotous 
that he repeated a portion of it. His reading of an Enesco rhap- 
sody and Liszt’s second was also commendable. The latter was a 
veritable tour de force and he was compelled to repeat part of it. 
His rendition of Beethoven's fifth symphony impressed his hearers 
greatly. The other number was the well worn “Meistersinger” 
overture.—Detroit Journal, November 27. 1913. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra appeared, under the director- 
ship of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, for the second time in the armory last 
night, the occasion being under the auspices of the Detroit Or- 
chestral Association. This is the eighteenth season for the Cin- 
cinnati organiaation. It has been heard in Detroit many times, 
and has merited high approval, but since the regime of Dr. Kun- 
wald still greater interest has been manifested in its coming. The 
hearty reception given the forceful director when he was first heard 


last season was but an indication of the ovation accorded him last 
night, Number after number, as interpreted by him, was warmly 
received, and on three occasions excerpts from the selection were 
repeated. 

The influence of the new conductor is discernible all through the 
orchestra, which has gained in strength and precision. There is 
splendid vigor to its playing, a smoothness and brilliancy to the 
renditions that is most pleasing, and the indomitable perseverance 
of Dr. Kunwald and his regard for detail is meeting with fine re- 
sults.—Detroit News, November 27, 1913. 


Space will not permit us to say much about the Cincinnati con- 
cert in the orchestral series of lost week; neither is it necessary to 
add anything to what has already been noted in this column. Arthur 
Nikisch is conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. It is 
commonly believed that he knows something about his business; that 
he can even read an erchestral score and conduct it with a tolerable 
degree of effect; indeed, the musical world is pretty nearly unani- 
mous in pronouncing him the greatest of all conductors. Hence his 
opinion on such subjects may have some value. Arthur Nikisch 
said that Dr. Kunwald was one of the most able conductors of the 
day, He was co-conductor with Nikisch of the Philharmonic in 
Berlin, Nikisch told the Cincinnati people that if they could secure 
him for their orchestra, they would have one of the most brilliant 
conductors of the time, a man of intellect and ding power 
over his men. Judging by the applause in the Armory last Wednes- 
day evening, which has never been exceeded in any concert since 
the inception cf the iation, the audi agreed with Nikisch 
in his estimate of Dr. Kunwald. Detroit Saturday Night agrees with 
the audience.—Detroit Saturday Night, November 27, 1913. 











One of the rare musical treats of the season was afforded by 
the concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in the auditorium 
of the high school Thursday evening. 

Not the least pleasure of the concert was afforded by Dr. Kun- 
wald’s conducting. All the parts of his orchestra he controls with 
the slightest tension of that bond of sympathy between players and 
conductor which, it is evident, exists in the Cincinnati organization, 
A sudden broad sweep of hs arm brings the grand crash of a 
climax; his palm uplifted suffices to hush the mighty volume of tone 
to the most delicate pianissrmo. Kunwald is a man of moods, 
though far from the spectacular sort. 

In the program not the slightest: concession was made to the so 
called popular taste. Every number was a classic, and the generous 
applause proved that appreciation was not lacking in the audience. 
The entire first part was Wagnerian. In the music to death of 
Siegfried from ““Gétterdimmerung” the varied effects of the or- 
chestra were revealed most strikingly. The piece is majestically 
solemn and its presentation was vivid and rich in tonal effects, 
The bacchanale, naturally an entirely different style of composition, 
brought out splendidly the beautiful pianissimo, which is one of the 
features of the orchestra—South Bend News-Times, November 28, 
1913. 





Jackson experienced a treat last evening in the appearance of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership of Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, and the fine audience which gathered to hear 
the program gave that body convincing proof their performance 
was appreciated. Applause certainly js not an unusual experience 
for them, but such music was an unusual event for their audience, 
and it appeared unwilling to have it cease. Dr. Kunwald was 
forced to bow his acknowledgment at the conclusion of each num- 
ber, and three times brought the members of the orchestra to their 
feet to participate in the response. At the conclusion of the last 
number on the program, Liszt's second Hungarian rhapsody, the 
audience would not be denied, however, recalling the conductor 
four times, who rewarded the persistence by repeating the last por- 
tion of the rhapsody. 

It is impossible to give a cold, matter of fact account of such 
an event, Music, the twin sister of speech, which continues thought 
where words end, which has the power to incite, to soften, to sub- 
due, never in this city was more intelligently presented, and never 
more enthusiastically received. Dr. Kunwald is a musical Moses; 
he smites the air with baton and music flows—in torrents, as in 
the “Bacchanale V: berg,” or the “Rhapsodie Hongroise”; in 
gentle, softly falling showers, as in Mozart's incomparable sym- 
phony, and in impalpable mist as in the andante con moto of 
that composition. Both orchestra and audience were under the 
spell of that waving baton and the open spread, tightly clenched 
hand, with its sound subduing fingers, It was as if he were play- 
ing an immense organ with eighty keys, Words cannot describe 
the results obtained, and the emotions raised are almost too holy 
to dwell upon. Only thankfulness that men live and are inspired 
to muster their rendition in such faultless manner as do the mem- 
bers of this grand orchestra. 

The marvelous sweetness of the tone of the orchestra as pro- 
duced by the strings in the Mozart andante is indescribable. A 
gentle breeze, softly sighing, swelling later to the rolling rumble 
of the far distant thunder; the exquisite softness of the diminish- 
ing melody, through which, in all the phases, the theme comes 
whispering, comes shouting, but all in appealing sweetness. 

More marvelous orchestral effects than those of the opening of 
the “Trauermarsch,” an incantation, weird and musical, and that 
of “Waldweben,” sinuous, twisting, threatening, with the intro 
duction of the flutes’ few notes to give grace to the treatment, 
cannot be imagined, The bacchanale was a musical riot, suppressed 
only by the control of the conductor.—Jackson Patriot, November 
29, 1913. 





The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which gave the entertain- 
ment at the Atheneum Theatre last evening under the auspices of 
the Jackson Literary and Art Association, has left a city full of 
ardent and appreciative admirers. 

The work of the entire orchestra was such as to merit the 
warmest praise. The conductor, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, was forced 
again and again to bow his acknowledgment of the splendid ap- 
plause which greeted the rendition of the difficult selections. The 
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marvelous skill with which he directed at all times showed him to 
be a master musician. 


The program opened with Mozart’s symphony in E flat major, 


No. 39. Dr. Kunwald waved his baton and like magic the elo- 
quent, rushing music flowed forth from the inspired orchestra 
Audience and musicians were under the spell of master The 


music heightened and crept in whispers, and the audience leaned 
forward to grasp the faintest sound. 
Words are inadequate to describe the 
which followed the intermission. Of the 
Meistersinger,” was, 
lessly produced by the players. 
the emotions of the audience, 
~—Jackson Citizen's Press, November 29, 


Roderick White’s Continued Success. 


The American violinist scores again in the Prussian and 
Austrian capitals, as the following excerpts from his press 
notices testify: 

The young American violinist, Roderick White, made a very fa- 
His chief merit lies in his absolute mastery of 
feeling.—Fremdenblatt Vienna, December 


Wagner numbers 
four, the overture, “Die 
perhaps, the more pleasing. All were fault- 
The conductor played at will upon 
orchestra was the medium. 
(Advertisement. ) 


four 


and the 
1913. 








vorable impression, 
technic and his artistic 
22, 1913. 





The violin playing of Roderick White is distinguished by an ex 
cellent technic. Mr. White played Handel's E flat sonata, Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” and smaller pieces of great difficulty with 
great case —Neue Pretussische (Kreuz) Zeitung, December 21, 1913 





Roderick White proved himself to be a violinist of rank, who 
possesses a beautiful, warm tone and a soulful cantilene. Techni 
cally also Mr. White stands very high, and although at times some 
impurity was heard in his playing, on the whole his performance 
Mr. Waldemar Liachowski accompanied in a 
Vienna Montags Courier, December 22, 1913 


was a very fine one. 


very artistic manner.~ 





In Roderick White, the young violin virtuoso, the Vienna public 
made a very interesting acquaintance. The artist is a pupil of 
Thomson and of Leopold Auer, and has played already abroad with 
sensational success, For instance, the Dresdener Neueste Nachrich 
ten speaks of a remarkable talent, etc. Mr. White is now about to 
make an American tour.—Wiener Leben, December 25, 1913. 





In his second concert Roderick White played the E flat sonata 
of Handel, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” and other pieces present- 
ing formidable difficulties. Mr. White attained all that is to be 
attained by industry. fe has a very fine technic, which 
equal to all the demands of modern music, and he plays everything 
correctly and intellectually—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, December 
20, 1913. 


is quite 





Roderick White achieved a very great success in his second con- 
cert at Beethoven Hall. The young violinist combines great natural 
gifts with excellent teaching, although one temperament at 
It is of little consequence that at times there is a lack of 
a false tone is played with an 


missed 
times. 
suppleness, as, for instance, 
involuntary emphasis, for everything shows that Mr. White is on 
the right road, and that in a very short time he will have attained 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung, December 26, 1913. (Ad 


when 


the finest polish 
veruisement.) 


Youthful Pianist Heard in New York. 


A young boy hailing from the Canary Islands was heard 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, January 
27, in a number of selections for piano. The lad’s name 
is Manolito Fumes and he appears to be about fourteen 
years of age. Certainly he is an unusually gifted boy and 
very musical. His program contained the Beethoven so- 
nata, so called the “Moonlight,” the Weber “Rondo Bril- 
lant,” Liszt’s rhapsodie arid some minor numbers 

Young Funes has every attribute to make him a success- 
ful performer and even now he plays with a brilliant tech- 
nic and musicianly understanding. Besides this he pro- 
duces a very good quality of tone and his use of the 
pedal is intelligent. It must be added that he also played 
the polonaise, op. 22, by Chopin, as well as a berceuse 
by the same composer, and an impromptu by Schubert 
Altogether this was a very good program for an intro- 
duction, 

Mabel McKinley interspersed the program with songs by 
Schumann, Widor, Bemberg and other less distinguished 
composers, in all of which she evinced earnestness and mu- 
sical understanding. 

A very large and distinguished audience manifested sat- 
isfaction by rapt attention. 





George H. Downing in Binghamton and Boston. 


George H. Downing, the bass-baritone of Newark, N. J., 
appeared January 22 in Binghamton, N. Y., in a song re- 
cital, winning praise for his excellent singing. This is 
Downing’s native city, and Binghamtonians are proud of 
the metropolitan success of their fellow townsman. Next 
evening, January 23, he sang for the Caledonian Club, of 


Boston (needless to say, a Scottish society), at its annual 
commemoration of Burns’ birth. It was Downing’s third 
appearance in Boston this season; the first was with the 
People’s Choral Union in “The Messiah,” when he was 
promptly engaged for the same work with the Handel and 
Haydn Society. His singing with the last named society 
resulted in the engagement for the appearance at the Burns 
commemoration, 





Armbruster Plays at President’s Dinner. 

President and Mrs. Wilson were hosts on Tuesday even 
ng, January 20, at the most brilliant dinner party of the 
season. Their guests were the diplomatic corps, Mrs. 
Clark and Genevieve Clark (the only one of the younger 
set present). 

The state dining room was beautifully decorated 
jonqui's and Farlayence ferns, 


for 


the occasion with French 
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played during the 
followed. Elena 


contralto ; 


and the United States Marine Band 
dinner. A musicale in the East Room 
Kirmes, soprano; Mrs. MacDonald Sheridan, 
Robert Armbruster, pianist, of Philadelphia, were the art- 





ROBERT ARMBRUSTER. 


ists Avry Jones and Mr. Rechlin acted as accompanists 
Mr. Armbruster, a leading pupil of Constantin von Stern- 
berg, the well known teacher, is already favorably known 
in New York and Philadelphia, because of his pianistic 


achievements. His reception by the distinguished company 
was most pleasing. 
A complete list of guests follows: 
The Ambassador of the French Republic and Mme. Jusserand. 
The imperial German and Countess von Bernstorfi 
The Ambassador of Turkey 


\mbassador 


The Ambassador of Italy 
The Ambassador of Brazil and Mme. da Gama 
The Ambassador of Russia and Mme. Rakhmeteif 


The Japanese Ambassador. 

The Ambassador of Austria-Hungary and Mme. 
The Ambassador of Spain and Mme. Riano 
The Minister of Costa Rica and Mme. Calvo, 
The Minister of Portugal 

The Minister of Bolivia and Mme 
rhe Minister of 
The Minister of 


Dumba 


Calderon 
Venezuela 


Switzerland 


The Minister of Norway and Mme. Bryn 

The Minister of Argentina and Mme, Naon 
The Minister of Uruguay and Mme. de Pena 
The Belgian Minister and Mme. Havenith 


The Minister of Guatemala 


The Minister of the Dominican Republic and Mme. Peynado 
The Minister of Peru and Mme. Pezet 
The Minister of Sweden and Mme. Ekengren, 


The Minister of Colombia 
The Minister of Honduras 
The Minister of Denmark 
The Minister of Paraguay 


The Minister of Panama and Mme. Morales 

The Minister of Nicaragua and Mme, Chamorro 

The Minister of Haiti 

The Minister of Salvador 

The Minister of the Netherlands and Mme. van Rappard 
The Siamese Minister 

The Charge @’Alfaires of Persia and Mme. Ali Kuli Kaba 
The Charge d’Affaires of Mexico 

The Charge d’Affaires of Greece 

The Chinese Charge d'Affaires and Mrs. Chang 


Mme 


and Mra. Bryan 


The Charge d'Affaires of Cuba and Vega-Calderon 


The Secretary of State 
Augustus O. Bacon 


Cabot 


Senator 

Lodge 
Flood 
Henry 

Department f 


Senator Henry 
Representative Henry D 
Mrs 


The Counselor for the 


A. Cooper 


State and Mrs 


Representative and 
Moore 


The Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. Osborne 
The Director General of the Pan-American Union 
Mrs, MacDonald Sheridar 

Genevieve Clark 

Elena Kirmes 

Miss Wilson 

Eleanor Wilson 

Helen W. Bones 

Lieut Commander ar Mrs. Needham ! Jones 





Champions American Women Composers. 


{ 


Ethelynde Smith, the young Portland, Me., soprano, who 


has been mecting with much success in her recent Chicago 


and other Western appearances, sends programs to this 
fice of recitals given in Melrose, Mass., and Exeter, N. H 
January 6 and 7, respectively. The program of the Exeter 


general in 





recital is here reprinted in full as a matter of 

terest to readers, but more for the cular delectation o 
those whose voices are heard throughout t land in the 
espousal of righteous causes Champions of Woman's 


Rights and of American « may both take pleasure 


mmposers 


in the appended 


RECITAL OF SONGS BY AMERICAN WOMAN COMPOSERS 
By Ethelydn Smith, soprat 
Mary Seiders, accompanist 


Program 


Day Is Gone (John Vance Cheney) Margaret Ruthven Lang 
Somewhere John Vance Cheney) Margaret Ruthven Lang 
The Year's at the Spring Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
A Rose Rhyme (Alfred H. Hyatt) Mary Turner Saleer 
March Wind (M. T. S.) Mary Turner Salte 
Enchantment (Genevieve J. W ums) Mary Turner Salter 
Blossom Time M. T. 5.) Mary Turner Salt 
Over the Sea My Laddie Sailed, 

(Charles Melivaine) Lola Carrier Worre! 


Whe Knows? : Gertrude Rogers) Lola Carrier Worrell! 
Daybreak... . M. W. D.) Mabel W. Danie 
His Lullaby (Robert Healy) Carrie Jacobs Bon 
A Perfect Day.. (C. J. B.) Carrie Jacobs Bon 
Happiness (Trans, from the German of I endorff by G. B 

Gena Branscombe 


(Alfred P. Graves) Fay Foste 
Rubne 
Ware 


The White Blossom’s Off the Bog 
Pierrot... : (M 
Sunlight, waltz song (Helen L. 


Dagmar def 
Harriet 


Teasdale) 


Holcombe) 


Cumpees'’s Sonos 
My Shadow. . jes ‘ .. (Alice C. D. Riley) Jessie L. Gaynor 
Cuddle Doon (Alice C. D. Riley) Jessie L. Gaynor 
The Minuet (Mary Mapes Dodge) Helen Hopekirk 
The Candy Lion (Abbie F. Brown) Teresa Garrison 
Windy Nights... (Robert L. Stevenson) Teresa Garrisor 





Thin Thespian—“My father, sir, was on the stage before 
me.” 
Blase Manager—“He 


you, and drag you off.” 


ought to go on the stage now after 


New York Evening World, 
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contralto; Joh» Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Evang 
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MINNEAPOLIS YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CONCERTS. 


Italian, French and Spanish Music Performed 
by Orchestra—Immense Audience Greets 
Tetrazzini and Ruffo. 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 28, 1914. 

The fourth young people's concert was given at the 
.Auditorium on the afternoon of January 23. This asso- 
ciation co-operates with the Minneapolis School Board. 
The program of the forthcoming concert is sent to T. P. 
Giddings, Superintendent of the Music of the Public 
Schools, and he buys phonographic records of the num- 
bers to be given and these records are played before the 
classes in the schools and the music supervisors give ex- 
planatory talks to the children. Blocks of tickets are sent 
to each school and sold to the children for 15 cents. They 
go in a body to these concerts, escorted by the teachers. 
They are provided with small badges bearing the name of 
their school. The street car company provides special cars 
so that the children can get hame before dark. The educa- 
tional value of this work cannot be estimated. The last 
program given was of Italian, French and Spanish music. 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s talk is condensed within five minutes. 
Very excellent renditions were given of Verdi’s grand 
march from “Aida,” (Rossini’s overture, “Semiramide,” 
Sinigaglia’s “Piedmontese Dance,” and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
waltz intermezzo from the “Jewels of the Madonna.” So 
much for the Italian music. Four charming numbers 
were played from the French repertoire minuet of “Will 
o’ the Wisp,” from the ” by Berlioz; 
Bizet’s “Carrillon,” Massenet’s “Elegie,” from “The 
Furies,” and Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, “Omphale’s 
Spinning Wheel.” Cornelius van Vliet played wonderfully 
the cello solo in the “Elegie.” As the best example of 
Spanish, Richard Czerwonky played the famous “‘Zigeu- 
nerweisen” of Sarasate in his thoroughly artistic and fin- 
ished nvanner, 


“Damnation of Faust, 


nere 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave the seventh 
concert of the second series of this, the eleventh season, 
on Sunday, January 25, at 3.30 p. m., in the Auditorium, 
to a full house. It is a joy to chronicle each time that 
Minneapolitans appreciate their fine orchestra. Cornelius 
van Vliet, cellist, was the soloist and played in his accus- 
tomed polished style. His rapid staccato passages are 
really marvelous and his tone is always beautiful. His 
number was Saint-Saéns’ A minor concerto. In response 
to twa encores he played a tarantelle of Popper and a 
romance without words by Van Goens. The program 
opened with a splendid rendition of Mendelssohn's “Wed- 
ding March,” and was followed by quite as worthy per- 
formances of the overture to “The Marriage of Jeannette,” 
by Masse, and the Roumanian rhapsody, No. 2, in D major, 
Emil Oberhoffer’s orchestration of Dvorak’s 
‘Humoresque” was much admired and heartily received. 
The “Spanish Caprice,” by Rimsky-Korsakow, made a 
wonderfully Oriental contrast to the program and was in- 
teresting from the point of orchestration. Almost every 
instrument was given a chance and the whole had a color 
all its own. A waltz intermezzo from the ballet “Gretna 
Guiraud, furnished a romantic touch to this 
interesting program and it was fittingly brought to a close 
by the playing of the introduction to act III and “Bridal 


of Enesco. 


( ireen,” by 


Chorus,” from “Lohengrin,” by Wagner. 
ne 
Mme. Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo gave a joint recital at 


the Armory, Sunday night, before an audience of 4,000. 
Mme. Tetrazzini sang with a pure voice the Verdi “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” the “Grand Waltz” of Ven- 
zano, “Couplet” from the “Perle du Bresil’ (with flute 
obbligato, by P. Coso), and a duet with Mr. Ruffo from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” Titta Ruffo sang “Largo 
al Factotum,” from the “Barber of Seville,” the familiar 
aria for baritone from “Don Carlos,” an aria from “Ham- 
let,” by Thomas, and the above mentioned duet. It would 
be quite impossible to try to tell how many recalls these 
two magnificent artists had for the vast audience was most 
enthusiastic; the program was doubled in length by the 
insistent demand for encores. The singers were ably ac- 
companied by Yves Nat, who gave a splendid reading of 
the second rhapsody of Liszt. That the Armory, which 
seats 4,000 people, should be used for recitals and that the 
house is filled shows that what seemed at first quite im- 
possible is being done. 
zee 

An excellent amateur organization which is doing much 
good in the civic development is the women’s chorus at 
the Y. W. C. A. under the able direction of Alberta 
Fisher-Ruettell, soprano. At their concert on January 23 
in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, they demonstrated how 
seriously they have been studying and their performance 
was noteworthy. It is the first concert given this season 
by this chorus, which was assisted by Raymond Schryock, 
violinist of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; his sis- 





ter, Eloise Schryock; Grace Chadbourne, soprano, and 
Kathleen Hart-Bibb, soprano. 
nene 

The regular Saturday morning recital at the Minneapolis 
School of Music was given by Lois Bartlett and Thelma 
Klinck, piano pupils of George Riecks, and Grace Gun- 
derson, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius. A most 
excellent program was given, each pupil winning recalls 
by the large audience composed of students and musical 
friends. Alice Ward Bailey gave the third of the series 
of twenty lectures in psychology and its relation to music, 
her subject being “Perception.” The subject for next 
week will be “Musical Perception: Absolute Pitch.” Sig- 
nor Fabbrini will give the third piano interpretive re- 
cital in the school Saturday, January 31. The subject is 
“The Harpsichord Music.” The topic for next Saturday 
will be “Bach.” The students of the public school depart- 
ment, under the direction of Mary Coffin-Ford, are receiv- 
ing practical teaching experience in connection with schools 
in West St. Paul and rural schools near the city. The 
enrollment since the holidays in all departments is the 
largest in the history of the school, many teachers being 
required to devote extra hours to accommodate the large 
classes. A number of the teachers are on duty in the 
evenings for the purpose of accommodating those who 
cannot take lessons during the day. Signor Fabbrini, 
pianist of the faculty, will give a recital in Duluth, Fri- 
day, February 6. Harrison Wall Johnson gave the third 
normal piano training and interpretive ta'k Saturday, 
January 31. His subject dealt with Bach as a basis for 
technic. Illustrations were given at the piano. Josephine 
Curtis, violinist, and Alma Ekstrom, pianist, of the faculty 
will give a recital Saturday, February 21, at 11 o'clock. 
Ethel Johnson, soprano, of Fargo, N. Dak., and Rose 
Cripe, soprano, of Wheatland, N. Dak., have begun work 
with William H. Pontius, head of the vocal department. 
Queenie May Buckley, soprano, of Delano, Minn., has re- 
sumed her vocal studies with Stella Spears. Alma Shir- 
ley, Myrtle Brickson, Ethel Johnosn and Ida Hammer are 
in charge of a valentine party and informal dance to be 
held February 13 in the school hall. The regular Satur- 
day morning faculty hours, February 7, will be occupied 
by Professor Woodrow, of the State University, who will 
tak on the subject of “Rhythm,” to be illustrated at the 
piano, Witma A, GILMAN, 





Lindborg Briefs. 
Lindborg, Kan., January 22, 1914. 

Heniot Levy, the Chicago pianist, appeared at the Beth- 
any College Auditorium, Wednesday afternoon, January 
21, in a program which proved highly pleasing. The in- 
telligent rendition of the Bach-Busoni chaconne, the 
opening number, brought forth prolonged applause. Of 
particular mention should be his performance of the Chopin 
sonata, op. 58, which was played not only with fine technic, 
but poetic insight. Schumann’s “Carnival,” op. 9, and the 
Liszt transcription of the “Tanmhaiiser” overture con- 
cluded the program. 

The Bethany Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Edward H. Mallory, will start rehearsals about February 
1 for the annual “Messiah” festivals during Easter week. 


H, 





Hamlin a Valuable Opera Member. 


The old saying of a prophet in his own country must be 
reversed in the case of George Hamlin, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. According to James Sheehan, 
of the Auditorium box office, the house was invariably 
sold out whenever the popular Chicago tenor was an- 
nounced to sing, and in several instances large numbers 
had to be turned away. Mr. Hamlin’s absence in Europe 
next season will be deplored from a financial as well as 
artistic standpoint. 
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IGNAZ FRIEDMAN’S 


EUROPEAN 
TRIUMPHS 





Stockholm, Berlin, Leipzig, Dres- 
den, Budapest and Vienna _ pro- 


claim the Pol 


ish pianist a great 


master, as the following criticisms 
from the principal papers of these 
cities demonstrate. 


Stockholm Dagbladet, March 8 


Friedman is the perfect Chopin player 


tort 

Since Rubinst such 
Chopin playing has not been heard here; since Rubinstein, too, 
ud art on 


there have been no such ovations for any pianist Pre 


a lonely eminence! 


Berlin Reichsanzeiger, December 12, 

What 
buoyancy, brilliancy, largeness of interpretation, power and soft 
ness of touch 


1913. 


Friedman accomplished as regards temperament, 


and last, but not least, physical strength and en 


durance was nothing lets than marvelous Friedman is a born 


orchestral player, ever in the most powerful tutti; with brass 


and percussion instruments, he maintains himself victoriously 


but even then his touch ne loses its nobility and never be 


comes rough or noisy f nis performance there cannot be 


the slightest doubt that his pl at the head of the younger 


pianists 


Deutsche Tagesreitung, December 11, 1913 
Friedman's playing can hardly be surpassed in virtuosity, 


harpness and dazzling style 


greatness, power, rhythmic shar 


Musikzcitung, 
Friedman is still the 
amazing technic and pianistic, 


heard the Tschaikowsky 


forcefully, so 


Allgemeine December 19, 1913 


same A virtuoso who plays with 


facility and all 
seldom 


magnetically and 


I have concerto played 
elegantly and 


Rosenthal in 


unerringly as 
this evening We order to find 


parallel to this 


Must recai 


laying, so full of temperament and fire. 


terliner Lokal-Anzeiger, December 12 
In the 


against the 


tors 


sume hall Ign. Friedman could scarcely defend 


bimeelf storms of applause In order to under 


Tschaikowsky'’s concerto 
artist 


and not least that astound 


stand this one have experienced 
the day before 
his interpretation, great 
ing technic (octaves!!), are 
forget With 
poano, but with bim it is truly 
E flat 


mst 


yester The titanic strength of this 


every way, 
which one does not 


qualities soon 


most pianists it is a cate of orchestra against 


piano against orchestra, Liszt's 


concerto, too, was a magnificent performance. 


Volkszeivung, 
Friedman 


Berlin, December 18, 1913 


played by Techaikowsky, Palmegren and 


rT 


Liszt magnetically masterly bravour which is scarcely 


to be surpassed 


Leipziger Tageblatt, November 6, 1913 (Chopin recital) 

His fabulous technic, the playing, clear as crystal and 
melodious even in the most powerful forte, the extreme finemess 
of his feeling for rhythm and tone, the distinction of his phras- 
ing and his wonderful touch which coms 


ses every imaginable 


possibility of gradation, all these things are with him merely 
the means to an end. T 
ing, not 
the overflowing hall to storms of 
appeared os the 
nature. It 
listened to 


the hall. 


hus Friedman, yesterday evening, creat- 


merely reproducing, and ferced 
Everything he 
outpouring of an ¢ssentially musical 
was in the glad consciousness of having omce more 


a master in the art of interpretation that we left 


performed miracles 
applause 


played 


December 17, 
Friedman played with the Blithner Orchestra, under 


Germania, Berlin, 1913 


Kreut 
zer's intelligent conductorship, Tschaikowsky’s concerto ar 


no less pompous E flat major concerto of Liszt with the most 


brilliant virtuosity in the technical execution and with a tem 


perament that carried one away completely A serious artistic 


performance of the first order! The public stormed applause 


Volkszeitung, N« 


Pa He may be 


Leipziger wember 6, 10134 


minted today among the very greatest 


be met with in concert halls, and as a Chopin player he prob 
ably has no rivals He is a nature of tremendous strength, but 
with the 


lyri 


which at the same time is familiar most intimate emo 


And 


which yet 


tions of the soul, both epic and what lends his 


playing such charm is the personal touch never be 


comes too imesistent Sudden inner inspirations as the result of 


on unusually musical feeling. 


Dresdener Neweste Nachrichten, October 20, 1910 
Tausig redivious ‘ ! Not all correct, but better 


than that genius! 


Die Zeit (Vienna), N 
Friedman's 
eral 


wember 23, 19133 


colossal pianistic talent has been awakening gen 


attention for some time past A stupendous technical fa 


Wonderful sounded 


under his hands His expressive, finely 


cility supports a fiery spirit the great in 


strument Shaded touch, 
his delicate yet sonorous piano. his grandiose chord technic and 
the brilliant passages of sixths (Paganini variations) dazzle one 


ever antw 


Lloyd, Bu 


lapest, 


his first appearance 


isputed place im the anguard ani and at 


tention specially by his Chopin playing cau ¢ brings before 


us unusually vividly the image of Chopin with its marked char 


acteristics, the Chopin of the “interesting pallor,” the passionate, 
often demoniucally onward us g dramatist Friedman fri 
Ils both demands, the visionary moonlight nature and the manly 


impulsive grasp Willingly we give urs ‘ up to the en 


chantment of this unusual artist, wl j study in thirds 


nm enchanting dance of dragon flies new unusual 


ghts upon the C minor sche 


9 
fascinating y of sound 
movement 


ok for 


seeks to evol \ it f M His techni 


nperament which does not 


mus mits of his instrument 


slways s largences 

to mter 
splendor, the 
highest pitch 


' 
siways 


Pall Mall Gazette 
Ir 
“imiration f 


right, to what 


Kleine Presse 


Frat 


P rie an 


the great 
ike Yeaye he r 
think too daring, but 
an’ individ tempe: ar 
very work: he ker 
to ts utmost limits, 
ichly « 

Chopin 


Paganin 


Neue Zeitschrift 


Friedman is ar does ft 


His Chopin playing particularly, besides 
and transparency a genuineness wh 
ymcert ha 


with in Friedman 


evening was purified in the golden stream of beau 


rything that 


it is to enjoy beauty, it is difficult, alas! to describe 


listeners were enthusiastic 
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DETROIT LAYING PLANS 
FOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Small Organization Already Established and Rehearsals Be- 


gun~—Morning Concert of Tuesday Musicale— 
“The Messiah” Performed—Other Events. 


Detroit, Mich., January 21, 1914 





on foot to establish a permanent sym 
tra under the direction of Weston Gales, who 
city to discover if there was an opportunity 
ration of that kind. 


1 have seemed a most discouraging outlook, Mr 


In spite of what to 


icceeded by the force of his personality in in 

ting many people in his plan, and his most loyal sup 
orchestral players, of whom there are no‘ 

few, and who are apparently glad of the chance of do- 
A small orchestra has been 
earsals have been begun. A public re- 
vill be given in the convention hall of the Hotel 


met g worth while. 


1 


a yon as the orchestra is ready. 
| a 3 
January 6, the fourth mornimg concert of the 
Musicale was given at the Century Building at 
The program was miscellaneous in char 
proved to be exceptionally pleasing. Phyllis 
rabell, pianist, played “On Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn- 
id “Japanese Etude,” Poldini; Sara Carr, con- 
ing “Liete Signor” (“Huguenots”), Meyerbeer, and 
from “Mignon,” Thomas; Marguerite Thorne, vio- 
ed the allegro moderato from the E minor con 
uxtemps; Mrs. Robert T. Leete sang the “Jewel 
Ahn Carse; May E. Preston and Lilje Gul- 
isen Moore played “Laendler,” op. 94, Hollander, for 
Oleane Doty, Ada Gordon and Leona Troy 
the accompanists of the occasion 
| an A 
saturday evening, January 10, the fourth concert of the 


. 
\ 


ciation series was given at the Light Guard 
before the usual splendid audience that patronizes 


neerts The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
W r Damrosch, conductor, gave the program, assisted 
Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian pianist. It consisted 


“Abendlied” and 


to the Alpine Fay,” Schumann; Debussy’s 


fth symphony, Tschaikowsky; 


rintemps,” and the Liszt concerto in A major. 
Mme. Méré captivated her audience as usual. 
| an ed 
Monday evening, January 12, at the Broadway Theatre, 


er Jame leVoe pre 
irth Philharmonic concert. The acoustic properties 


ented the Flonzaley Quartet in 


f the theatre proved to be excellent, and the audience 


theatre was given an artistic treat long 
bered. It would be superfluous to say any- 
he work of the quartet, for in listening one 


bicise The program included a Schubert 
D minor, op. posth.; a suite for violin and 
Emanuel Moor, and the Beethoven quartet in G 


eRe, 
ning, January 16, Manager deVoe presented 
After the sing 
rue” to “Pagliacci,” the people went wild 


Light Guard Armory 


| pounded the floor with anything in reach, 

la “ul even chairs being pressed into ser 

vociferous applause the singer returned and 

vledgments five times and then sang again 

ism was manifested after his other num 

e the familiar aria from the “Barber of 

Sevill ria from “Hamlet,” and a group of Ital 


ong Jules Falk, the noted violin 
»f violin numbers, while Olive 


I ! ~prano ang two arias. 
an 
¢ January 17, Detroit had the oppor 
Messiah” for the first time in a 


r The Mendelssohn Club of three hun 


ul rchestra of hity pieces, Mme. Gadski, Zoe 
ind Jerome Uhl, under the direc 

C. R. Marshall, all contributed to the enjoy 
mense audience, which tested the seating 
ul t Che work of the chorus was a 


many of the audience. Not only was 


nce of parts, with unusual sweetness 


vork was clean cut throughout, 


W eral jendid climaxe Dr. Marshall is to be 

| i upon the work of his club and Detroit is 

to be neratulated that she possesses such a fine choral 
ePrRe 

\ season of grand opera by the National Opera Com 

Car “ he given at the Washington Theatre 

ruar to 7. under the auspices of the Orchestral As 


Jennte M. Sropparn, 


Letitia Eva Schaefer on Way to Berlin. 


Letitia Eva Schaeffer, of Dayton, Ohio, sailed on the 


steamship George Washington last Saturday and wil) de- 


vote herself to teaching piano in Berlin, where she has 
lived during the past four years. Miss Schaeffer is a pupil 
of Rudolph Ganz. 





Sturani Appreciated in Chicago. 

Giuseppi Sturani, the new Italian conductor of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, has met with considerable suc- 
cess since the opening of the season. Mr. Sturani is not 
new to American audiences. He was connected for sev- 
eral season with the Manhattan Opera Company of New 
York and later was one of the conductors at the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company for several seasons. 

Last Sunday, January 25, Felix Borowski reviewed in 
the Record Herald the Chicago Grand Opera Company’s 
season, and among other things said: 


The orchestra playing, taking it as a whole, has not been of the 
high quality which distinguished it at the beginning of the Chicago 
Opera Company’s career. There were, indeed, occasions on which 





a - 
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R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 
YSAYE 


VIOLINIST 


GODOWSKY 


PIANIST 


GERARDY 


VIOLONCELLIST 
Singly or as follows: 
Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 


This Trio in wonderful programs is booked te appear in 
many cities together. 


Engagements Still to Be Filled by This Great Trio 
New York, February 4th Boston - February 21st 
Philadelphia 7 5th Detroit - - = 24th 
Chicago - + “™ 10th New Orleans i 28th 


For information, address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Kuabe Piano Used 























the playing was excellent—in “Parsifal,” in “Don Quichotte,” in 
“Fedora” and in some other works. But too often the ensemble 
was ragged and the intonation poor. The best playing has been 
given to the direction of Mr. Campanini—which is not a matter of 
istonishment considering the director’s distinguished gifts—and to 





Copyright by Mishkin Studios, New York 
GIUSEPPE STURANI, 


Mr. Sturani, The latter had not been seen in Chicago before, and 
it is the merest justice to declare that he has brought about excel- 
lent results. (Advertisement.) 





Mistook Signals. 


—_—_—_ 

An organ grinder had been playing before the house of 
an irascible old gentleman, who furiously and amid wild 
gesticulations ordered him to move on. The Italian stol- 
idly stood his ground and played on, and at last was ar- 
rested for causing a disturbance. At the court the magis- 
trate asked him why he did not leave when he was re- 
quested. “Me no understan’ mooch Inglese,” was the re- 
ply. “Well, but you must have understood by his motions 
that he wanted you to go on,” said the magistrate, “I tink 
he come to dance,” was the rejoinder —Exchange. 


. 


ST. LOUIS HAS NEW CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Modeled After New York Choral Art Society—First Con- 
cert a Success—General Notes of the Week. 


St. Louis, Mo., January 25, 1914. 

The Choral Art Society, a new organization, modeled 
after the Musical Art Society of New York, gave its first 
concert at the Sheldon Memoria! Hall, Wednesday night. The 
conductor is Mrs. Charles B. Rohland, a very remarkable 
woman. She has wonderful energy, enthusiasm and mag- 
netism. She is not only a musician of wide attainments, 
but is a cultured woman in many branches of learning. 
She has a very devoted following among our most promi- 
nent musical women, who will do anything for her. So 
when Mrs, Rohland announced to them that she wished to 
organize a select mixed chorus, the ladies took it up at 
once. The large audience present was sufficient proof that 
the venture is a success. The chorus did surprisingly well, 
considering it was a first public appearance. Especially 
effective was Liszt’s “Tu es Petrus.” Many portions of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha” were most ef- 





fective. Mrs. Epstein’s exquisite voice was heard to its * 


best advantage in the latter work, and Mr. Spahn’s bari- 
tone was most satisfactory. Mr. Epstein’s rendition of 
Bach’s great toccata and fugue was praiseworthy in the 
highest degree. The program was as follows: Toccata and 
fugue, Bach; “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” Gounod; Plorate 
Filii from “Jeptha,’ motet in six voices, Carissimi; ““Go 
Lovely Rose,” Calcott; “Spanish Serenade,” Elgar; “Sleep 
of Child Jesus,” Gevaert; “Tu es Petrus” from “Christus,” 
Liszt; “Death of Minnehaha,” Coleridge-Taylor; Mrs. Ep- 
stein, Mr. Spahn and chorus. 
nere 


Arthur Davis, F. A. G, O. and F. A, C. O., gave an in- 
teresting organ recital last Monday afternoon, at Christ 
Church Cathedral. $ 

nee 

The advanced students of the Strassberger Conserva- 
tories appeared in recital, Wednesday night, at the audi- 
torium of the Yeatman High School. 

ner 


The ninth evening concert by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra occurred at the Odeon on Saturday night. The 
program was as follows: Symphony in E flat, Mozart; 
“La Mer,” Debussy; concerto for violin in E minor, Men- 
delssohn, Fritz Kreisler. Kreisler in the Mendelssohn 
concerto maintained the astonishing activity which all ac- 
knowledge to be his, One hardly knows which to admire 
most: his vital tone, his musicianship, or his virtuosity. 
Indeed all of these combine in giving him his preeminent 
position. Would that we could listen to him each month 
throughout the season! 

nerere 


The Sunday “Pop” concert was a success, as usual. 
There was no soloist. The “Petite Suite,” by Bisser, was 
delightful, and was well received. 

nee 


The talented young pianist, Allan Bacon, who is making 
such strides as an artist, gave a recital last Monday night 
in Musical Art Hall. Mr. Bacon plays at each recital 
some compositions seldom played. He was assisted hy H. 
Max Steindel, the leading cellist of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

nRnre 

The University Musical Research Club, a new organiza- 
tion, gave an excellent concert in Musical Art Hall, Thurs- 
day night. 

neue 

The advanced students of the Kroeger School of Music 
gave their midwinter recital at Musical Art Hall, Friday 
night. E. R. Krorcer. 





Dostal with the Suffragettes. 


At a monster mass meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage 
League, held in the Burland Casino, New York, Tuesday 
evening, January 27, George Dostal, the American tenor 
who lately returned from extensive operatic engagements 
in Italy where he won brilliant success, was the soloist 
for the occasion, Mr. Dostal possesses a remarkable 
tenor voice as a result of the splendid robusto quality, es- 
pecially in the higher register. His interpretations of the 
songs given were extremely interesting. He was forced 
to add many extra numbers to his share of the program, 
$0 as to appease the audience’s demand for more. 

Walter Golde accompanied at the piano in his usual 
efficient manner. 





Mischa Elman, the young violinist, will give a second 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday after- 
noon, February 14. Following this appearance, Elman goes 
on tour through the Northwest, returning to New York 
in March. 
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LATER PHILADELPHIA NEWS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 30, 1914 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, appeared in the fifteenth pair of concerts of the 
current season at the Academy of Music last Friday after 
noon and Saturday evening with a program which included 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdi’s incidental music to “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream”; Schumann's symphony No. 1, in B 
flat, op. 38; Brahms’ variations on a Haydn theme, and 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” Certainly no classic work 
now constantly before the public had more instantaneous 
or lasting success than the first Schumann symphony, 
with its perennial freshness. It was this freshness 
which was most reflected by Leopold Stokowski’s in- 
terpretation, That this more or less romantic essay 
of Schumann's does not in any sense, however, 
define the limits of Stokowski was evidenced by the 
magnificent interpretation the young conductor gave of 
the Brahms variations on a Haydn theme. Whether this 
theme was actually written by Haydn or not, it is a thing 
of considerable beauty and is treated in typical style by 
Brahms. Further evidence of the versatility of Stokowski 
was given in the final number of the program, Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegel. nae 


Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the Philadelphia Or 
chestra and an artist of rare attainments, will be the so!o 
ist at mext week's concert of the orchestra. Mr. Rich will 
p'ay for the first time in Philadelphia, the concerto in D 
minor by Jean Sibelius. The work has been performed 
only a few times since Maud Powell introduced it to New 
York with the Philharmonic Society in 1906, It has never 
been heard in Philadelphia. Other numbers on next week's 
program are Beethoven's seventh symphony in A major, 
the “Schauspiel” overture by Erich Korngold, an impor- 
tant novelty by “the new Mozart.” 

neRre 

Choral music, violin and piano 
trio and a string quartet by the finest artists of Philadel- 
phia were offered at the first annual concert of the Mu 
sical Art Club of Philadelphia in Witherspoon Hall on 
Thursday evening last. The first concert of this organiza 
tion, which has become the center of Philadelphia musica! 
life and includes in its membership the best Philadelphia 
musicians, was anticipated with much enthusiasm by the 
musical public. And the concert was all that was expected 
of it. Thaddeus Rich. concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, played with much taste and a fine full tone a 
Weber-Burmester waltz and czardas by Hubay. Frederick 
Hahn, D. Hendrick Ezerman and Bertrand A. Austin were 
heard in a Tschaikowsky trio. Henry Hotz, bass; Nich 
olas Douty, tenor; Clarence K. Bawden and Camille Zeck- 
wer, pianists, were among the other performers heard. 
The concert was closed with a chorus of more than a score 
of voices under the direction of Henry Gordon Thunder. 

a 

Wassili Leps and the Philadelphia Operatic Society last 
Thursday evening presented Henry Edward Hobson's “The 
Golden Legend,” book by James Baden-Powell, for the 
first time as an opera. The work was originally written, 
it appears, as a cantata on Longfellow’s famous poem of 
the same name. Certainly it savors little of the elements 
which are usually considered necessary for operatic presen- 
taticn. It is a staid, simple tale, working out most beauti- 
fully to a pleasant ending. And as conceived by the com 
poser there is little of the vital dramatic fire invariably 
associated with the operatic stage. But through the com 
bined effect of the excellent rendering of the score given 
by Wassilli Leps and the staging of Edward Stuart Grant, 
the work became pleasantly mellifluous and ofttimes highly 
agreeable. With every additional performance of the op- 
eratic society, the excellent methods of Conductor Leps 
become more perceptible. He revivified the frequently 
vapid score, and bolstered its simple orchestration in a 
truly wonderful fashion. In the severely conventional but 
at moments stirring choruses of the angels behind scenes 
he evidenced a control over the chorus of 150 which was 


solos, an 


instrumental 


truly professional. The cast follows 

BIR sachccccvecsevecsescrerscess Edna Harwood Baugher 
ME SL douncusgukdutensc tub 6s-c0nd £6 s9 0006050 Florence C. Lewis 
SEN ecicncbandebenstendebesees bs skaghdccecoteusoneess Augusta Kohnle 
WE Ge bewd oscar Eva Allen Ritter 
BE ckb Rusu dacedsedewdiedceste vensvecs vasseeeseeeJane Rutherford 
Prince Henry..........-++- ae «-+++++Henry Gurney 
RITE shank dpc 66 ecesdecscevcenacet dc cescvessccses .Frederick Ayres 
CRONE. 55 o's cee s covicecaveveseses «s«eeeeesCharles L. Andes 
NE ios icndsc wusbwaccedavccevesdeutucevaccescaes Joseph H. Wiley 


Angels, imps, peasants, dancers, et 
Conductor, Waseili Leps. 
nae 
Though she had appeared here twice before this season 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, at a concert in Wither- 


spoon Hall, and as soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Teresa Carrefio attracted a large house at her recital 

in the Academy of Music under the direction of Charles 

Augustus Davis last week. The central number of her 

program was Beethoven's “Appassionata” sonata. 
nue 

Karl Schneider last week led the Treble Clef, one of 
the finest local singing societies, in one of the most suc- 
cessful concerts of the current season. Mr. Schneider has 
directed the Treble Clef only a few months, but the or 
ganir~tion responded to his leadership last night with the 
easy familiarity of years of training. The fine natural ab.! 
ities, magnificent training, and musical scholarship of Mr 
Schneider were manifest in every number of the following 
program: 

“The Thirteenth Psalm’’ (Johannes Brahms), the Trebl 
Clef; cello, concerto in A minor (Saint-Saéns), Leo 
Schulz; prelude, cantata, “A Page from Homer” (Rimsky- 
Korsakow )—soloists: Alma R. Weisshaar, Clara V. Chap- 
ell, Gertrude Scheidemann Miller—the Treble Clef; sello, 
romanza (Schumann), and rondo (Dvorak), Leo Schulz; 
“The Sea Fairies,” cantata (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach)- 
ists: Elsa Lyons Cook, Marion E. Kloetz, Ethel Q. Bate- 
zell—the Treble Clef: cello, cantilena (Goldermann) and 
“Elfentanz” (Popper), Lea Schulz; “Summer Night” (N 
W. Gade), “Ashes of Roses” (R. Huntington Woodman), 
and “The Call” (Mark Andrews)—the Treble Clef. Leo 
of the New York 


| 
SO1O 


Schulz, principal cellist PhiLharmonic 


Society, was the soloist 
RRR 
Under the direction of Herbert J. Tily, the Mendelssohn 
Club is busily rehearsing “Elijah.” The work will be pre« 
sented at the Academy of Music on February 24. The club 
will also assist the Philadelphia Orchestra in the choral 
parts of the ninth Beethoven symphony at the concerts on 
March 13 and 14. 
Ree 
Jennie Kneedler Johnson, soprano, will be the soloist at 
the concert of the Matinee Musical Club in Witherspoon 
Hal) on February 24. 
Rene 
Louise Homer will give a recital at the Academy of Mu- 
sic on February 19 for the benefit of the Children’s Homeo 
pathic Hospital. 
mn RR 
The first appearance here of the Flonzaley Quartet this 
season will occur on February 10. Other concerts of this 
distinguished organization will be given on March 18 and 
April 6, 


nRne 
On February 24, it is announced, Melba and Jan Kubelik 
will appear jointly at the Metropolitan Opera House. A 


capacity audience was attracted to the Academy on the 
occasion of Mme. Melba’s first recital here early in the sea- 
son under the direction of Robert Patterson Strine. 
RRR 
The huge success which attended the recent concert of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Symphony Orchestra under the direc 
tion of John Curtis, Jr, has encouraged the young leader 
to announce a program which includes “Goldmark’'s “Sak 
kuntala” overture, the “Valse Triste” by Sibelius, and the 
“Unfinished” symphony. It is the intention of young Cur 
tis to make the organization a sort of training school for 
young musicians. 
nne 
Herman Sandby, solo cellist of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, will give his annual recital in Witherspoon Hall on 
February 3 with a program selected mainly from Dvorak, 
Neruda, Cesar Cui and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
nae 
A Grieg program will be given by the Matinee Musical 
Club at its regular weekly concert next Tuesday afternoon 
under the direction of Louise de Ginther. Among those 
who will take part in the concert are Ruth Grim, Louise 
R. Sterrett, Mrs. William B. Mount, Maude Hanson Pettit 
and Jessie Royer Greaves. 
nur 
Tetrazzini will make her only local concert appearance 
here this season in a recital at the Academy of Music un- 
der the direction of Charles Augustus Davis on Febru- 
ary 10. H. P. Quicxsa. 


Philip Hale Compliments Florence Hinkle. 

Philip Hale, the noted Boston critic, in reviewing the 
concert which Titta Ruffo gave in that city and at which 
Florence Hinkle, the American soprano, assisted, stated in 
the Boston Herald: 


The musical feature of the concert was the exquisite singing by 


Flerence Hinkle of “Vissi d'arte,” from “Tosca,” and “Depuia lc 





Jour,” 
bera,” 


from “Louise.” Many remember her 


from Verdi's “Requiem,” at 


singing in the “Li 


a concert of the Mendelssohn 





Choir, of Toronto, nearly tw years ago, when she made a pro- 
found impression. There are few singers now before the public 
who have such absolute technic, such mastery of style. Nor is this 
n instance of mere mechanism, icily cold in its perfection. While 


the tones are of crystalline purity in themselves, often of ethereal 


Miss 


“dramatic” at any 


beauty, they have emotional significance Hinkle fortunate'y 


has not yielded to the temptation of being cost 


She is a lyric soprano; her lyricism satisfies the understanding and 


touches the heart (Advertisement.) 


Attractive Philadelphia Concert. 


At a concert for the Maternity Medical Co 
lege of Pennsylvania, given in the ballroom of the Belle 
vue-Stratford, Thursday 
22, the program given below was furnished by the 
delphia Quartet and Thaddeus Rich, violinist, with 
Jones at the piano: 


Women's 


January 
Phila 


Avery 


Philadelphia, evemung 


Wedding duet (Romeo and Juliet) Gounod 


Edna Harwood Baugher and Nicholas Dowty 
Nocturne Chopin 
Pavanne M. Ravel 
Waltz Burmeiater: Weber 
Thaddeus Ric 
Aria, Ah, My Heart Is Wear Nadeshda) Goring Thomas 
Anna Gertrude Baughes 
Romanse (Messaline) Da Lara 
George Russell Strauss 
Les Anges Pleurent iemberg 
Preghiera Tosca (la Tosca) Puceini 
Edna Harw 1 Baugher 
Aria d’Alain (Griselidis) Masscnet 
Nicholas D 
Serenata Napolitan Sgambati 
Crardas Hubev 
Thaddeus R 
What Is Love? Owst 


Der Nussbaum Schumann 
The Cry of Rach« Salter 
Anna ( trude | x r 
The Sea Gypsy Willeby 
When Children Play Davies 
A Widow Bird Tidgey 
The Ringers Lohr 

‘ ze RK € Stra 
L'Heure de Pourpre Holmes 
If You But Wi eT Sans Sou 
A Birthday Woodman 
Edna Harwood Baugher 
Stille Sicherheit (Safety in Silence) Frans 
Des Schmied (The Blacksmith) Brahms 
Staendchen (Serenade) Strauss 
Nicholas Dout 
Quartet (Martha) Flotow 


While the program throughout was well given 
should be 


Edna Harwood B 


parti 
made of the 


Anna Gertrude 


lar mention numbers rendered 


1ugher and Baugher 


prano and contralto of the Philadelphia Quartet, both 


whom disclosed an excellent quality of voice and g i in 
terpretative ability 
Mr. Rich in his well selected vio number wa ul 


a decided acquisition to th 


Mozart Society Program, February 7. 
(Mrs 


announces Anna Cas 


The New York Mozart Society 


Noble McC f 


nell, president) pran rf 


Metropolitan Opera Company, and Jean Gerardy, the Bx 


} 
‘ 


the artists at the Saturday afternoon 


Hotel Astor, New 


gian cellist, to be 


be held at the 


musicale, February 7 


York. Charles Gilbert Spross will accompany Miss Case 
numbers, and Camille Decreus, Mr. Gerardy’s. 
This will be the program 
Aus Meinen Gross . ©; rer Robert I 
Eclogue 
Thy Hidden Gems Ars Rich Pe ' \ Me 
H. Kimeky-K kow 
Cacilie Rix 5 
Miss ¢ 
Variations Symphor r Boel 
M (,erarad 
Aria, Bell Song from Lakme Deli 
Miss ( ¢ 
Suite for vicloncell . Boecherir 
Mr. (erat 
Ah, Love but « Day -»- Mrs. Beach 
The Wind that Shakes the Barley » ose Claassen 
That's the World in lune.. ‘ s Spr: 
Sacred Pire Alex. Russ 
Miss Case 
Air . B 
Abendlied .. gooedh : oe Schumann 
Am Springbrunnet De off 
M Gerardy 
A New York opera critic caustically observes tha 
“Money does not make music.” It would have been an 
easier stunt this season to show how music doesn’t make 
money.—New York Morning Telegraph 
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Lowell Choral Society in Concert. 


Coleridge-Taylor) and “Fair 
Elien « Bruch), with the interlude program attached, 
ere 1 the Lowell Choral (Eusebius G. 

| and the following artists: Grace Kerns, 


Tale I , Japan {> 


Society 


Child ntralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; the Boston Festival Or- 
Wilfred Kershaw, pianist, Tuesday evening, 


January 27, at the Lowell (Mass.) Opera House 
demon- 


chorus, 


present, who were 


work of the 


1,200 pt ple were 
ypreciation of the 

‘ ‘ 
members, and the solorsts 


‘ourier-Citizen, 


January 28, 


d especially were Miss Kerns and 
\ nderfully utisfying to their audience, Miss 
f yvarm voice; of most pleasing appear- 


Mrs. Child, “Kimi, the 
quality which makes of purely 
the iality of 


ning number, with 
translucent melody, a 
more heard the 
Tenko” 
was probably 


the car, and the 


sang “Yoichi most 


th the s, she 

number she 
ed musical tints in a manner 
pure delight. He it was who gave 


ni tenderly, yet in a manner which indicated his 


haracter “I Can Teach 


oe 
You Nothing More,” he sang well as he did the “Great Sewara.” 
He is now well known here and very well liked. 

Mr. Hackett disclosed a tenor voice of fair range and of good 
quality. There was a note in the voice that was brought out fully 
in his first solo, “Poor Little Face Cast Backward,” and that was 
evidenced several times later on. It was pleasing, and with the sus 
picion of the little love tragedy which is contained in the cantata. 
Later on, in the “Kimi” numbers, he rose fully to the occasion. 

Mrs. Child was new here. Her voice is hardly the profound 
contralto; rather is it of the mezzo voce, and it holds the wealth 
of tone which the well equipped mezzo shows. In “Three Long 
Years Ago” it was given its fullest expression. This proved one 
of the rarest bits of the evening, and was, with its choral refrain, 
specially singled out as worthy of much commendation. 

The closing part of the performance was devoted to that Strik- 
ingly virile piece of writing, “Fair Ellen,” based upon the relief 
of Lucknow during the Indian rebellion, and into which, now and 
again, creeps the inspiring melody, “The Campbells Are Coming.” 
The deft weaving of the Highland melody into solo numbers and 
through the choral effects leaves a wonderful impression. It is an 
evidence of wonderful and one which will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Mr. Werrenrath and Miss Kerns were the soloists in this fifteen 
minute cantata, and they were ably sustained in the stirring solos 
by the choral society When Mr. Werrenrath sang “When God in 
His Mercy,” etc., the very opening of the cantata, one felt the 
plight of the mere handful of soldiers cooped up in the Hindu 
city, and when he prayed that the shot should come which would 
end it all there was sadness, sadness of a depth not often por- 
Sharing with him in his wonderful success 
Miss Kerns, whose broad tones bespoke hope, a hope which 
held as its underlying motif the skirl of the pipes with the 
Are Coming.” Not of great length, it is a dramatic 


artistry, 


trayed in such works. 


was 


“Campbells 
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little tale, in which soloists, chorus and orchestra are given music 
of a heart stirring character. Mr. Hood conducted with vigor, 
and was roundly applauded. 

At the interlude a concert of miscellaneous character was given, 
the four soloists and the orchestra participating. 


This was the interlude program: 


Deweet  BaeWber on cide cd ahecccincs cata de nceceecesncecpens Schmidt 

Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily.........-csecceeeeseneseeeecs Brown 

TRIOS ovsdcaqhcie Kdvevaciabinecshs eosenssihewses 2006s bOES Spross 
Mrs. Child. 

Ah, Moon of My Delight... ...cccscccscccceceseccsoeoes Lehmann 
Rae 55s inca. s6 caet cane ng 03 cncn ade teie vencaneaceeneakies Rummel 
Mr. Hackett 
Overtnte 00  MAGMOI 66 iis ices cabaes cacccivcsccsdpees¥desec Thomas 
Orchestra 
Dowsh tr Phe Pee a ein cn cdckes ch Ueecins ce sedtpiedosvewesda Ronald 
Ceted Je Del. cc cccss vcccend cnc teccrcurcessseesnececenseeoes Liszt 
Saleh DIGG: 5 hoias cccud ceeds daetec de baiases egnins Campbell-Tipton 
Miss Kerns. 

DO Mi PERG i 0 60h cc dsct nbadisccvwencaeesusiedes Frank la Forge 
Lictie Geey Howse im the Welt. occseccccccvccasdsccesvesessese 
The Ringers (by request) ....c.ccncccevccccccsescccesesboseves 





Mr. Werrenrath. 


Strassberger Conservatory Program. 


Some of the advanced students of the Strassberger Con- 
servatories of Music gave artistic rendition to the follow- 
ing programs, Wednesday evening, January 21, at the au- 
ditorium of Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo., before 
an audience of 1,400 people: 

Piano solos— 
Valse caprice 





Wikst Coaeesnehpeshibbasonvsercveneepeibede Rubinstein 
Anna Doerner. 
NE i.e 6 in cand ae tbat WeaeEas nn natalie cxcieeseucéueds Liszt 
Bessie Kohl. 
Vocal trio— 
WE OUR issn co nko tins de bnenss Sapddc cddervindens . Nevin 
Elizabeth O’Brien, Edna Bollhorst, Jennette Mensendisk. 
Violin solo— 
Ne IR a is os diy a's cid pa ean chs tlecakanakesacaneenl Rehfeld 
Ethel Knobeloch, 
Scene— 
The Meeting af Two: Genesco scks ciccnccccyececesovecses Schiller 
Stella Foell, Elsie Stroebel. 
Piano solos— 


CUNGEIED: | cr cceedeetaiaubighscacde ss candsuas bbbcaasdns vecusnbin Lizst 
Lillian Leiber. 

TOG EAGG, 5 circcncsvncadesiensdscasadtbedyesccsccdenucece Schumann 
Adele Neuwald. 

Reverie Isolee (left hand alone)...............ceceeeeceees Ravina 


Adele Neuwald. 
Vocal solos— 


Cope) Gas eds convancrccdechscvieursidecvatvivcisdcscbesesudxe Abt 
OE. xis bg Cinvanncanebedcmbrdtehs pee thesenerécasenea Reichardt 
Be Bie i cadence heeded ieesdbnasannecicesssisisanekeadece Thayer 


Mathilda Kallmeyer. 
Violin solo— 
Introduction and Rondo—Capricioso...............+0+ Saint-Saens 
Esm. Berry-Mayes. 
Piano svlo— 
PORN © Bini iadsndas vecinndcces svetange teckeenes Moszkowski 
Mayme Schaeffer, of Freeburg, Ill. 
Piano duo— 
De, Oa: Pi snc nivicde’ in daeakuerns conbtudsivadenene Wollenhaupt 
Clementine Strassherger-Barthels, Prof. Geo. Buddeus (2d piano). 
Baritone solos— 


I igs vat wacacds can tebedseesnce code tadnnen Barnard 
as FEN cicada si deve save cesncpidesce cs deacdkse Schubert 
RINE a ive cedcekidtctcniiasiss épiapeke nce kacdcetet De Hardlot 


Irvin Mattick. 
Piano quartet— 


Rosamunde Overture..... <6... cceecseeccesece cseecees sSChUbert 
Irene C, Maurer, Estelle Carl, Estelle Stockho, Tilla M. Kettel- 
kamp, of Nokomis, Ill. 


Kerr Pleases in Albany Recital. 


U. S. Kerr appeared in Albany, N. Y., January 27, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. The following 
comment was made by the Albany Evening Journal, 
Wednesday, January 28, 1914: 

U. S. Kerr, basso cantante, of New York, 
large audience in Odd Fellows’ Hall last night, 
Burgemeister, pianist. 

Mr. Kerr had a splendid opportunity to display his art, each 
number being delightfully rendered. He has a voice of fine quality 
which he uses with skill and discretion. 

With each ber the appl grew more insistent and his great 
suceess came with the singing of “In the Moonlight,” by Haile, 
after which he was obliged to sing three encores, the last one being 
his own composition, “Singing to You.” 

Mr. Burgemeister, whose presence is an assurance of artistic and 
sympathetic work, was at the piano. He rendered two numbers in 
a masterly way. 

The following was the program: 


appeared before a 
assisted by A. W. 








Oe 8 er ee ee 
We hare eae th. tack ccnp dapen sic od Cueacka bebe cbedege Schumann 
SNE eshs os dk bie ees cca Rabies sc Wéndeatigoadanbhcesdscuies Strauss 
Verborgenheit Soarsescandereccdrcnwe Vane cues .. Wolf 
Peet BIRO nso nies acer cuccnceveh sscete cues. tues cone suscctessa sae 
Mr. Kerr 
Pobemahie Mi A Bibiceeies ces vinndectescbstaadesdes cdevevevege Chopin 
Mr. Burgemeister. 
Prologue ....... enbanech seen geeaDaes ebed naasewede sekb ene Leoncavailo 
The Wightimgibeinccscncisicscccccccicccwsevconsvaccsesces .. Stephens 
Ti Te BOR Sank ade 6 eh ea senia he cakccind cheese Schuett 
Tie: TI a dibs i vain on cn cinsieed csdenkue chuawenul Lucas 
Reb Wine: MRO h 55 ok Sv caks vc can ccinvguaciascdceeéebucs cee 
Toreador Song (Carmen)... . Bizet 


“Me. ‘Ker. 
Mr. Kerr gives a recital in Wilkesbarre, Pa., Thursday 
evening, February 5, and at Troy, N. Y., February 18. 
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De Gogorza in Baltimore. 

Emilio de Gogorza is called “a real interpreter,” one who 
gets “at the heart of the songs he sings,’ and a program 
planner of “consummate skill,” in an article based upoa 
his appearance at a recital in Baltimore, Md., Friday after 
noon, January 23. 

This is the resume given by the Baltimore Sun, Janu 
ary 24: 





The seventh Peabody recita! took place yesterday afternoon, the 
soloist of the occasion being the distinguished baritone, Emilio de 
Gogorza. He is a particular favorite here, as he is, indeed, wher 
ever he sings, so that by far the largest audience that has been at 
tracted to the Peabody during the present series of concerts as 
sembled to welcome him. 

It was an unusually beautiful “afternoon of music,” and seemed 
to be characterized by a rare spirit of sympathy that does not always 
make itself felt at these concerts The singer was so entirely en 
rapport with his listeners. 

Probably no one today succeeds so perfectly in getting at the heart 
of the songs he sings and in making his audience feel and under 
stand the finest nuance of the composer's ideas. In fine, Mr. de 
Gogorza is a real interpreter and what is perhaps even more im 
portant, from the concertgoer’s point of view, he plans his pro 


gram with consummate skill The one yesterday was a delight 
ful mosaic, a presentation of music moods that changed with spar 
kling rapidity, a veritable joy from first to last. 


Opening with a group of classic numbers which the singer gave 
with a fine breadth of thought and an excellent dignity, a beautiful 








group of lieder followed, which included two romantic numbers, 
Brahms’ ‘Feldeinsamkeit™ and Schumann's ever glorious “Wid 
mung,” divided by a song in the lightest vein imaginable, the witty 
“Lockruf,” by Ruckauf 

French songs, both grave and gay, atmospheric and serious, fol 
lowed these, a group of sixteenth century “Bergerettes” ome mov 
ing Faure songs and Debussy’s “Mandoline,” which is one of the 


most unusual and arresting of the French composer's writing 
Another group of songs included the very splendid und serious 
“Maja Dolorosa,” by Granados, after which came a sudden change 
of mood, and some dancing Spanish songs, by F. M. Alvarez, were 
presented that were a revelation in their ing rhythmic fascination. 
Finally came “Sally in Our Alley,” Huhn’s commanding “Invic 
tus” and Homer's “Uncle Rome still different types. The last 





number on the program was “Mephisto’s Serenade,”” from “The 
Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz. 
Mr. de Gogorza was in wonderful form yesterday and sang with 


great purity of tone. His enunciation is truly admirable, and as 


his voice has remarkable color and the greatest flexibility and rich 


ness, his interpretations throughout the recital had a particular 


charm. They had such infinite variety, humor and authority 
7 


Mr. de Gogorza, indee moved his andience by his singing of the 
Gluck aria, for instance, just as truly as he did by his rendition « 
the Debussy “Mandoline,” in one case a deeply serious interpreta 
tion, in the other a clever bit of vocal characterization And so it 
was all through the concert, for his auditors followed his every 
mood with the keenest sympathy and appreciation, probably be 
cause his performance was so inherently sincere This recital will 
be recalled for a long time as one of the most entirely satisfying 


occasions of the current season (Advertisement.) 





° P 
Myrtle Elvyn Euthuses Erie Music Lovers. 
Under the caption “Myrtle Elvyn, In Recital, Wins Met 

ited Approval—Erie Music Lovers Hear Great Pianist In 

Excellent Program Given in Hotel Lawrence,” the Eric 

(Pa.) Dispatch of Thursday, January 8, states as follows 


There are comparatively few great wome pianists; in fact, they 
can be counted upon the fingers of one hand In doing the count 
ing Myrtle Elvyn must be taken in and placed near the top This 


statuesque pupil of Godowsky was heard last night in the Lawrence 
in an excellent program of piano music, and she more than mer 
ited the enthusiastic applause that greeted the conclusion of her dif 
ferent numbers 

Miss Elvyn is of the Godowsky school, possessing a wonderfu 
left hand and she is laden with techni Also she has beauty and 
last night 


temperament. After hearing such a program as she playe: 
it is not too much to say that she is a great pianist. Miss Elwyn has 
never been heard here before in public 

The program given last night was, in a way, a bit unusual, as 
subjects requiring an extra share of technic and unusual digital ex 
pertness were introduced to the exclusion of some of the popula 
and lighter piano pieces This, however, is to be commended 

Two real heavy compositions were included in the program, 
Schumann's “Carneval” (op. 9), and the difficult Liszt arrangement 
of Wagner's overture to “Tannhiuser.” This latter concluded the 
program, which must have been extremely tiring to Miss Elvyn, yet 
she played the overture as though she was just beginning 

Pianists do not often play Schumann's “Carneval” and, while it 
is bound to become a trifle tiresome in spots, it abounds in good 
things and is of sufficient novelty to be always welcome It is 
one of those compositions which reeks with technic and it is quite 
likely that there were many present in the Lawrence last night who 
became so interested in the pure mechanics of Miss Elvyn’s art, 
and who were so keen in watching her fleet fingers that the beauty 
of the music itself escaped them Yet that is one of the secrets 
of the “Carneval” music; one can enjoy it visually as well as in 
an audible sense. At any rate Miss Elvyn’s audience, which was 
a large and fashionable one, was keenly appreciative and vigorously 
demanded an encore. This was given, Miss Elvyn playing a de 
lightful dance piece by Cyril Seott, called “Danse Negre.” 

The “Tannhiuser” overture, ponderous as it is, was a fitting cli- 
max to the program and Miss Elvyn played it as though she en 
joved it. In it, as in the closing number of the “Carneval,” she 
used the necessary masculine touch which she possesses and her 
pedalling was excellent 

Through her desire to favor requests Miss Elvyn payed Godow 
sky’s arrangement of Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltz. This arrange 
ment is still in manuscript form and is played only by Miss Elvyn 
and Godowsky, who, by the way, has just arrived in America for 
a short concert tour. She played this in place of the Strauss 
Godowsky “Fiecdermaus” paraphrase. It came at the end of her 
third set of pieces and an encore was demanded. This was given 
in the form of the popular “Humoresque” of Dvorak 

In this third series Miss Elvyn played Cyril Scott's “Lotus Land,” 
a light, albeit difficult composition, pure Japanese im effect and 
reminiseent in places. (Advertisement.) 
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Klibansky Artist Pupils Sing in Newark. 
Newark, N. J., January 29, 1914. 

An unusual treat was offered Newarkers by the song 
recital by artist pupils of the well known singing master, 
Sergei Klibansky, of New York, in the assembly hall of 
Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, January 21. Regarding 
it the Newark Evening News of January 22 and the Sun- 
day Call of January 25, made special mention of the affair, 
saying in part: 





To such a degree have their talents been developed and so hap- 
pily were they employed that the concert took on an artistic 
character seldom associated with recitals by young students of mu- 
sic. The consequence was that the audience, apathetic in attitude 
it the beginning, was roused to enthusiastic recognition of the 
singers as the evening were away. 

Mr. Eickhorn’s colleagues in the entertaining scheme were Amelia 
Miller, mezzo-soprano; Lalla Bright, Cannon and Marie Louise 
Wagner, sopranos; Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; B. Woolff, 


tenor; Arthur Kleine, pianist, and Alice M. Shaw, accompanist. 
‘ Among Mr. Eichhorn's contributions to the program were 
Coombs's “‘Ifer Rese,” Homer's “Banjo Song,” Huhn's “Invictus” 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 


and Miss Shaw's “Ein Fichtenbaum.” Gifted with a baritone of 


ample power for concert work, and warm and smooth in quality, he 
has so learned to emit and contro! his tones that their natural beauty 
is enhanced by his’ skilful management of them. A voice of 
genuinely contralto timbre was disclosed by Miss Cooper, and the 
charm in its tones was made the. mere appealing by her expert 
vocalization and a style so refined and expressive as to give distinc 
Miss Wagner so employed 
her, strong soprano in Agathe’s “Leise, leise,” air from Weber's 
” that she merited the encore demanded, and Miss 
Cannon delighted her hearers by the pleasing quality of her tones 
and her interpretative ability as she revealed them in Cio-Cio-San's 
principal ait in Puccini's “Madama Butterfly.” . . Newark 
Evening News. 


tion to all her performances 


“Der Freischutz, 


As a general thing recitals by wile are of interest only to the 
relatives and friends of the performers, but the recital by the artist 
pupils of Sergei Klibansky rose almost to the dignity of a real 
concert. . . . All the pupils showed good voices and excellent 
training, and doubtless will be heard on the concert platform in the 
future.—Newark Sunday Call. 

Further news regarding the Klibansky pupils is that B. 
Woolff, the tenor, has been engaged to sing on February 
25, at Hotel Astor, at the annual entertainment of “Daugh- 
ters of Jacob.” Miss Cooper and Miss Cannon sang at 
the home of Mrs. Charles A. Hamilton, at a dinner and 
musicale in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato. The 
famous baritone was enthusiastic in his praise of the two 
young women’s singing. Klibansky artist pupils are 
announced to give the next vocal recital at Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, Saturday, February 7, at 2.30 p. m. 
The following will take part: Norma Weber, Lalla B. 
Cannon, Jean Vincent Cooper, Marie Louise Wagner, Mrs. 
\. Marefield, and Messrs. Stranvenass, Eichorn, Woolff. 
( Advertisement. ) 


* MacMichael Piano Recital, February 5. 

Charles MacMichael, an artist pupil of August 
Fraemcke, will give an invitation piano recital at College 
of Music Hall, 128-130 East Fifty-eighth street, New 
York, tomorrow, Thursday, evening, February 5. Past 
appearances of this pianist have been duly noted in the 
Musicat Courter, and always with appreciation of his 
splendid qualities as solo pianist. For one thing, he has 
had in Mr. Fraemcke a model of unusual distinction, for 
this teacher is a pianist of high attainments, whose past 
appearances here, as soloist at a Philharmonic concert, in 
Cooper Union chamber music, etc., are events remaining 
in the memory. 

The program for young Mr. MacMichael’s recital is as 
follows : 





Chromatic fantasy and fugue............ ccheduwisenaens woke 
Seaete, Ops 0B... 55 esetivsscces vuvewmngane ede Beethoven 
Wes, CG. GR. conser ishsncenys tess us idede tees ya veuiiewediaaiense Chopin 
Wve, we, 0, TRA Bi ciceisink nin cnciaka bins vd cewadanliemeieanss Chopin 
Weve: cm 06, DR Biciiciince i vcnveedecswicacecetaotbcbowsnese Chopin 
Badladda, GB Gio eisvices iv iinccvcdaceriecivigcicaensseee enasee Chopin 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude... . 20... 666 cece eeeenee Liszt 
Pobotiaben, B uabees. xo ss venwcsvenkisn ws iioudesotieon venennae Liszt 
anne 


Carl Fiqué, the well known pianist, lecturer and con- 
ductor, gave a lecture recital on “Der Rosenkavalier” at 


College Hall, January 27, a large audience hearing his 
comments and applauding his playing of fifteen of the 
leading melodies, arias, etc. February 24 he will give a 
lecture recital on Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet.” 





Remarks on Matters Musical. 





497, W. rogth Street, 
New York, January 28, 1914. 


To the Musical Cou ier: 

More attention should be given to voice placement, 
whether the pupils are taught in this country or abroad. 
Beautiful voices are ruined by forcing the tone. If the 
tones are not placed rightly the voice will lose its quality 
and the quality is the part that reaches us—it is the differ- 
ence between voices that makes us know one from another 
—the individual part of the voice. 

Often critics say in speaking of a recital given by a 
singer: “The high tones are not ciear and the trill is not 
brilliant as it might be.” They could say: “The voice 
placement is not perfect.” That would cover it all. 

When I hear a voice that has not had the natural quality 
belonging to it spoiled, I feel like the old lady from the 
country, who said of a great artist: “Thank God, she 
sings as if she had never had any of them singing lessons.” 

We should make art itself, and not the money spent on 
it, the standard of success. The money spent on cheap 
music, or on what could hardly be called music, will not 
raise our standard. 

In the field of literature vo'umes are sold that do not 
raise the standard of literature, while others that do not 
bring a monetary return would be much more uplifting. 

Recently I overheard some one speaking of a play given 
on Broadway say, “No, it did not succeed, it was too good; 
plenty of seats to be had.” 

The posters we see as advertisements of different busi- 
ness concerns we would not consider works of art, yet they 
are well paid for. The people who do them seldom arrive 
at a higher p'ane, however. 

The pictures of Wagner’s life, etc., that were shown herc 
were not a great success so far as box office receipts were 
concerned, and the reason given was that they were toc 
educational. 

Americans are criticised by other nations as putting 
everything on a “dollar basis.” Let us, now that we see 
a glimpse of true art coming to us, keep the money ques- 
tion out of it and write something that will help us attain 
that art, and give our time and thought to it for the sake 
of making our standards higher and not waste time criti- 
cising other people. Exizanetu Ketso Patterson. 





Hinshaw “Chautauqua Company.” 


John Arno Hinshaw, manager of the Hinshaw Conserva- 
tory, will send out a Chautauqua company, composed of 
eighteen people, made up chiefly from advanced Conserva- 
tory students, for a ten weeks’ engagement. 

Mr. Hinshaw has cut down “The Bohemian Girl” to 
about an hour and a half presentation. This, preceded by 
a short miscellaneous concert by an orchestra of eight 
pieces, composed of union men secured from the ranks of 
Chicago’s best orchestral players, will constitute the pro- 
gram. 

The Chautauqua trip will extend from Lincoln, Neb., to 
Yellowstone Park, one of the most beautiful summer trips 
on the Chautauqua circuit. 
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GERMANIA MAENNERCHOR 
CONCERT IN BALTIMORE. 


Second Formal Concert a Brilliant Event—Special Church 
Choir Music—Items Concerning Current Activities. 


213 Prospect Avenue, 
Tuxedo 752 





Phone, 
Baltimore, Md., 


The second formal concert of the Germania Maennerchor 
took place Tuesday evening with Dr. Merril! Hopkinson, 
baritone soloist, and Sadie Perlman, violinist. It is always 
a pleasure to listen to the Maennerchor, as, under the lead- 
ership of Theodore Hemberger, it attains to marked heights 
of excellence. The program opened with the beaut.ful 
“Wasserfahrt” of Mendelssohn, in which exquisite 
pianissimo effects were made. This was followed by “Die 
Auswanderer” by Ruf, a most ‘interesting number, which 
was sung with beautiful interpretation. The chorus is al- 
ways notable for the excellences of its attack. The chorus 
of women’s voices presented several groups in English and 
in German, the best effect being gained in Gertrude Gris- 
wold’s setting of “What the Chimney Sang.” The event 
of the evening, however, was the magnficent singing of 
Dr. Hopkinson. He is a true artist, and sings equally well 
any style of song, as was proven by the great diversity of 
His first group consis:ed of German 


January 30, 1914 


some 


his program Tuesday. 
songs, with the exception of Secchi’s beautifu! 
This was sung with a depth of 
followed by 


old classic, 
“Lungi dal Caro Bene.” 
feeling that thrilled his 


hearers. It was 


Strauss’ “Zueignung” and by “Die Alésung” of Hol 
lander. This is a song requiring rare art, both vocally and 


The first group closed with the beautiful 
of Jensen, 
His second group consisted of Eng- 


interpretatively. 

“A‘t Heidelberg” 
every German heart. 
lish songs, beginning with the old English “To Anthea,”’ by 
Hatton, “West- 
ward by the Devon Seas,” an exquisitely tender little love 
song, by Herman Lohr, gave 


which carried its appeal to 


which he sang with fire and abandon 


the singer an opportunity to 
display his beautiful command of the pianissimo in his 
upper tones. He was able to do whatever his artistic in 
terpretation demanded of his voice. Harriet Ware's “Boat 
Song” scarcely rose above a whisper all the way through, 
and a sigh of appreciation from every part of the house 
gave evidence of the hearts that were touched by this lovely 
little song. In fine contrast came the closing number, Dam- 
rosch’s setting of “Danny Deever.” Dr. Hopkincon’s per- 
formance of this dramatic ballad is noth ng short of mas- 
terly, and he was greeted with a roar of applause, to which 
he finally responded with Andrews’ “Oh, for a Day of 
Spring” as an encore. Miss Perlman is a promising young 
violinist of good technical equipments. 
certo in D minor by Hans Sitt, of wh’ch the andantin> 
was very pleasing; a romanze by Svendsen, and the famil 

r “Obertass Mazurka’ by which she play d 
with much spirit. 


She played a con 


Wieniawski, 


nue 

The recital given here by Emilio de Gogorza was 
received. M. Dupont played excellent accompaniments 
The program was as follows: “In Questa Tomba Oscura,” 
Beethoven; serenade, Mozart; “Recitatif et Air de Thoas” 
(“Iphigenie en Tauride”), Gluck; “Feldeinsamkeit,” 
Brahms; “Lockruf,” Riickauf; “Widmung,” Schumann 
“Le Cimitiere,” “Fleurs Jetées,” Faure; mandoline, De- 
“La Maja Dolorosa” (first time), Granados; “En 
Calesa,” “El Celoso,”” Alvarez; “Sally in Our Alley,” sev 
enteenth century; “Invictus,” Bruno Huhn; “Uncle Rome,” 
Sidney Homer; “Serenade de Mephistopheles” (“La Dam- 
nation de Faust”), Berlioz. 

nner 

Elsie Miller gave an organ recital at St. Thomas’ Church 
Friday evening, January 23. Miss Miller is an excellent 
organist and a good musician. 

nae 

The choir of Old St. Paul's gave selections from “St 
Paul” on Sunday night. Under the present organist and 
choirmaster, Alfred R. Wikard, the choir is doing excel- 
lent work and regaining much lost ground. 
tet consists of Master Karl Kloman, soprano; 
drews, counter tenor; James Price, tenor, and 
Martenet, baritone. 


warmly 


bussy ; 


he solo quar 
Clifton An 
Eugene 


Rae 
Last Sunday's concert of the series given by the Jewish 
Educational Alliance was arranged by George Castelle. 
Lydia B. Post, soprano, who is very popular at these con- 
certs, sang, and Daniel Wolf gave several piano numbers 
The program follows: Nocturne and etude (Chopin), 
Daniel Wolf; ballatella from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), 
“Cradle Song” (Gretchaninoff), “Open Secret’ (Wood- 
man), and “Tarantelle” (Dubois), Lydia B. Post; rhap- 
sody (Donhanyi), Daniel Wolf; “The Little Dustman” 
(Brahms), “What Has the Old Man Come For?” (Ernest 
Frank), “On Music’s Wing” (Mendelssohn), “Erlking” 
(Schubert), Halevy Singing Society, George Castelle, di- 
rector. 
nae 
The choir of First English Lutheran Church gave a spe- 
cial musical evening last Sunday, consisting of excerpts 
from oratories and miscellaneous anthems. This is a fine 





of which the church is just!y 
proud. The members are: Catherine Faethe, soprano; 
Nellie McFrederick, contralto; Charles F. Henry, tenor 
William G. baritone and and Perry ( 
Orem, organist. 


and well batanced quartet, 


Horn, director, 
RRR 

A recital was given on Monday at the residence of Dr 

and Mrs. 


and F, D. 


Henry Barton Jacobs, by Eleanor Chase, sopran>, 
Weaver, organist. 

nner 
Albaugh’s Theatre, an il 


On Monday evening also, at 


lustrated ‘ecture on the telephone was given by the C. & 
P. Telephone Company. Music was furnished by an ex- 
cellent quartet, consisting of Eleanor B. Chase, soprano 


Anna G. Baugher, contralto; Feix Mac Nally, tenor, and 
WilEam G. Horn, baritone. The quartet from “Rigoletto” 
and a quartet arrangement of the sextet from “Lucia” 


were sung, as well as solos by the different members of the 


quartet 
RRR 
The Melamet Opera Class is progressing weil in its prep 


arations for the spring production of opera. “Faust” is 


about ready for the final touches, and the other operas well 


under way. Two, or perhaps three, will be given, with 


diferent soloists. 
nRnre 
in chief of the Musicat Cor 


Leonard Liebling, editor 


kick, spent a day here last week and was greeted with en 


thusiasm by many of our prominent ‘ocal musicians. 


D..i. FB. 


Gilberte Sings Americans’ Songs. 


Hallett Gilverté, the well known tenor and composer, is 
on tour in New England giving his American song recitals 


and meeting with great success. Gilberté is a champ‘on for 


the American song writers, as can be seen by the follow 
ing program 

Sweetheart George A. Chadwick 
Send Me a Dream Marion Baucr 
A Plaint Mary Helen Brown 
The Nightingale Grant Schaefer 
\t Dawning Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Inter Nos Alexander MacFadyen 





“AS IN A LOOKING GLASS.” 


Expectation Alexander Russell 
Retreat Frank la Forge 


Invictus Bruno Hubn 


Charity . James MacDermid 
Serenade Charles Gilbert Spross 
Manuscript Songs Written for Mr. Gilberte 
But the Tides Flow Fast Nicholas de Vor 
A Phantasy \. Walter Kramer 
My Love Max Herzberg 
Spring Serenade Hallett Gilber'e 
Two Roses Hallett Gilberte 
\ Rose and a Drean Hallett Gilberte 
Ah, Love but a Day Hallett Gilberte 


Riverside Choral Club Concert. 


The Riverside Choral Club, under the direction of Earle 
Albert Wayne, gave a concert on Friday evening, January 
30, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
A. R. Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” This is an 
historical cantata 
received a fine interpretation by the club assisted by Mil- 
dred soprano; T. Morgan Phillips 
tenor, and Carl Morris, baritone. The club is a mixed 
chorus of sixty-five members from the upper West Side 
and has had great success under the leadership of Mr 
Wayne. The concert was an unqualified success 


at which 
was rendered. 
fervor and 


»f great beauty and dramatic 


Graham Reardon, 


Lillian Dove Busy. 








Lillian Dove, 
to her home in Ridgewood, 
Rhode Island. 
given in her honor while there and her visit 
most delightful one. 

Mrs. Dove anticipates an unusually active spring season 
and is kept very busy preparing for her coming engage- 
ments. 


the well known soprano, has just returned 
ae brief stay in 
Numerous dinners and card parties were 


after a 


was made a 





“You and she sat in the anteroom during the music? 
Could you hear it from there?” 

“Oh, yes; but we closed the door.”"—New York Staats 
Zeitung. 
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~NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Dambmann Pupils Sing Often—Elizabeth K. 
Patterson Studio Recital--Thursby Musicale— 
Jacobs Concerts—Noble’s Cantata Again 
Sung—Dickinson’s First Organ Lecture 
Recital—Eberhard Engages Karger— 
Federlein’s Sunday Recitals— 

Busch Cantata in March— 

Nichols on Tour—War- 
ford Notes—Rech- 
lin’s Dates. 








Dambmann’s vocal pupils bring credit to her as a 
of them gave a recital at Aeolian Hall early 
season which was most enjoyable, especially the 
nging of Gertrude Gugler. January 21 “The Climbers” 
id a meeting, and Mme, Dambmann was in charge of the 
is affair of kind. Elizabeth 
soprano, her pupil, sang songs by German, Leh- 


her. Two 


n tne 


music, as at a previous the 

hustet 
mann, Cadman and Homer te the great enjoyment of all 
resent, She has an exceptional voice, large range, and 
quality. Dorothea Brainard, who was at the piano, 

leveloping her voice under Mme. Dambmann’s guidance. 
Ethel Helen Scheina, a wonder child of ten years, recited 
A printed report of “The Climbers” 


Dambmann’s previous musical program, 


ingly well 
to Mme 


ws It is 





most gratifying to be able to announce 
kindly arranged 
other artists to ‘The 


iat Emma A. Dambmann, who so 


i] 


program, has promised to bring 
Climber future meetings.” Mme, Dambmann gave a 
musicale at home, January 31, too late for notice on this 
page in the current issu She will entertain at a “Dutch 
Lunch” Sunday evening, February 8, a very limited com- 
pany being invited 
mnRpe 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson's studio musicale, January 22, 
for the teachers and officers of the West End Presbyterian 
Church, junior department, had a program of interest. 
Elizabeth Topping, the accomplished pianist and teacher, 
layed the following piano pieces: 
Gigue Scarlatti 
The Erl-King Sehubert Liszt 
if I Wer Bird Hensclt 
Ra Cretan cas ivicccccnccssge os 400 0t sp Weene Heeb eeereheabens Liszt 


Moloney, violinist, pupil of Florence Austin, 
olayed Walther’s “Prize-song,” arranged by Wilhelmj; 
“Valse de C Musin, and “Slumber Song,” Roswell 
Weitzel. Miss Moloney has talent, and played with tem- 
verament; with continued study she should become an 


Charlotte 


mcert, 


rtist of fame, Geraldine Holland, the vocalist, is a favorite 


Miss Patterson; she has a very clear, and sweet 


voice. Her singing gave much pleasure. 
nue 
Hu » soprano; Helen Ware, violin- 
| Samuel! Scheinkmann, pianist, furnished the music 
Emma Thursby’s January 23 musical reception at her 
e in Gramer Miss Huston’s songs, French 


were warmly received; she also sang a group 


ton, mezzi 


Park 


»wn accompaniments, which were 

Helen Ware, the young Phila- 
New York appearance 
a period of study with 
talent occasion. 
a young Russian pianist, furnished in- 


Irish songs, to her 
delightful Irish spirit 


lelphia violinist, made her imtial 


She as recently returned from 


veik, and disclosed abundant on this 
heinkmann 
. . ~ete . Pp 

Some noted guests were: Prin- 
1f honor), Baron and Baron- 
Mrs. Wm. Rogers Chap- 


Sartani, Mme. Achille Errani, 


teresting piano numbers 
Parlaghy 
P tloey, C 


in, Vineent Ferri, William 


ess Wolff (guest 


uum Greciano 


RRR 
playing of solos in the concerts given in 
and last week, in- 
icerts at Public Schools Nos. 62, 90, and Stuy- 
Trade School W agner-Wil- 
beside encores, 
Klibansky 
sang songs by Ronalds, Sanderson, Woodman, 
Beach 


trale 
SSive mtraito 


Max Jacobs’ 


wuditorium f public high schools 
He played solos by 
Couperin-Kreisler, and Smetana, 


success. Jean Vincent Cooper, a 
and made a hit with her deeply ex- 
Others associated in the concerts 
Elizabeth Wheeler. With other 
Mr. Jacobs appeared as soloist at a 
Bloomfield, N. J., 


voice 
were Rafaello Diaz and 
ve known artists, 
suburb of 


neert in the January 19, 


playing twice and winning hearty applause. M. Gwyn 
Jone 2 contralto of unusual merit, made a hit with her 
ngs 
: neRre 
[. Tertius Noble’s “Gloria Domini,” a festival cantata, 
hour in length, with baritone solo, was given for the 
fourth time at St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, January 


at the mid-day service. Edmund Jaques directs these 
| services, and at most of them the composers them- 
selves are at the organ, as was the case with the Noble 
it was given with unusual fluency, the festive spirit 
The 


chorus “O Give Thanks Unto God,” sung unaccompanied, 
was a gem, and the male chorus, recitative, “And All the 


being more prominent than at previous performances. 





People Bowed Themselves” was right nobly sung. The 
final sustained high B flats came out clear and true. In- 
terested attention showed the audience was alive to the 
music, which is full of beautiful moments, requiring expert 
part singing, and seems of lasting merit. Mr. Jaques 
conducted with musicianly understanding and devotion, and 
two thousand people attended, mostly men. This is of 
itself a very great compliment, for most of them devoted 
time usually given over to lunch. Marsden Williams was 
solo baritone, and sang with musical voice and good enun- 
ciation; he is the new solo baritone at St. Thomas’s 
Church, of which Mr, Noble is organist and master of the 
choir. February 3, Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” was 
sung, and March 17 “The Sou! Triumphant” is to be done. 
Following is his organ recital program: St. Thomas's 
Church, today, Wednesday, February 4, 4 p. m.: 


Prelude and fugue in B minor (Vol. IL.)..........-0cc00-ceceeee Bach 

SGU CO ie ciidides ssea then de den pbb tub tu euss'heccenmnaeeee 

Concerto in G minor (last movement).................-+06« Handel 

RR | PRGFSE PET Te re ee UT ECT ECON TE RTE Te Guilmant 

Largo (New World Symphony)........... +e eeee» Dvorak 

Pome te Ds sii daed scvniesdics beth t aie ca dkeepeckctapuekaean Smart 
nee 


Clarence Dickinson’s first organ recital, with a lecture 
(a series of five is planned on successive Tuesdays at 4 
p.m.) at Union Theological Seminary, brought to atten- 
tion the early composers, beginning with Benedictus Ducis, 
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then Andrea Gabrielli, Palestrina, Byrd, Sweelinck, 
Scheidt, Frescobaldi, Couperin and ending with Bach. 
Mr. Dickinson talked in most informal, entertaining and 
instructive fashion, showing samples of organ pipes of 
various sorts; one of them he held as if commanded to 
“play ball!” Pictures of the composers named in the fore- 
going were thrown on the screen, and examples of the 
earliest organs were also pictured. The ancient “bdlow- 
bellows” with men treading the bellows interested all. It 
was an altogether unusual lecture recital, and was heard 
with attention. At the recital of February 10, at 4 o'clock, 
this will be the program, Margaret Harrison, soprano, 
singing the vocal numbers: 


Gh nisies 





Dulcis amica ....ePierre Attaignant 


(From “Treze Motetz Musiceaulx,” 1531.) 


(00 were hired, but 14 failed to come), and a considerable chorus 
under four leaders. They sang full throat and were heard in some 
places, not in others; the reports of trained observers varied as to 
this, The midnight chimes were rung in the Metropolitan Tower; 
I heard the first quarter, the rest was lost. Thousands sang the 
Atherton “New Year’s Hymn,” but you are quite right, it was not 
heard. . . . Next year we shall have two or three thousand voices 
to lead, who shall all have practiced the songs weeks before; but 
musicians tell me it will not succeed, that it cannot be done in the 
open. We shall see. At all events we have demonstrated that New 
York will sing, if we can lead it. The tin horn’s day is about past. 
Faithfully yours, 
Jacop A. Ruts, 

It is but fair that the Musica Courter should print Mr. 
Riis’ letter. From a musical standpoint the celebration 
was uninspiring, flat; but if it kills the tin horn nuisance, 
then indeed something worthy is accomplished! 

nur 

Beatrice Eberhard, president of the Grand Conservatory 
of Music, 113 West Ejighty-fifth street, announces that 
Max Karger has been reengaged for the violin department 
of the conservatory. Mr. Karger is wel! known as a violin 
virtuoso and teacher. Formerly a Joachim pupil, he has 
appeared with numerous orchestras, making a tour with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra as soloist. He has been ab- 
sent from this city some five or six years, having been active 
during that time in the West. His reentrance into New 
York's musical circles will be pleasant news to his former 
pupils and admirers, of whom many felt that after Mr. 
Karger left they could not study with any one else, and 
have hastened to resume work with their esteemed in- 


structor. RRR 

Gottfried H. Federlein’s three organ pieces, “Legend,” 
“Salute d'Amour” and “Scherzo Pastorale,” have been is- 
sued by Fischer & Bro., and an unique four page circular 
has been printed by them containing the MS. facsimile of 
the three works. “Legend” is dedicated to Sumner Salter; 
“Salute d'Amour” to Edward F. Johnston, and “Scherzo 
Pastorale” to Edwin Arthur Kraft, municipal organist of 
Atlanta, Ga. The “Legend,” published during the latter 
part of 1913, has appeared on programs rendered by the 
following prominent recitalists: Thomas H. Allwood, Pol- 
lokshaw, Scotland; Samuel A. Baldwin, City College, New 
York; Dr. Edward J. Biedermann, New York; Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, New York; Roland Diggle, Quincy, IL; 
J. Frank Frysinger, Lincoln, Neb.; H. F. Ellingford, St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool; James R. Gillette, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Edward F. Johnston, Ithaca, N. Y.; William Josy, 
New York; Edwin Arthur Kraft, Cleveland, Ohio; William 
J. Kraft, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Herman Loud, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Arthur Marston, Boscombe, England; Sum- 
ner Salter, Williams College, Mass., etc. This is Mr. Fed- 
erlein’s organ recital program for Sunday, February 8, at 
4 p. m., Ethical Culture Auditorium, Sixty-fourth street and 
Central Park West: 





I SONI in cso. 65 iSkin pK hn See rvinn cuddeeaureete . Mendelssohn 
Chain Gir Ai Oa iis 6 5h vons 66 bhai ees Ga kneke stage ++e+-Salome 
Saree Waeietar: Baa eo kak es e's caps nvnvescecedcoeagi Sédermann 
Introduction, Act 3, Meistersinger.... paupat . - Wagner 
We, NE so. ci isiie dks vies bende ts cavacseenienes Wagner 
Cee Os Boe icc avn cee eanaetebiads cddhbs be Ad vik ce ened Batiste 
Dah Oe a a 65. 5 iG Sac ai in Vaiia ah 0s beicdhakacnwe cea Bossi 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, president, 
scored another artistic success in the women’s orchestra 
concert, January 27, held at St. Matthew’s Hall. A large 
audience showed its appreciation by loud applause of the 
music. The soloists were: Coyle Crosby Tullar, tenor; 
Miss Tappan, cellist, and Belle Sigourney Schneelock, vio- 
linist. Madeline Hobart Eddy conducted the orchestra, 
which played works by Verdi, Mendelssohn and Moszkow- 


ski. 
Rae 
The Musicians’ Club announcements for the week follow : 


Tuesday Evening, January 27.—The second of the series of Com- 
posers’ Evenings will be given at 8 o'clock. The program will be 
devoted to the compositions of Fay Foster, rendered by the follow- 
ing artists: Helen Wetmore, soprano; Laura Maverick, mezzo-con- 
tralto, and Roy W. Steele, tenor, with the composer at the piano. 

Monday Afternoon, February 2.--The second of the series of 
chamber music concerts will be given at 4.30, the artists being Wil 
liam Parson, piamst; William H. Kraft, violinist, and Hans Kron- 
old, violoncellist, rendering the following program: 





Sonata, G minor, for violoncello... .... 2... 660. csceeeesenees Handel 
Sonata, G major, op. 13 for violin.............. a eee'n bed secuede Grieg 
SEO A OE WE cae nc cc cesicceunchs adekecbiecec ees Saint-Saéns 





Musette en Rondeau...............40+++++e.-Jean Philippe Rameau 
Air Majestueux Sis wecey tecbenenbedrepe Jean Philippe Rameau 
Le Devin du Village.......c.ccscseasecesses Jean Jacques “Rou: 
Toccata ......cecneesuceeveessssJeamn Nicholas Le Froid de Mereaux 
Wamtive: GROG issn ssnes i ccndukisesassan Jacques-Nicholas Lemmens 
Songs— 

tn RT Te ee Pee eee Chanson Beéarnais 


Les Trois Princesses 
La Procession 


sdikine Chanson de la Franche-Comté 
ss ceeee César Pranck 


ee er ee Cee Se aes 
Prayer and Cyndie Goma, .... ..iccdcacveccvacdsss Alexandre Guilmant 
Toceata from Symphony V ...Charles-Marie Widor 
Potiade  ..ciccssvass «esssae- Vincent d’Indy 
BPO oon coesinds'gnts Coban bbes 4a0ges ceubie ean bien Joseph Bonnet 
Medes 5 os Sissi dk Nin gecdcdusbvarewiesaes evbane ceene Gabriel Pierné 
Finale from Symphony I............ ptha Hebd Oebeneneust Louis Vierne 
nere 


Jacob Riis writes the Muscat Courier, from Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, with regard to the criticism of the New Year's 
Eve celebration in Madison Square: 

January 20, 1914. 

Your criticism of the New Year’s Eve singing in the issue of 
January 14 shows how exceedingly difficult it is to make music heard 
in Madison Square. As a matter of fact, there were 86 musicians 


Wednesday Afternoon, February 11.- The third of the series of 
lecture-recitals will be given at 4.30 bby Frederick Schlieder, on 
“Improvisation.” 

These concerts and lectures are given at the club rooms and are 
for members and their guests. 

Through the courtesy of one of your Board of Governors, we 
have been offered Acolian Hall and a fime orchestra to produce 
for the first time in New York City, the oratorio “King Olaf,” by 
Carl Busch, of Kansas City. The work is to be under the direction 
of the composer, and the entire proceeds from the concert to bé 
given to the Musicians’ Club. 

We cordially invite you to participate in this performance, and 
believe you will take pleasure in doing so. It will require very 
little of your time, and it is a real opportunity for the club to 
demonstrate its progress as an important factor in the musical life 
of the metropolis. 

Your Board of Governors, confident of your hearty cooperation, 
has accepted this liberal offer and feel assured of its success. The 
concert is to be given the latter part of March. 

nar 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols have just begun their 


February tour, which is to cover considerable territory in 
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the Middle West. They will fill engagements in Erie, Pa., 
February 2; Warren, Ohio., February 3, where Mrs. Nichols 
will play the Schumann A minor concerto with orchestra, for 
the Dana Musical Institute; Alliance, Ohio, February 4, for 
the Mount Union Conservatory of Music; Marietta, Ohio, 
February 5; Washington Court House, Ohio, February 6. 
They will give their Chicago recital, February 9; Joliet, 
Ii, February 10; St. Louis, February 16; Oklahoma City, 
February 18. Besides their St. Louis recital, Mr. Nichols 
appears in concert with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
on February 15. Their return trip includes nearly all of 
the Southern States, the dates of which will appear later 
They have been engaged by the University of Vermont 
(Burlington, Vt.) to teach piano and vocal music in the 
summer schools, Mr. Nichols is to take«wharge of the vocal 
department and Mrs. Nichols will assist Charles L. Tracy 
in teaching the Leschetizky method. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols 
have been asked to give their joint recital at the school in 
the early part of July. 
ne 

F. W. Riesberg’s suburban class of pianists met January 
24 in his residence studio, and regarding the affair the 
Yonkers Daily News of January 26 said: 

Notwithstanding the bad weather of Saturday, the regular monthly 
Saturday night class of piano pupils who are studying with Mr 
Riesberg assembled at the studio, 32 Rockland avenue, each pupil 
playing solos, followed by ensemble practice, that is, the playing of 
totally strange music, with three pianists at the piano. 

Good progress was shown by Helen C. Corwin, who played twice; 
conscientious practice has developed Florence Munch into a pianist 
of t , and Dorothy Andrews and Hazel Mowatt did well. Alice 
Casey, Ethel Hall and Rae Clarke were to play, but became ill. 

The P s repr d on the program were Chopin, Godard, 
Lack, Evers and Gobbaerts, Refreshments were served and a social! 
time enjoyed. The next meeting is planned for February 28. 

Ree 

Clifford Demarest announces a second series of organ 
recitals at the Church of the Messiah, Park avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street, to take place on successive Thursday 
afternoons, 4 o'clock, beginning on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb 
ruary 12. 





nee 
Olive Coveny, of Buffalo, a Thoms pupil, has been en- 
gaged by the Doreé Grand Opera Stars. She made her 
debut in Rochester last week and scored a hit. Her nex! 
role will be as Leonora in “Trovatore.” Eva Tugby, an 
other Thoms pupil, is with the Dorée Stars. 
zee 
Wallace Fuerth, baritone, as “Leader of the Sophomores’’ 
in the Newark, N. J., production of “The College Hero,” a 
fortnight ago, was a conspicuous figure. He sings well, and 
may be heard on Sundays at the Central Baptist Church, 
Amsterdam avenue and Ninety-second street. 
nar 
Edward Rechlin has booked the following engagements, 
giving organ recitals, or as accompanist: February 4, Mac 
Dowell Club concert, Biltmore Hotel, accompanist; Febru- 
ary 6, Kismet Temp'e, Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
accompanist; February 13, Arion Society concert, Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, accompanist; February 17, Boston, Jordan 
Hall, organ recital; February 18, Holyoke, Mass., organ 
recital; February 19, Aeolian Hall, New York, organist 
nar 
Claude Warford, tenor and teacher, is kept exceptionally 
busy these days with his teaching and concert engagements. 
On Tuesday, January 27, Julia Cox and Edna Wolverton, 
sopranos, and Warren Morgan, baritone (all students of 
Mr. Warford’s), gave a recital at his studio in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building. Last Friday evening, Grace 
Wheeler Duncan, contralto, and Carl Rupprecht, baritone 
gave a recital of songs at the Warford School of Music. 
Morristown, N. J. Friday, February 6, Pasquale Amato 
the ever popular baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, and Ada Sassoli, harpist, will give the third concert 
in the Warford school’s artists’ course series, Morristown 
N. J. These artists take Mme. Schumann-Heink’s place 
who is still too ill to fill her engagements. 





Luyster Sight Singing Classes. 

Wilbur A. Luyster will begin the spring term of the 
people’s class in Chevé sight singing (to be held Thurs- 
day evenings at 7.30) on Thursday, February 5, at the 
Art Building, 174 Montague street, Brooklyn. The ad- 
vanced class meets at 8.30 o'clock the same evening. 

These classes are open to the public for a nominal fee. 
Any one over sixteen years of age may join. No voices 
are ever tried, nor is it necessary to know anything about 
music. 

The course includes the study of intonation, dictation 
ear training), rhythm, and the acquiring of ability to read 
notes from the staff in two, three and four parts in both 
clefs. Pupils are taught to sing from the staff from the 
first lesson. 

No piano nor any other instrument is ever used in these 
classes. 

According to custom, the first lesson of the course, Feb- 
ruary 5, will be free, to enable all who desire to attend 
to do so. 

Many residing in Manhattan have found it convenient 





to attend these courses, because of the location—one block 
from the Borough Hall station of the subway. 

This is the sixteenth season of these classes. They have 
the co-operation of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences and the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, which 
gives its members credit marks for attendance and work 
done. 


Musicale by Mrs. Morrill’s Artist Pupils. 

Tuesday evening, January 27, Laura E. Morrill, of New 
York, gave the first of her regular series of musicales for 
the season when only artist pupils were presented. 

Lillia Snelling, until recently well known as a leading 
contralto at the Metropolitan Opera House, is now sing- 
ing as a soprano; her range and the improvement in her 
singing are really remarkable. During the period of this 
change from contralto to soprano, Mrs. Morrill has for- 
bidden Miss Snelling to appear in public and therefore 
many engagements have been declined. 

Russell Bliss’ rendition of the big Handel aria was a 
feature of the evening. This baritone is frequently heard 
in recital. 

Harold Nason is one of Mrs. Morrill’s most reliable 
tenors. Mr. Nason should be heard more frequently, but 
he is in business and devotes most of his time to his office. 
Bertha Kinzel, soprano, is also often heard in concert and 
recital. Miss Kinzel sang “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” by 
Handel, and the “Thais Meditation” as an Ave Maria, 
the violin obbligato being played by Margaret Whitaker, 
a well known violinist of Boston. Miss Kinzel sang both 
her numbers with fine quality and strength of interpreta- 
tion. 

Clarence Bawden is the tenor soloist at the Church of 
the Disciples, West Eighty-first street, New York, where 
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he sings with Anna Lee Smith, soprano, and Russell Bliss, 
baritone, pupils of Mrs. Morrill 

Antoinette Harding, contralto, by the remarkable ad- 
vancement and improvement in her singing, has now 
reached the artist class. Although Miss Harding sings at 
private musicales and receptions, she will not make her 
public debut before next season 

There is no doubt that all the pupils heard on this occa- 
sion are artists, each of whom has made excellent ad- 
vancement under the instruction of Mrs. Morrill. 


Malkin Music School Concert. 





Continuing the Sunday afternoon concerts, the Malkin 
Music School of New York, on February 1, presented th 
pianists, Misses Levison, Epstein, Valinsky, Berman, Jacob 
son, Feuereisen and Masters Albert Wilson, Jack Wilson 
Leo Reiser and Charlie Platt, all of whom played with 
good tone and taste. Young Platt, who has studied only 
five months, was perhaps the ehief attraction of the after- 
noon, These junior pianists are all pupils of Ada Becker 
and Mr. Knafel, and show the good schooling which is 
characteristic of the Malkin Music School 





Luella Ohrman’s New Engagements. 





Luella Ohrmann’s great success when she appeared as 
soloist with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra last week, 
has led to a number of engagements for this popular Chi- 
cago soprano, in Winnipeg, Brandon, Grand Forks and 
other cities north of St. Paul. A well known Canadian 


manager happened to be in the audience, and contracts for 
nine Nofthwestern appearance were arranged directly by 
telegraph with Mme. Ohrman’s New York managers. 





BAND. REVIEWS & 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and xew 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mv- 
sicaL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musica. 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 











G. Schirmer, New York. 

“MApeLeIne.” A lyric opera in one act, adapted from the 
Franch of Decourcelles and Thibout by Grant Stew- 
art. Music by Victor Herbert. 

\ review of this new opera was given in the Musica 
Courrer of January 28, after the first performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, January 24. 

‘Free 


ARRANGEMENTS oF Works rrom Earirer VIOLIN 
Larerature.” Arranged and edited by Fritz Kreisler 
The works on this list are 

1. La Clochette Paganim 
2. Le Streghe Paganini 
3. Moto Perpetuo Paganini 
4. Non piu mesta Paganini 
5. Palpiti Paganini 
6. Le trille du diable Tartin 

Each composition is fingered and bowed, and is supplied 


with a full, but too difficult 


Fritz Kreisler has also 


not plano accompaniment 


d a monumental cadenza t 
the “Devil’s Trill,” which would certainly have driven old 
Tartini out of his wits and convinced him that the devil 
himself had written it. 


suppl 
ppite 


Philadelphia Teacher Surprised. 
Leefson-Hille Con 
Philadelphia, was tendered a surpris 
on Monday evening, January 26, in honor of his 
birthday. 


Maurits Leefson, director of the 
servatory of Music 


party 


The party was composed mostly of pupils of his earlier 
career; some in fact having their grown children with 
them, who are now Mr. Leefson’s pupils. 

During the evening he was presented with a large box. 
of Killarney roses and a number of cards, telegrams anda 
cablegram from his pupil, John Thompson, now concert 
izing in Europe. 

An impromptu program was given during the evening 
as follows: 


Nocturne for the left hand Scriabine 
Automne Motzkowsky 
Martha Pettit 
Concertattick Weber 
Bessie Davis 
Mazurka ; Chopin 
Uselma Smith 
Iwo compositions Debussy 
Mary Hallock 
Cencerto Scharwenka 
Elsie Hand 


Finally Mr. Leefson was prevailed upon to play and 
afforded his audience much pleasure by rendering his 
“Second Canzonette” and “Valse Sentimental.” 

Among those present were Elsie Hand, Clara Wood, 
Bessie Davis, Mary Hallock, Adele Foy, Virginia Brown 
Cornelia Corse, Theodora Crowell, Helen Buchanan, 
Martha Pettit, Gladys Minton, Blanche Barber, Emily 
Muench, Charlotte Muench, Grace Hamilton. Mrs 
an, Mr. and Mrs. Wood Grebe, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurits Leefson, Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson 


Buchan 


Uselma Smith, William Gerstley, Nathan Cohen, Dr 
George Laing and Julius Leefson. 
Lurline Brown at Burritt Studios. 

Lurline Brown, an amateur of three seasons’ study, gave 
an invitation recital at the Burritt Studios, New York. on 
January 30, singing four groups of songs, in French, Eng 
lish and Italian respectively. Miss Brown has charming 


personality, singing with lyric voice, refinement, ease and 
purity of tone. Her bell-like, high tones were much ad 
mired. Guests were present from Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati, and William J. Stone played efficient accompani- 


ments. 
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One Hundred Organ Recitals. 


One hundred organ recitals under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl have been given by the students and 
alumnz of the Guilmant Organ School in the Old First 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. The series was 
instituted two years ago by the Rev. Dr. Howard Duf- 
field, pastor of the Old First Church, to give the best in 
organ music one night each week free to the people. 

This historic church is open each day of the year, and 
Dr. Duffield wished the organ to be heard once each week 
in addition to the regular services. The recitals are given 
the year round and have attracted wide attention. The 
programs have included the best in organ literature and 
representatives from all schools have been included, not 
forgetting the American composer. One French program 
and one devoted exclusively to the works of Alexander 
Guilmant were played. A large number of manuscript 
compositions have been heard for the first time at these 
recitals. Bach, Mendelssohn, Handel, Rheinberger, Mer- 
kel, Guilmant, Widor, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Salome, Bon- 
net, Vierne, Hollins, Wolstenholme and Dubois figured 
perhaps the most prominently on the lists, Dr. Carl has 
vorked unceasingly to make the series a success and at- 





tended to all the details personally. 

The one hundredth recital was given Monday evening, 
February 2, by Harry Oliver Hirt, A.A.G.O., a post gradu- 
ate of the Guilmant Organ School, in a brilliant and repre- 
sentative program. 

Among those who have played recitals are Katherine 
Estelle Anderson, T. Scott Buhrman, Wesley Ray Bur- 
roughs, Roy J. Cregar, Rowland William Claffey, Antoin- 
ette Varick Doughty, Grace Leeds Darnell, Grace Mildred 
Edwards, Roy Kinney Falconer, Kate Elizabeth Fox, Roy 
Leslie Holmes, Gertrude H. Hale, Harry Oliver Hirt, 
Grace May Lissenden, Mary Adelaide Liscom, Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, Frederick Arthur Mets, Henry Seymour 
Schweitzer, John Standerwick, Joseph Butler Tallmadge, 
Clarence-Albert Tufts, and Florence N. Wilken. 

Che giving of this series is a notable achievement for 
the Guilmant Organ School and the practical up to date 
work done by Dr. Carl and the members of the faculty. 


John Finnegan’s Tour with Blauvelt. 





John Finnegan, who made a hit at the Maine festivals 
last October, was chosen as solo tenor in the tour through- 
out Maine by Lillian Blauvelt, when he won many excellent 
press notices. From ten of them the following are culled: 


Mr. Finnegan has a beautiful tenor voice, pure in quality and of 
excellent rang He was exceptionally pleasing in Lover's “The 
Low-backed Car” and “Molly Bawn,” “The Minstrel Boy,” by 
Moore, and Nevin's beautiful “Oh, That We Two Were Maying.”— 
Rockland, Me ( irier-Cagette December 2, 1013 

Mr. Finnegan has a beautiful tenor voice, pure in quality and of 

ellent range. He was especially pleasing in the group of songs, 

pecially in Nevin's beautiful “Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” 
und the three Irish songs, Lover's “Molly Bawn” and the “Low- 
backed Car,"’ and Moore’s familiar “Minstrel Boy.”—Lewiston, Me., 
Sun, December 11, 1013 
Mr. Finneg came forward with his characteristic, pleased ex 
i which puts everyone in the best of humor, And his 
nging! Every song was a delight The audience watched the 
gram closely to see that he didn’t omit any, and they coaxed 
from him all the encores that time and his good nature permitted. 
It is the exquisite sweetness and melody, the vibrating sympathy 
of his voice that appeal, a lyric tenor perfectly suited to the old 
Irish songs and ballads that we all love to hear. “The Low-backed 
Car” he sang with a mirth provoking humor, and “Mother Machree” 
with a touching tenderness and sentiment. The wistful and plain- 
tive sweetness of “I Hear You Calling Me” and “A Dream” are 
rarely brought out more satisfying than they were by Mr. Finnegan, 
both these numbers being given as encores. That Mr. Finnegan is 
fully capable { arias was demonstrated in Donizetti's “Elisir 
d’Amore,” and if one dwelig more on the simple songs than on the 
sore ambitious pieces, it is because one so rarely hears them sung 
in so satisfying and distinctive a manner.—Lewiston, Me., Journal, 
! t ( Advertisement.) 


E. Eleanor Patterson at Public School Concert. 


On Friday evening, January 16 a good sized audience 
listened to an interesting musical program at Public School 
No. 30, in the Bronx, New York City, under the auspices 
of the People’s Music League of the People’s Institute. 
This is one of the finely equipped schools of the city; the 
large assembly hali, with good acoustic qualities, is espe- 





‘ially adapted to a musical program 

The artists were E. Eleanor Patterson, contralto; Carl 
Morris, baritone, and Miriam Gaylord, harpist, with Irene 
Schwarez at the piano. Mr. Morris revealed an excep- 
tionally strong baritone voice of fine timbre, and his inter- 
pretation of Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” was exceedingly 
masterful. Although the wet weather was inclined to play 
pranks with Miss Gaylord’s harp, nevertheless she was 
equal to the occasion and gave a highly satisfactory per- 
formance. 

It was Miss Patterson’s first appearance at the Public 
School concerts, and the singing of just one song capti- 
vated the audience. Her first group, three songs, (old 





English, Irish and Scotch), brought into play a voice of 
range, power and richness, capable of fine dramatic ex- 
pression as well as the most delicate pianissimo work. She 
sang an encore, Arlington’s “Bold Jack Tar.” The Arditi 
waltz song, generally conceded to belong to the soprano 
voice, was greeted with thunderous applause after a high 
and prolonged B flat, and much wonder was expressed at 
this feat on the part of a singer possessing a voice of 
genuine, deep contralto quality. 


PITTSBURGHERS CULTIVATING 
TASTE FOR ENSEMBLE MUSIC 


Marked Growth in Such Activity During Past Year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 30, 1914. 

Unusual interest has been manifested in the coming re- 
cital on February 3 of Eugen Ysaye and his son, Gabriel. 
The novelty of hearing such a master and his son, who it 
is said is following in his father’s footsteps, is unusual, 
and promises to be quite a musical treat. The program is 
one of splendid variety, including six duets for two vio- 
lins and piano, something rarely ever heard in concert in 
recent years. The program follows: Sonata No. 2, in G 
minor (Grieg), Eugen Ysaye; concerto in E minor (Men- 
delssohn), Eugen Ysaye; prelude (Rachmaninoff), Legende 
“St. Francis d’Asissi” (Liszt), Camille Decreus; six duets 
for two violins and piano (Godard), Mr. Ysaye, Gabriel 
Ysaye, Camille Decreus; aria (Handel), scherzo valse 
(Chabrier-Loeffler), Havanaise (Saint-Saéns), Mr. Ysaye. 

a 

The third Saudek ensemble concert was given Tuesday 
afternoon, January 27, in the Twentieth Century Club, 
with Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, as assisting pianist. The 
ensemble was also augmented on this occasion by a quartet 
composed of Theodore Rentz, violin; Pierre de Backer, 
viola; Joseph Derdyn, cellist, and Julius Bielohlawek, 
contra bass, are members of the former Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra. The program opened with Beethoven’s grand 
septet, op. 20. Two numbers new to Pittsburgh were also 
given-—the D’Indy trio, op. 20, for piano, clarinet and cello, 
and the Sherer “Old French Dances,” op. 11, for fife, oboe, 
two clarinets, horn and bassoon. This latter number has 
been given with great success in the European musical 
centers by an ensemble of the king’s court musicians. 

eRe 

To show that Pittsburgh is being educated and seems 
to be enjoying the education in ensemble programs, is 
proven by its immense growth in the past year. The Sau- 
dek ensemble introduced the idea a little over a year ago 
and appeared to small audiences for quite a discouraging 
time, but little by little they began to gain in prestige, until 
now people do not have to be encouraged to go. As a re- 
ult of this patronage a series of chamber music recitals 
has been announced by Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield to be 
given in the Schenley ball room. At the first concert, 
Mrs. Litchfield will be assisted by Vera Barstow, the young 
Pittsburgh violinist, who has been so successful this sea- 
son. At the second concert, which will be given March 
13, the Russian cellist, Sara Gurawitch, who appeared last 
season with the Art Society, will be the soloist. The last 
program will be given April 2, with the Saudek ensemble, 
and will be devoted to Lenten music. It is certainly en- 
couraging that the Pittsburgh public is finally becoming in. 
terested in the real things in music, and it makes the out- 
look for a Pittsburgh orchestra look more promising for 
the future. 








nue 
Rose Leader is enjoying a splendid season; some of her 
booked engagements include the College Club Musicale, at 
the Rittenhouse, January 30; “The Rose Maiden,” with the 
Mendelssohn Chorus, of Greensburg, February 3; private 
musicale at Bellevue, Pa., February 5; Wilkinsburg Wom- 
en’s Club, February 17, and benefit concert at Aspinwall, 
Pa., February 20. Miss Leader also appeared before the 
Monday Musical Club, of Franklin, Pa., January 19. A 
number of spring oratorio engagements will be announced 
later. 
neuer 
Among the instrumentalists, Ruth Thoburn, the local 
violinist, is certainly deserving of special mention. On 
January 6 she appeared as soloist with the Tuesday Musical 
Club, January 19; with the Choral Club, of Aspinwall, 
January 20, also played obbligato with Tuesday Musical 
Choral Club. She is also booked to appear in joint concert 
with Miss Ure and Miss Leader at the Rittenhouse, Janu- 
ary 30, before the Choral Club. On February 9 she will ap- 
Pear with Vera Barstow and Mrs. Litchfield in the Schu- 
man quintet at the Schenley Hotel. Two other engage- 
ments have been booked for February 5 and 17 for the East 
End concerts, and another engagement with the Tuesday 
Musical Club, respectively. 
zee 
The increasing popularity of ensemble music was again 
evidenced by the large and enthusiastic audience that 
greeted the Flonzaley Quartet in Carnegie Hall, January 
16. This was the fourth concert given by the Art Society 


this season, and a fine one it was too. In the splendid 
artists presented this season by the Art Society, that or- 
ganization is building a record for fine programs that will 
be hard to duplicate. Every program presented this sea- 
son has been a veritable gem. Such an organization should 
have a thousand associate members. The Flonzaleys gave 
a Schubert and Beethoven quartet and a suite for violin 
and cello, which was unusually interesting. They played 
as they always play, which is sufficient comment for the 
average music lover. They combine all that could be de- 
sired in quartet music. Hotiis Eprson Davenny. 





Vera Barstow in Canada. 


Vera Barstow, the noted young American violinist, made 
her debut before a Toronto, Canada, audience on Tuesday 
evening, January 20, as soloist with the National Chorus. 
Her splendid interpretative ability and charming personal- 
ity made her a favorite with her audience at once. The 
Toronto papers had the following to say regarding this 
talented young artist: 


Vera Barstow proved herself a talented young violinist. She added 
to a very finished technical equipment for such a young girl a 
power to bring out the meaning of the numbers chosen by her for 
interpretation. . She got genuine beauty in “Zeortige” (Sara- 
sate). She also offered a dainty little berceuse, by Dr. Ham.— 
Toronto Mail and Empire. 








The solo violinist, Vera Barstow, who, like Mme. Rappold, made 
her local debut here, also made a complete conquest of the au- 
dience. She tas a facile technic, as illustrated by her easy sur- 
mounting of the difficulties of the Wieniawski “Faust” fantasia and 
a warm, elastic tone, as revealed in her playing of the Beethoven 
romance in G, and lightness and surety of touch as exhibited in 
the ricochet bowing and harmonics of the Hubay “Zephyr.” Her 
interpretation of Dr, Ham's berceuse elicited both applause for the 
composition and her interpretation.—Toronto Globe. 





Vera Barstow was the solo violinist. . Her harmonies were 
fine and true, and in the Wieniawski fantasia on “Faust” she dis- 
played mastery of her instrument and received three calls. Such an 
expressive performer might gain distinctjon with the viola.—Toronto 
World. (Advertisement.) 


Kelly Pupils in Omaha. 


The recent engagement of Louis Loring as bass soloist 
at Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Neb., and of Mabelle Bald- 
win as soloist in the First Christian Science Church of 
Council Bluffs, Ia., draws attention to the fact that many 
of the more prominent church positions in Omaha are 
being filled by pupils of Thomas J. Kelly, the well known 
coach and conductor of that city. For example, at the 
First Congregational Church, Mrs. F. S. Welty, contralto, 
and George Edgerly are representative Kelly pupils; at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Walter Dale, the soprano 
soloist, is also a regular visitor at the Kelly studio; at the 
Temple Israel, the soprano and contralto are respectively 
Mrs. Dale and Mrs. Welty; while Mrs. Verne Miller is 
the contralto in St. Mary’s Avenue Congregational Church. 
In St. Philomena’s Catholic Church, the contralto, Miss 
McShane, has long been a student of Mr. Kelly; likewise 
Miss Judge, the contralto in St. John’s Collegiate Church 
(Catholic). 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Kelly are actively engaged in solo 
and choir work in the First Methodist Church, where the 
musical services invariably attract capacity congregations. 
In the same choir Mr. Kelly is further represented as a 
teacher of singing by Mr. Dale, tenor, and Mr. Dick, bass. 











Brounoff-Gruppe-Pilzer Concert. 


Platon Brounoff gave a concert at Beethoven Hall, New 
York, February 1, assisted by Maria Narodny, soprano; 
Jos. Tourin, tenor; Paulo Gruppe, cellist, and Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist, which was attended by the fashion and 
beauty element of the Russian-American colony. . The ap- 
preciation of the listeners was marked, and all the par- 
ticipants won their share of the applause. Mr. Brounoff's 
part consisted of songs of the Orient, Russia, Hebrew 
folksongs, and at the close his symphonic drama in six 
scenes, “Titanic.” The Hebrew songs especially were heard 
with utmost interest; they are original and curious in many 
respects, full of sadness, playful at times, but like a child 
playing with tears in his eyes! A scherzo from his set of 
piano pieces, “Zion,” had much originality, and was played 
by Brounoff with daintiness and thunderous bravour com- 
bined. 

Mr. Pilzer’s playing of various brilliant effect pieces was 
heartily encored, and Paulo Gruppe played with that big 
tore and fluency associated with all he does. A “Gypsy 
Dance” by Jeral was especially effective. Miss Narodny 
sang pleasantly, and tenor Tourin showed in operatic ex 
cerpts a voice of strength combined with temperament. 





The Other Way. 


Delighted Young Lady (to young man she has been 
dancing with)—Oh, I could dance to heaven with you. 
Young Man—And can you reverse ?—Life. 
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Kingston’s Rodolfo. 

Morgan Kingston, the Welsh singer, acknowledged as 
one of England’s greatest tenors, continues to add fresh 
laurels to his many successes already gained with the Cen- 
tury Opera Company of New York. The most recent and 
one of the very best things he has done was the part of 
Rodolfo in Puccini’s “Boheme.” Kingston's rich, resonant 
voice is admirably suited to the role of the poet lover, and 
the large audiences which heard him during the week of 
January 20 were enraptured by his remarkable art. 

Following are some of the press opinions he received 
upon that occasion: 

Morgan Kingston, as might have been expected by those who 
know his work, sang the part of Rodolfo exceedingly well. “La 
Poheme” is one of the best things the Century Opera Company 


has produced in a long time There were many curtain calls for 
the artists.—New York Evening Mail. 


There was considerable atmosphere in the performance and the 


four Bohemians gave . . a simulation of volatility. Morgan 
Kingston, who sang Rodolfo, acted with more plasticity than he 
has hitherto shown, and gave the “‘Racconto” to loud applause 


New York Tribune. 

As Rodolfo, Morgan Kingston did the best singing he has shown 
thus far.—New York Evening Telegraph, 

The Rodolfo of Morgan Kingston was attractively youthful. He 
sang with enthusiasm and delightful quality. His enunciation was, 
as ever, quite above reproach. . . . A really beautiful vocal equip- 
ment.—New York Journal of Commerce. 

Morgan Kingston appeared as Rodolfo. . . He was well made 
up and he showed a decided gain in the knowledge of 
interpretation as it bears upon acting. In his singing genuine 
pleasure was derived, both from the beauty of his voice and the 
smoothness of his tone emission. His delivery of the narrative 
in the first act was greatly enjoyed.—New York Sun. 





Morgan Kingston as Rodolfo displayed excellent singing. . . . 
The story of his life as he told it to Mimi in his garret studio, was 
admirably sung; so well, indeed, that the correct deportment of 
the customary Century audience was upset. The action was in- 
terrupted by a storm of applause.—New York Evening World. 

The singing of Morgan Kingston as Rodolfo . . . stood out as 
really excellent work.—New York Times, 








To hear voices like Kingston's and Ewell’s in plain English love 
duets was a delight.—New York Evening Sun, 

Morgan Kingston as Rodolfo, sang well and was an ardent lover 
His singing of the air, “I Am a Poet,” earned for him abundant 
applause.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Morgan Kingston, a tenor who is rapidly winning laurels in Man- 
hattan, was the Rodolfo and sang the “Racconto” with such fire and 
feeling that the house waxed enthusiastic.—Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 

The efforts of Morgan Kingston, both in his acting and singing. 
deserve special recognition.—-New York Evening Post. (Advertise 
ment.) 





A Soder-Hueck Musicale. 


An informal musicale took place at the vocal studios of 
Ada Soder-Hueck, in the Metropolitan Opera House 
building, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, January 28, 
on which occasion several of the well known teacher's 
young singers rendered a very artistic program. 

Marie Ellerbrook, one of the soloists, displayed a rich, 
contralto voice that was pleasing and thoroughly enjoyed; 
the voice control and interpretation of this young pupil is 
splendid. Gustav H. Brasch, the bass, was excellent, his 
singing of “Der Lindenbaum” (Schubert) being particu 
larly fine. George F. Reimherr, a gifted lyric tenor, sang 
the difficult passages of “The Messiah” aria in a most sat- 
isfying manner. Josephine Shepard, dramatic soprano, dis- 
played true artistry in her singing and was loudly ap 
plauded. Carolyn MoCausland, the possessor of a lyric 
soprano voice, sang with sweet and bell like tones Cad- 
man’s popular song “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water.” Walter Heckman’s operatic tenor voice was very 
pleasing. Miss Morrison was the accompanist and added 
much to the pleasure of the afternoon 

The program follows: 





Corot Dias civee Sites oe ‘ , . Turner-Salter 
Little Boy Blse............ — , .-»Farington 
Marie Ellerbrook. 

From the Land of the Sky Blue Water. seeeees» Cadman 


Carolyn MeCausiand. 
Recitative and aria from The Messiah, Comfort Ye, My People 
jeorge F. Reimberr 
© My Laddy........ ; tweens : ... Scotch Folksong 
Sleep Little Buby of Mine adgues aes -.-Charies Denée 
Josephine Shepard. 
Asia from Queen of Shebs..... 0... 606 cevsseesccccceess ...Gounod 
Gustav H. Brasch. 


Der Doppelganger. .... ......-5-ceecsecceseees Schubert 
Marie Ellerbrook. 

Aria from Martha...... Fubei iaW amide yakde sede vebndeshosses Flotow 
Walter Heckman. 

Der Lindenbaum............- Mthidrsbeeksbenkin Schubert 


“So he praised her singing, did he?” “Yes; said it 
was heavenly.” “Did he really say that?” “Well, not ex- 
actly; but he pfobably meant that. He said it was un- 
earthly.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 
























































SASCHA 


ULBERTSON 


What the press of Hannover, Magdeburg 
and Chemnitz said of his recent ap- 
pearances: 











Sascha Culbertson, who gave a sonata evening this week, has essential qualities of a violinist, in the most perfectly balanced 
so perfected his art, both from a technical and a musical stand measure Brahms’ contemplative 1) minor sonata reveaied all 

int, that he may today already be mentioned among the vio ts depths of melancholy under Culbertson’s fingers, as did the 
finiets of distinction The musical content of the Brahms, Mozart C major sonata, a work which springs from a rem Ac 
eger, Mozart and Beethoven sonatas were treated in an ex world of feelings What Culbertson further played—the ve; 
haustive manner. In doing this, his tone always remains no ificult Reger sonata at Beethover powerful “Kreutzer” 
ble, the technic is fluent and spontaneous, and a very beautiful onata—were both imiterprete mh an ideally perfect manner 
instrument aids him in achieving his artistic intentions. Cul Hannoverscher Anzeiger, October 1 19t3 


bertson was given a veritable ovation by the exclusive musical —_ 
public, and the evening, on the whole, did great honor to the 





























artist, and will he instrumental in increasing his already en , > 2 occasion the young violinist com etely eves suite 
a dl , ‘s wtherto strong!y emphasized virtuosity, and joined orces 
iable reputation.—Magdeburger Anzeiger, October 19, 1913 with the likewise splendid pianist, Otto Nikel, in the unfolding 
" . Pu : . f rogram of eminent artist signficance Ss a 
Sascha Culbertson, a violinist of distinction, created great in- Githefinom and Otte Nikel as duct olaso ene ao 
terest, first of all, by his choice of a program. A sonata even highest kind Brabos’ |) 1 - Born a heed Moe owe aa o 
ing of Brahms, Reger, Mozart and Beethoven is far remote ots to which was aided. as violin solo, Re ore B a me 
from the broad road of virtuosity so frequented by young orm : ee DF pots Be > ets noe 
te Gonenni h . the oct £ th - sonata, were wonderful examples of polished ensemble work 
ran Hoth ertiste-Oene Nike! ~-4 at the plane ieotind With what splendid energy of rhythm and tone were the vigor 
_ “< ous mu ts and passages cf th ° P ou Vv 
the full strength of their striking gifts to the interpretation wt. Reateaear ee of ‘ rr t 5 wae oe GS out ee 
of the Brahms sonata. Reger’s sonata for violin alone was 4 woes Sevens, won wom Ges mirereaes a Ge MMeser 
violinistic performance of high merit With the well known — elven a a oe cg: ae 
: 7 ° 7 what deleacy the graceful seages of the work Yard € 
C major sonata of Mozart the young artists furnished excel essary to say that the technle “ol both artists hes reac hed 
lent proof of their qualities as ensemble players The audi- high level of perfection.—Hannoverscher Courier, October 9 
ence came out of the customary reserve, and gave every dem 1913 he 
onstration of enthusiasm for an art which one does not mett Z “ 
with every day. Moreover, a performance of the “Kreutzer” in 
sonata without notes is a rare—in this case a highly successful A most uncommon pleasure was provided for us by the violin 
feat, which even a Joachim, on one occasion, was unable to ¥!rtuose, Sascha Culbertson, with Otto Nikel at the piano 
carry through to a successful issue.—Magdeburger Zeitung, Oc Sascha Culbertson is a \ nist of extraordinary qualities, The 
tober 17, 1913. tone is noble and full, his bowin is firm and pithy, and he 
= whieves a piano which is ft and clear He understands, as 
Sascha Culbertson, a master of the violin, gave a sonata even do but few artists, how to penetrate into the depths of the may 
ing on Thursday. What warmth and emotional feeling was terworks he is inter pret . and to comvey to his listeners their 
ured out of the Mozart sonata! And what power lay in the musical and spiritual con ent, with these qualities is united a strong 
eethoven sonata dedicated to the French violinist reutzer! temperament, which umis out his work and makes it a de 
in this work the high artistry of both Culbertson and his light to th audience The andante sostenuto of the C major 
associate at the piano, Otto Nikel, was beautifully disclosed. Mozart somata wes stcriy, as was also the adagio sostenuto 
A magnificently played adagio, thrilling in its intensity, intro from the “Kreutzer” sonata Otto Nike! is chamber musician 
duced the work A spirited vivacious presto followed In of distinction, and is a worthy partner lor (ais violinist beth 
the andante the sovereignty of both artists was shown to the ‘" ‘*mperament and musical conception. The evening was there 
fullest advantage. And with the finale they aroused storms of ore one of perfect beauty and harmony, which will live long 
applause, a proof that Culbertson, with his warm, noble art had in the memory of those privileged to be present.—Hannoverscher 
won many friends in the audience. He makes no attempt to Abendpost, October 10, 1913 
dazzle his listeners by stormy externals; what he gives is his - 
inner life prenes through his art. He seems to be so sb- A welcome appearance was that of the very talented young 
sorbed in the music he is playing as entirely to forget the outer Russian violonist, Satcha Culbertson, for whom technical difh 





world, and it is only when an artist displays such qualities that culties apparently no longer exist. His temperamentful, sharp 
he creates in bis listeners like emotions and feelings.—Magde- ‘y rhythmical playing in warmth and fervency of expression, 
burger Generai-Anzeiger, October 19, 1913. gave conspicuous evidence also of the fine musicianship and un 
derstanding which he had brought to bear upon the widely vary- 

Reger.— Chem. 














Sascha Culbertson, who played in the Aula yesterday and ing sonatas by Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and 
again scored a well deserved success, seems to unite all the nitzer Tageblatt, October 4, 1913. 
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Culp and the Philharmonic. 


On Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, January 
2g and 30, the orchestra of the New York Philharmonic 
society, under the direction of Josef Stransky, played the 





ing program: 
.. Tschaikowsky 
gurat ee accuse ohtan eee 
N nevenes - Liszt 


4 IN 
After the symphony Jul ia Culp sang “Du bist die Ruh, “ 
orchestrated by Arnold Schénberg, and 
by Wagner. 

After the Strauss tone poem the same delightful artist 
songs by Wolf, accompanied on the piano by 


yy ocnupert, 


i Taume, 


ang ioul 


enraad V. Bos: 
meiner Locken, 
rhe n.rieger 
Of the so called symphony by Tschaikowsky no more 
¢ said than Philip H. Goepp has stated in his “Sym 


“In the ‘Manfred’ symphony 
ting employment of his talent. Nor 
unlikely that the special correspondence of treatment 
ibject may cause this symphony to survive the others 
vay leave it long a rival of Schumann's ‘Manfred’ music. 
feeling is always highly stressed, 
He quite lacks the noble 
in their symphonic lyrics, 
vonderfully suggest the still waters that run deep.” 
vertheless, the somewhat shallow and turbid waters 
[schaikowsky which run impetuously are always in- 
the picturesque and sonorous or- 


mies and Their Meaning”: 


ve may see the most fit 


I schaikowsky 
1 a certain natural poise, 


of the masters who, 


sing by reason Ol 
icstration 


nilated 


and the excellent counterpoint. 

“Manfred” symphony is, 
the Philharmonic Society 
plendi pportunities for the display of individual and 
Only a body of instrumentalists of 
played the scherzo movement of 


and theatrical as this 


afforded the orchestra of 
live virtuosity. 
he first class could have 
he work so neatly and delicately. 

recalled many times to the platform after 
her group of Wolf songs. If the Steinway had not been 
| and pushed aside to make room for the orchestra 
there would have been some trouble in quieting the dem- 
mstrative members of the audience who clamored for an 
ncore, 


Julia Culp was 


CLOSE( 


Schubert's “Du bist die Ruh,’ “Traume” 


and Wagner's 


ertainly still waters which run very deep and they 
an odd contrast in juxtaposition with the Tschai 

KY rhapsod al and moody tone poem, miscalled sym 
my. Needless to say, Julia Culp gave a dignified and 
mal rendering of them both. Her Schubert 

more satisfactory than Schénberg’s orches 
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tration, with its overweighted woodwind harmonies. Such 
music needs the strings alone, or at least no more help 
from the wind than the mellow horns can give. 





Spooner and Pilzer in New Brunswick Recital 





Perhaps the greatest musical treat that New Brunswick 
people have ever experienced in their home town was that 
afforded by Philip Spooner and Maximilian Pilzer, Thurs- 
day evening, January 22, when they gave their joint recital 
3y the size 


at Brunswick Hall. of the audience on this 





PHILIP SPOONER. 
occasion a praiseworthy evidence of musical appreciation 
in New Brunswick was revealed. 

Mr. Spooner and Mr. Pilzer performed with their usual 
and the general appreciation on the part 


artistic efficiency 





MAXIMILIAN PILZER. 


f the audience marked the occasion with a pleasing at- 
mosphere. 

Mr. Spooner, who possesses a tenor voice of fine quality, 
was recalled many times for encores and was compelled 
to repeat different numbers of his selections. 

Mr. Pilzer, to whom much credit is due for the deep sin- 
cerity with which he treats his art, and who is a violinist 
of unusual merit, created quite a furor at each appearance 
on the stage. He also had to play various extra numbers, 
and even then the audience was hard to satisfy. 

Frank Bibb, a young American composer-pianist, was the 
accompanist, and his work deserved much praise. 

The program follows: 


O Lovely Night, from Song Cycle Summertime....Landon Ronald 
Violin obbligato by Mr. Pilzer. 
Love, I Have Won You, from a Cycle of Life....Landon Ronald 
Aria, from Un Ballo in Maschera....... 2... .scccceesssccsceces Verdi 
Mr. Spooner. 


Suite for violin and piamo..........+-+++eeerseeeeee Edmund Severro 
Mr. Pilzer 
Break, Break, Break.........---sesseecrerceeeseetereesrascnnes Bibb 
The Little ‘Irish Girl. ~ onde buveutts dose nboacsheeeeeeee 
I Hear You Calling Me ‘Gequest). big cubebousbeccnnevensadanes Marshal! 
. Spooner. 
Regandon ........cccccrcccoccerecccssveesersccseees Mosegny-Franko 
Menuett (request)... ....-scccceceececeeereseccseseneeeeees B 
Pomauities Colake. oi iics i s.cnsc nap cesinnssstocsucustecssssee’ Kreisler 
Mr. Pilzer. 
Siciliana, from Cavalleria Rusticama..........++++seeeeee+ Mascagni 
La Donne @ Mobile, from Rigoletto..........+00eseeseresseeree Verdi 
Arioso (Canio), from Pagliacci.........-.+-seeeeeeeees Leoncavallo 
Spooner. 
CURR icin isecdceesccteeds coisnvcecccucesccssscscaseoovenene Pilzer 
FUGMOTORGME ovis ccc cec ccc ccccnaesvoeenesevnarcessevossnee Dvorak 
Hejre Katle.......0ccssscscccvcccsescccvcccvsccccerccssesesoees Hubay 
Mr. Pilzer. 





Sing in English. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Having heard Mary Garden in her song recital at a 
recent morning musicale and having been a close observer 
of the audience, the writer noticed one fact (being familiar 
with the French and German songs and the texts), that, 
when in her encore “Comin’ Through the Rye,” Miss 
Garden’s first English word was sung, the applause was 
tremendous, and heartier than before. During the other 
numbers the audience was entertained, curious and inter- 
ested. But in English, Miss Garden’s enunciation was per- 
fect, in other words, finer than in foreign languages, and 
her voice seemed to gain in volume and brilliancy. The 
faces, now, of all listeners showed intelligence, which 
would only follow as they caught and understood each 
word she sang. No wonder that foreigners continue to 
give us polyglot programs when Americans do the same. 
English should be sung in English speaking countries, and 
the sooner this fact is appreciated by the singers, the more 
quickly will our audiences receive that for which they pay: 
instruction as well as entertainment. It is not necessary to 
repeat that any other system is unjust to our national 
musical art, for this fact has been already mentioned too 
many times for it not to be generally known. So much 
for the song recital. As to opera in English (translated 
or native), this must come, not in one company but 
through our whole country. Clara Louise Kellogg and 
Emma Abbot tried the experiment for years, to full houses 
and with full pockets—with artistic performances and 
satisfied audiences. Foreigners are all eager to learn Eng- 
lish, and the demand on the part of our public, once e¢s- 
tablished, these singers would graciously acquiesce, and I 
fear in many instances would outdo us as to perfect enun- 
ciation. So it is for the English speaking singers, like 
David Bispham, to take the lead, and let others follow as 
best they can. We are about to have an American opera 
produced on a great occasion: the Panama Exposition. 
This should not be a single attempt of opera in English, 
unless we wish to kill that branch of musical art forever. 
But the first step is to have other operas (translations—and 
adequate ones) presented from now on, and thus pave 
the way, which is but justice, for the welfare of American 
opera. This right—vocal music in the vernacular—is our 
prerogative, as well as that of other nations. 

E. E. F. 


Wassili Leps Conducts “The Golden Legend.” 

The dramatic cantata by Henry Edward Hodson after 
Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” was presented by the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society on Thursday evening, January 29, 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. It was re- 
ceived favorably. It is a legend that unfolds a series of 
pictures rather than a work of genuine operatic climax and 
contrast. However, the interest was maintained through- 
out the scholarly composition by Mr. Leps’ skilful handling 
of his resources. C. Ellwood Carpenter’s ballet and Ed- 
watd S. Grant’s stage managing were valuable contribu- 
tions to the evening’s success. 

In a prologue for chorus, Lucifer attempts to remove the 
cross from the spire of Strassburg Cathedral. The cur- 
tain reveals Prince Henry sick and curable only by the 
sacrifice of a virgin. He appeals to Lucifer but is finally 
restored by angels. Edna Baugher was the virgin, Elsie; 
Florence Lewis, the angel; Augusta Kohnle, Ursula; Eva 
Allen Ritter, Bertha; Jane Rutherford appeared as Max; 
Henry Gurney was the Prince; Frederick Ayres, Lucifer; 
Charles Andes, Gottlieb; Joseph Wiley, the Forester. 

The music, without supplying any notable melodies or 
striking orchestral effects, is very pleasing. Mr. Leps sub- 
dued his accompaniments to advantage. In the “vision,” the 
angels are fully ninety feet from his baton. Poorpe is appre- 
ciated, it is far more difficult for amateurs than for pro- 
fessionals to present such a work notably. So that much 
credit must be given Mr, Leps for the professional aspect 
of the performance. The Operatic Society, which de- 
en nguae nie ee of na- 
tional magnitude, will present a work by Strauss for the 
thirtieth performance of this, its ——— season. 

T. Morrts Loncsrrers. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
IN POPULAR CONCERT. 


A Splendid Program Superbly Played—Orchestra 
Warmly Welcomed at Dayton—Many 
Interesting News Notes. 


Ciacinnati, Ohio, January 29, 1914. 

The popular concert of Sunday afternoon was notable 
for three reasons, any one of which would have created 
enthusiasm. The first was the unusual lyrical interpreta- 
tions of Dr. Kunwald, the second the remarkable plasticity 
of the orchestra, and the third the appearance of Ignacz 
Argiewicz, cellist, as soloist. The suavity of the conduc- 
tor’s mood produced a series of veritable orchestral mas- 
terpieces in readings and development. Dr. Kunwald is 
ever a master of the orchestra and of its possibilities as 
one great many toned instrument. Yesterday he displayed 
not only the brilliancy and dexterity of his craft, but also 
its more poetic side. There was a marked deliberation in 
building up the climaces of the “Freischiitz’” overture. 
coupled with a poetical enunciation of its themes. Bizet’s 
“Arlesienne” suite No. 1 was played as a series of pictures, 
and here the dramatic feeling was asserted without exag- 
geration or even undue emphasis. After the intermission 
the “Tannhauser” overture was played superbly. The Boc 
cherini minuet, for strings only, was given with extreme 
delicacy, refreshing as cool water in the desert. Tech- 
nically, Chabrier’s “Espafia” was the most remarkably num- 
ber of the program. The sweep and rhythm of its measures, 
the originality of its scoring, has long made this superb 
piece of writing an orchestral favorite. Its intricacies are 
sometimes obscured by the impetuosity of its long lines, 
and the manifold details given to the various choirs are not 
infrequently overwhelmed through the sheer excitement of 
the thing itself. Dr. Kunwald held firmly all the sweep and 
detail. Each trifling measure, each small fragment of color 
given to the orchestra was displayed in a splendid picture, 
steeped in glowing colors. For conclusion the orchestra 
played Strauss’ “Artists’ Life” waltz with real Viennese 
aplomb. Ignacz Argiewicz, cellist, was the soloist. He re- 
placed at the last moment the vocalist, whose indisposition 
was his opportunity. Mr. Argiewicz chose the old “Kol 
Nidrei,” and played well this beautiful, solemn music. 

nner 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Kunwald, 
last Wednesday night played to perhaps the largest audience 
ever seen at a symphony concert in Dayton, Ohio. This 
was the second appearance of the orchestra’in Dayton this 
season. The house was practically sold out. Dr. Kunwald 
appeared there in a new role besides that of conductor, for 
he played the piano part of the Handel “Concerto Grosso.” 
Emil Heermann, violin soloist, who had already won the 
high regard of local audiences, added to his laurels by the 
manner in which he played Brahms’ violin concerto in D 
major. The overture was Mendelssohn's “Meeresstille und 
Gliickliche Fahrt.”. Handel's “Concerto Grosso,” No. 6, with 
Dr. Kunwald at the piano followed, and the climax of the 














“His pianissimos 
in the condemned 
Cavaradossi’s last 
love song were a 
delight.” —New York Evening Suni 





“His arias in the first and in the last 
acts were the signals for great outbursts 
of enthusiasm—New York Mail. 
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concert was reached with Schumann’s symphony No. 4, in 
D minor. The critic of the Herald says: 


The concert was by far the best given im the city this season, 
and not in many seasons has there been offered a more thoroughly 
enjoyable program. It was musically perfect, with no interruption 
to detract from the dignity of the program. “Dr. Kunwald gave a 
brilliant reading, and the work of Emil Heermann was a revelation 
of the mastery and finish, 

nur 


Before an audience which occupied not only every seat 
of Christ Church, but the aisles as well, and which crowded 
into the vestibule, Dr. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa. as 
sisted by Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano, gave an 
organ recital yesterday afternoon. The occasion was the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of the building of the 
Christ Church parish house. The program was admirably 
arranged, and well designed to show the accomplishments 
of both performers, and, while there was no applause dur- 
ing its performance, a demonstration not in keeping with 
the sacred character of the edifice, yet there were abundant 
expressions of approval at the conclusion of the program 
and the heartiest congratulations for both organist and 
singer. Notably beautiful were the chorales of Bach, in 
which the great organ poured forth its message of longing 
and thanksgiving, the majestic “Death March” from Wag- 
ner’s “Gétterdammerung,” air and chorus from Gluck’s 
“Alcestus,” the third movement from Rheinberger’s “Pas- 
toral Sonata, Brahms’ “A Rose Breaks Forth in Bloom,” 
and finale of Thiele’s were Dr. Wolle’s other offerings. 
Mrs. de Moss, whose voice has taken on a warmer and more 
mellow quality, gave a delightful performance of Paul 
Bliss’ “Perfect Nights and Days,” an unusually attractive 
song which shows the Cincinnati composer in one of his 
happiest inspiration. Other songs of Mrs. de 
Moss were: “My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; “Pilgrim's 
Song,” Tschaikowsky; “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and “On Mighty Pens,” from “The Creation” of 
Haydn. The accompaniments were played by John Yoak 
ley, organist of Christ Church, in the discerning and artis- 
tic style which is characteristic of this musician. 

nar 

Tonight, January 29, there will occur a concert at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music which has aroused gen- 
era! interest, both by reason of the artists who will par- 
ticipate and the make-up of the program. The concert 
will open with two novelettes by Glazounow for string 
quartet, by Bernard Sturm, Max Thal, Max Schultz 
and Julius Sturm. John A. Hoffmann, tenor, will 
sing Schafer’s “Sonntagslied” (Weingartner) ; “Waldein 
samkeit” (Brahms); “Meine Liebe ist Grun” (Brahms) ; 
“O komm im Traum” Liszt); “Standechen” (Strauss) 
The evening will be brought to a close with the E minor 
quintet of Sinding, with Frederic Shailer Evans as pianist 
The quintet is a large work and one seldom heard. Th 
Conservatory orchestra will next be heard in concert Wed 
nesday evening, February r1, on which occasion Signor 
Tirindelli will present his splendid organization in a pro- 
gram including among other numbers, Mendelssohn's A 
major symphony No, 4, the “Peer Gynt” suite and “The 
Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda” by Ponchielli. The 
soloists will be Florence Roth Evans, soprano, pupil 
of John A. Joffmann, and Lillian Duerig, pianist, pupil of 
Withelm Kraupner. Wednesday evening, February 4, is 
the date fixed for the next concert by the Conservatory 
String Quartet, Edwin Ideler, Edwin Memel, Peter Froe- 
lich and Walter Heerman. 

nner 

Ysaye will give a recital in Emery auditorium on Mon 
day evening, February 2. This will be the eminent vir- 
tuoso’s only appearance here this season, and is the recital 
he was to have given last spring, when the floods marooned 
him at Oxford. His program will include the A major 
sonate of Brahms and the D minor concerto of Bruch, with 
several solo groups. Requests have been received that he 
play the famous “Kreutzer” sonata of Beethoven instead of 
the Brahms, and these requests have been forwarded to 
him. It was on the program announced for his recital 
last spring and there is a keen desire to hear him play it. 
He will be accompanied by Camille Decreus, the eminent 
French pianist. 


veins of 


nur 
At this week’s symphony concerts the following programs 
will be given, with Harold Bauer as soloist. (The Korn- 
gold overture is a novelty, never having been played in 
this city) : 


Symphony in G minor..........6-00eecuee ‘ . Mozart 
Piano concerto in C minor........ . Saint-Saéns 
Schauspiel overture .Korngold 
Tone poem, Tod and Vorklserung hee R. Strauss 


ne x 
Julia Culp, the celebrated Dutch lieder singer, is one of 
the newcomers whose single concert here last year created 
a widespread desire for a reappearance and it is with great 
pleasure that the Orchestra Association announces her as 
the soloist for February 13 and 14, when she will sing 
Beethoven's “Adelaide,” among other numbers. 
nae 
In the evening of sonatas to be given by Emi] Heermann, 
violinist and Louise Church, pianist, at the Odeon, Febru- 


ary 3, there has been much interest taken by music lovers, 
many of whom have expressed a desire for certain works 
in which it is thought these capable artists excel. This 
will be an opportunity offered to hear Mr. Heermann in 
works of an intimate form, he having chosen a series of 
interesting and varied compositions, sonatas in E minor, 
Mozart, A major, Brahms and A major, Cesar Franck 
which manifest the attention given to the construction o! 
this program. 

RRR 

For the 1914-15 prize competition offered by the Sinfonia 

Musical Fraternity, the judges will include Frank Dam 
rosch (New York) ; Gustav Strube (Baltimore) and Louis 
Victor Saar of Cincinnati. 

Beare 

rhe pianist at the third chamber co by the College 

of Music String Quartet will be Louis Victor Saar, whose 
last appearance with this eminent organization occurred 
during the recent meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in this city. At that time Mr. Saar’s piano 
quartet was performed and made a splendid impression on 
the visiting musicians and educators. In his next appear- 
ance with the quartet he will preside at the piano in the 
performance of the Brahms’ quintet for piano and strings. 

a 


At the faculty concert which the College of Music has 
announced for February 10, a program of concerted works 
will be presented, artist members of the faculty appearing 
as the soloists. An augmented orchestra will suppiy the 
accompaniments, under the direction of Albino Gorno. 
Four soloists will be heard including a singer, violinist and 
two pianists. Giacinto whose beautiful baritone 
voice continues to win for him the admiration of his hear- 
ers, will offer two selections well suited to his physical and 
artistic attributes, the “Romance” by Rachmaninoff, and the 
baritone aria from Ponchielli’s “Lituanni.” Frederick J. 
Hoffmann, the well known pianist recently heard with the 
symphony, will play the difficult Grieg concerto, while the 
numbers of the other soloists have not as yet been an- 
nounced, On Friday, February 6, students of the Depart- 
ment of Expression of the College of Music under Joseph 
O’Meara’s direction will present another. delightful and 
artistic program, consisting of short plays and readings. 
The success of the artistic play “Joy Is Dangerous” re 
cently presented by pupils of the Department of Expression 
under Joseph O’Meara’s direction will likely be repeated. 

Jessie Partion Tyres. 
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Organ Recitals Instruction 





“Mr. Sears is recognized as one of the most brilliant and eccom- 
plished of organ players.’’—Philedelphia North American. 
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Substantial Guarantee Raised for Performance of “Thais” in 


DES MOINES ENTERPRISE. 


April—Fortnightly Musical Club Meeting—Miscel- 
laneous Paragraphs of Current Interest. 
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Des Moines, Ia., January 26, 1914 
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sical Club met on Friday afternoon 


Jewett; Mrs. Kranth Witmer was 
ypera, “The Jewels of the Madon- 
w the day, a synopsis being given 


it parts were illustrated by the solo- 
iff, Mrs. James C. Davis, Mrs. Jef- 
Mrs. Roy Walker, pianist, 


fer 
i Georgine van Aaken, violinist, also illustrated a number 
n al parts A chorus composed of Mrs. DeGraff, Mrs, 
| Davi Mrs. K. E. Jewett, Mrs. D. L. Jewett, 
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Alma Gluck, soprano, who made such a tremendous hit in 
yncert here last season, is to appear again on the even- 
f February 2, as the second number on Dr. M. L. 
urtlett’s subscription course. The advance sale of seats as- 
es the financial success of the concert and there can be 
» doubt in the minds of those who heard Miss Gluck be- 

the artistic side of it 

i 

Slezak appeared in recital on Thursday evening, 
ary at the University Place Auditorium. His 
pening numbers, the Weber aria from “Theron” and the 
Tamino aria from “The Magic Flute” (Mozart), held 
attention until the finish of the program, which con- 
led with the Eleazar aria from “La Juive” (Halevy). 
climax of appreciation was reached in the group of 
! “I Shall Come Back” (Horatio Parker), 
De (Sidney Homer), and “Yesterday and Today” 
ulthough the group of Bohemian folksongs, by 
were enthusiastically received, encores being de- 
ifter each group. Mr. Slezak’s amiability in re 
the wishes of his audience and his apparent 
" in so doing added greatly to the enjoyment of 
is hearers. His appearance was under the auspices of the 
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evieve Wheat-Baal has returned from a week's tour 
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Carl Pashios Plays i in New York. 


director 


of the Faelten Pianoforte School, 


gave a recital under the auspices of the Granberry 





School, at Aeolian Hall, New York, ‘Saturday 

January 31, when he played the following pro- 
Introductory Address, Mr. Granberry 

matic fuga Bach 

A major Pp. 101 ° Beethoven 

r miniature tone pictures Schumann 

minor, Op. 39 Chopin 

najor, op. 18, No. .. Brahms 

study, C major, op. 23, No. 2 Rubinstein 

Kasner’ 


cques Kasner, the 


1 at Aeolian Hall, 
wnuafy 28 Mr. Kas 
n Pietro Locatelli, 


ligaghi 


a and Novacek, 


« Playing Enjoyed. 


talented young violinist, gave a re- 
New York, Wednesday evening, 
ner’s program embraced selections 
Bach, Moor, Tschaikowsky, Bauer, 
A large and enthusiastic audience 








greeted the artist and showed appreciation of his work by 
well merited applause. Diana Kasner played sympathetic 
accompaniments. The recital was under the able manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 





FLORIDA MELODY. 


St. Augustine, Fla., January 20, 1914. 

rhe program at the Ponce de Leon, Sunday evening 
was good, and enthusiastically received by those present. 
On the program were: “Wedding March” from “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; “Die Entfuhrung aus 
dem Serail” overture, Mozart; concert waltz, “On the 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss; string quintets, “Pizzi- 
cato Gavotte” and “Cradle Song,’ Latann; selection from 
“Tannhauser,” Wagner; “Humoresque,” Dvorak; suite, “A 
Day in Venice,” Nevin; string number, “Evening Breeze” 
Langey, and “Ecstasy Reverie,’ Ganne. 

Rar 

At the Alcazar the same evening were heard the “Stradel- 
la” overture, Flotow; “Amaryllis,” Ghys; selection from 
“Madama Butterfly,” Puccini; trio for violin, cello and 
piano, Langey, rendered by Messrs. Holding, Edson and 
Thouret; paraphrase on “German Songs,” Recker, etc. 
This concert was most enjoyable and pleased all present. 

RRR, 

The Working Band of the Memorial Presbyterian Church 
gave a musicale in the church parlors last week. Some of 
the best musical talent of the city took part. 

nae 

Last week there was an informal concert given at Grace 
M. E, Church. The Sunday school orchestra and musical 
talent of the church made up the program. 

RRR 

Friday evening last the Daughters of Isabella gave a 
Japanese Musical Tea in the Knights of Columbus Hall. 
It was a very enjoyable occasion. 

nae 

The Venetian Band, Signor Spica, conductor, brought 
here by the Chamber of Commerce, is giving several daily 
concerts on the Plaza. Their programs are good, and there 
are always many listeners. J. Hermann Yooper. 








Borwick’s Pianism. 
Leonard Borwick, the great English pianist, who will be 


heard here next season, combines “scholarly depth with 
the soul of a poet,” according to one of his critics, and as 





LEONARD RORWICK. 


all of them are in accord about the brilliancy and com- 
pleteness of his technical command, there does not seem 
to be much left to wish for in the Borwick artistic equip- 
ment, 

It wiil be interesting to American music lovers to fol- 
low the progress of the forthcoming five London recitals 
of Leonard Borwick, and full reports of them will appear 
in the London letters of the Mustcar Courter. No one 
just like this remarkable Borwick has appeared on the con- 
cert platform within recent memory. 





Refuge. 


The movie is my nightly haunt, 
Instead of the theayter drear ; 
The actors don’t say “shawn’t” or “cawn’t”— 
Or if they do I cannot hear. 
—New York Press. 





KANSAS CITY TO HAVE 
GRAND OPERA SEASON. 


Canadian Organization Engaged for Short Series of Per- 
Paviowa and Her Troupe of Dancers Will 
Also Appear—Flonzaley Quartet Heard in Fine 
Program—Passing of Emil Liebling 
Deeply Mourned. 











Kansas City, Mo., January 23, 1914. 
Leo Slezak is to sing here February 9 with the National 
Opera Company of Canada. He will appear with Ger- 
ville-Reache in “Samson and Delilah.” Anna Pavlowa and 
her company of Russian dancers will open the festival of 
three performances February 8. Requests for seats from 
all over the Southwest are pouring in, and it is to be 
hoped the Fritschy Concert Direction will be so encour- 
aged by the success of this venture that we will have a 
longer season next year. 
Ree 
The Schubert Club will give its second concert of this 
season next Wednesday, January 28. Sibyl Sammis-Mac- 
Dermid will appear as soloist. Under the musical direction 
of Clarence D. Sears this young man’s choral club is sing- 
ing very well. 
nue 
Tuesday afternoon the Flonzaley Quartet delighted a 
crowded house, being the fourth attraction of the Fritschy 
concert series. They have played here before, but never 
to so spontaneous and delighted an audience. Not in re- 
cent memory has anything in music been heard here so ex- 
quisite and satisfying from first to last as Beethoven’s 
quartet in C minor, op. 18, No. 4. The Dvorak quartet, 
op. 51, seemed, in comparison to Beethoven, heavy and in- 
volved, lacking spontaneity. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that real string quartets pass this way at least once 
in a year, One often thinks how little more fortunate 
music centers appreciate their blessings. 
nRe 
Monday evening, in the Independence Boulevard Chris- 
tian Church, Edwin H. Lemare gave an organ recital. 
nRrere 
The recent passing of Emil Liebling, of Chicago, has 
brought out expressions of sincere regret, appreciation and 
affection from a large number of his former pupils and 
friends here. All who knew him esteemed in him a rare 
individuality. Keen and alert, full of enthusiasm, an hon- 
est, earnest servant of his chosen art, he inspired all who 
were fortunate enough to know him to higher ideals. The 
value of his pioneer work as teacher, lecturer and pianist 
cannot be overestimated. Geneve LICHTENWALTER. 





ST. JOHN MUSICAL CHAT. 


St. John, N. B., January 27, 1914. 

The parlor concert given by the Daughters of the Em- 
pire and held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Boyle Travers, 
Lancaster Heights, was a great success. Vocal solos were 
given by Louise Knight, Mrs. A. P. Crocket, Miss Fenton, 
G. S. Thayer and F. T. McKean. Piano. solos: by Mrs. 
J. M. Barnes, and violin selections by Olivia Murray were 
also given. 





neRe 

The Arts Club had an interesting meeting January 5 at 
the home of Mrs. Thomas Bullocks. The program for the 
evening was arranged by Mrs. C. P. Crocket, and dealt 
exclusively with compositions relating to nature. The part 
singing consisted of a mixed quartet, “Cobwebe,;” by Ger- 
ritt Smith, a double quartet for female voices, “The Song 
of the Seasons,” by Hawley, and “One Summer Day,” b 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, for four female voices. A duet, 
“Snow Drops” (Liza Lehmann), was sung by Mrs. A. P. 
Crocket and Miss Creighton. The songs, “The Wood 
Pigeon” (Lehmann) and Landon Ronald’s “Down in the 
Forest,” were sung by Louise Knight. Piano solos in- 
cluded Chopin’s prelude, No. 15; “Raindrops,” played by 
Alice G, Hea; Dennee’s “In a Canyon,” by Pauline Beider- 
mann; “In the Owl Turret” and “Fly Away, Lady Bird” 
(Lehmann), played by Hilda Galley. “The Bee” (Schu- 
bert), for violin, was given by Mrs. Thomas Gunn, accom- 
panied by Mrs. J. M. Barnes. 

nur 


The second club meeting for the month of January was 
held at Mrs. H. A. Doherty's. The musical portion of the 
evening was in the hands of Mrs. Gordon Dickie. The 
subject for the instrumental work was sonata forms, the 
different member giving good illustrations from the mas- 
ters. Mrs. Kenf Scovil gave the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, and with Pauline Beidermann 
the third movement. Mrs. Scovil also played the last move- 
ment of the “Sonata Pathetique.” Grieg’s C minor sonata 
for violin and piano, first and last movements, were given 
by Olivia Murray and Eileen Gillis.- Phe-voeal- music con 
sisted of three Chaminade songs, a berceuse, sung by Mrs. 
Huycke; “Rosemonde,” by Blenda Thompson, and “Sum- 
mer,” by Olivia Murray. A. Inde 
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THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON. 
Musical Happenings in the Capital. 


"Phone, Col. 3098, 
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1823 Lamont Street, N 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1914 


Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy played at the New Na- 
tional Theatre, January 23, before an audience that filled 
the theatre. Mr. Godowsky saw fit to change all his num 
bers on the program, and this as well as the little slips ap 
parent (such as Gerardy being something like a beat an! 
a half ahead at one point in the trio in F by Saint-Saéns), 
only served to remind that it was not all heaven, but that 
a great deal of the human still prevailed. 

nner 

The Friday Morning Music Club gave a song recital at 
the Raleigh Hotel this morning before a large audience 
the large ballroom being overcrowded. The soloist was 
Ruth Ashley, of New York. 

neRre 

At the meeting of the Friday Morning Music Club last 
Friday, January 23, the very enjoyable program was given 
by active members of the club,, Mrs. Seldomridge, Mary E. 
Pond, Mrs. Duff Lewis and Ida Ewing, their numbers in- 
cluding the suite in E major, op. 11, for violin and piano, 
by Carl Goldmark, Mrs. Lewis and Miss Ewing; songs, 
“Mit einer Wasserlilie,” “Ein Schwan,” Mit einer Primula 
Veris,” “Herbsstimmung,” and “Zwei braune Augen,” all by 
Grieg, Mrs. Seldomridge; piano solos, “Au Bord d'un 
Source” (Liszt), “Etude a la Tarantelle” (Alfred Grun 
feld), Miss Ewing; song cycle for contralto, “The Sun 
Dial,” by Leigh Hilton, (a), Childhood, (b), Youth, (c) 
Maturity, (d) Old Abe, Miss Pond. 

nere 

Pearl Waugh, teacher of piano, and one of the judges on 
the school committee, just founded; Victoria Siddons, sis 
ter of Commissioner Siddons, of the District, and Faye 
Bumphrey gave their second pupils’ recital last week, which 
proved highly interesting to all concerned. 

a 

Mabel C. Latimer, soprano soloist for some years at the 
Shrine of the Sacred Heart, and teacher of voice in the 
De Guerin School of Music, has been very ill, but is re- 
ported as much better at this date. 

neue 

Dr. and Mrs. William Stanfield will be the guests at a 
reception this Friday evening, January 30, of the Ladies 
Aid Society of the First Congregational Church. Dr. 
Stanfield has but recently taken up his work here in Wash 
ington, having been in Philadelphia for many years. 

nner 

The Rebew Orchestra, H. W. Weber, director, gave a 
concert last Thursday evening, January 22, in Northeast 
Teniple, for the benefit of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. An 
excellent program, large audience and good soloists con 
tributed to the financial success of the concert. Amy Low 
Ormsby, soprano; Mary Clark Whitaker, contralto; A. W. 
Jett, tenor, and J. Wesley Jones, basso, were the soloists. 

nue 

At the Comstock Studio January 22, Mona Roberts sang 
a number of songs, among which was one by her uncle, the 
late Dr. J. W. Bishoff, the blind organist. Others on the 
program were Archie Gibson, Marguerite Williams and a 
quartet composed of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witmann, Miss 
Roberts and Mr. Gibson. 

nner 

The Congressional Club was entertained last week at a 
Musical Tea, the soloists being Mrs. H. H. Seldom- 
ridge, wife of Representative Seldomridge, of Colorado. 
Her program was made up of folksongs of Scotland, Ire- 
land and Norway, each group being explained as to history 
and composer by Mrs. Sela. mridge. 

nur 

Mrs. Seldomridge also appeared before the Friday Morn- 
ing Music Club as soloist, giving a group of songs by 
Grieg. 

nue 

Jessie McBride, the daughter of an old Washington and 
Cincinnati newspaper man (Mr. McBride having been for 
years the “right hand"’ man of John R. McLean, of the 
Washington Post, etc.), is making herself known as a music 
critic by her work on the Post, and recently by a lecture 
on “Music, Its Inspirational Value,” given in All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church. Emma Prall Knorr gave the piano il 
lustrations. Mrs. Knorr’s work is well known in Washing- 
ton as being convincing as well as charming. 

nae 

Blanche Muir Dalgleisch, a member and secretary of the 
Rubinstein Club, was soloist at the banquet for the Ma- 
sonic Veteran Association last Friday evening, January 23. 
at the Metropolitan Hotel, and was given an ovation. Mrs. 
Harry Cunningham was the accompanist. 

zee 

Mrs. Walter Witham, teacher of voice. was the charming 
hostess at a reception given at her residence sindio on H 
street, an. Wednesday afternoon, January 28, when she 
entertained for Mr. and Mrs. Fabian, of San Francisco. 


The guests had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Fabian play, 








and afterward Mr. Fabian informed us that all he knows 
musically was gained through the teaching of his brother, 
S. M. Fabian. 
Rae 

This office received a hurried call today from Leonard 
Liebling, editor in chief of the Musica Covurmer, and 
while a few visits to local musicians were made, it was 
with regret that Mr. Liebling could not, on this trip, meet 
all the representatives of the tonal circles here. 

Dicx Roor 





George A. Chapman’s Memorial Concert. 


The sudden death of George Alexander Chapman, bari- 
tone and composer, was a great shock to his myriad friends 
in both the business and musical worlds, and their desire 
to honor his name has developed into the beautiful project 
of a memorial concert the proceeds of which will be used 
to endow a hospital bed for needy, sick musicians.. The 
concert will be given at Aeolian Hall, New York, the lat- 
ter part of March. ‘The program, consisting entirely of 
Mr. Chapman’s compositions, will be rendered by eminent 
artists. 

Mr. Chapman, although of recent years a business man 
and member of the New York firm of H. H. Woodrough 
& Co., devoted much time and energy to the muse he loved 
so well, and has given to the world many exquisite songs. 
4 number of these have had their initial performances at 





GEORGE 
Born September 24, 1870. 


ALEXANDER CHAPMAN 
Died January 23, 


1914 

the musicales of Joseph Baernstein Regneas, in New York, 
since when they have figured in the repertoire of many 
leading singers. 

Mr. Chapman began his musical career as a boy soprano 
and was soloist in the choirs of St. Ignatius Church, St. 
John’s Church and the Church of the Heavenly Rest, all 
in New York City. Later, when he developed a baritone 
voice, he entered the operatic field, making his debut as 
Telramund in “Lohengrin” with the Castle Square Opera 
Company. He was also baritone soloist with the Tivoli 
Opera Company of San Francisco. It was during his 
leisure hours as an opera singer that he took up the study 
of harmony and counterpoint, which were to enable him 
later to express himself in song composition. 

For the past six years he was conductor and stage 
manager of the Comedy Opera Club of Staten Island, 
where he successfully produced works of Victor Herbert 
and Reginald de Koven. He also staged the performances 
of the Epsilon Omicron Dramatic Club, of Long Island, 
aml for the past two seasons conducted the performances 
of the Stony Wold Society at the new Astor Hotel. In 
fact, the splendid performance of recent date given by the 
last named organization, at which $11,000 were realized 
for a most worthy cause, was his “Swan Song,” it being 
his last contribution to the “Muse of Music.” Soon after 
this he contracted typhoid fever, to which he succumbed 
after a short illness. 

George Alexander Chapman was a member of the 
“Friars” of New York, and of the North Fork County 
CTab of Patchogue, L. I. 

The members of the committee in charge of the mem- 
morial concert are: 

Mrs. Henry M. Bloch; 126 West Seventy-fifth street 
Roger de Bruyn, 150 West Ninety-fifth street. 
Charles C. Hoge, 1 Lexington avenue. 

R. Walter Leigh, 2170 Broadway. 

Joseph Baernstein Regneas, 133 West Eightieth street. 





COLUMBUS SUNDAY MUSIC. 


Sabbath Organ Recitals Attract Large Audiences—Death of 
Prominent Musician Casts Gloom Over Fraternity— 
Melba and Kubelik Coming. 








Columbus, Ohio, January 23, 1914 

The largest audience yet assembled in Memorial Hall for 
a free Sunday afternoon recital, was present last Sunday 
to hear the program rendered by Mabel Rathbun, organist 
of Third Avenue Methodist Church, assisted by Mrs. Cas 
sius Clay Corner, contralto of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
Miss Rathbun is a splendid organist, who knows just what 
effects are needed for each passage, and who handles the 
instrument like a veteran, although she has only been in 
terested in the organ the last few years, She is already 
numbered among the most capable organists of the city 
Mrs. Corner has a clear, resonant voice, which was heard 
to advantage in her two numbers. 

RRR 

The death of Amor Sharp, a well known lawyer and 
musician, which occurred on Wednesday, January 21, has 
cast a gloom over musical circles here, where Mr. Sharp 
was very much in demand as a singer and public speaker. 
His wife, a very active member of the Women’s Music 
Club, possesses a beautiful soprano voice, and the couple 
appeared quite often together, with much success. Mr 
Sharp frequently assisted the Music Club’s regular matince 
recitals, and last November Mr. and Mrs. Sharp were th 
assisting artists at one of the Sunday afternoon organ re 
citals, singing, both alone and together. When Josef Hof 
mann was snowbound in Cleveland and unable to keep his 
Columbus engagement, Mr. Sharp tactfully announced th« 
fact to the large audience assembled in Memorial Hall, and 
sent every one away in a good humor. He will be greatly 
missed. 

nae 

Monday evening at the Young Women’s Christian Ass 
ciation, Edith Hill Combs, violinist; Ruth Gordon, pianist 
and Emily McCallip, accompanist, gave a charming recital! 
under the auspices of Altruistic C 
Women’s Music Club 


the ymmittee of the 
nee 

The Melba-Kubkelik concert, to be given 

ing, January 27, in Memorial Hall, under the managemen 

of T. T. Frankenberg, will undoubtedly fill every seat 

Kubelik has visited Columbus frequently in the last few 

years, but Melba has not 


Tuesday even 


appeared here for five or six 


vears at least 


nae 
Next Thursday evening, January 29, A. J. Gantvoort, of 
Cincinnati, will lecture in the Columbus Public Library 
Auditorium, on the program to be given by the Baston 


Illustration 
omposed of Mrs 


Symphony Orchestra on the following night. 
ure to be furnished by a piano quartet 
C. Christian Born, Prof. Henry Spencer, Mrs. Harry Hat 
ton McMahon, and Emily Church Benham. The Glazou 
“7 Ark 5 
Emity Cuurcu Bennam 


now symphony, Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and Bizet's 
sienne Suite” will be given 





A Well Equipped Music Department. 

The Central State School, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, possesses an unusually well equipped depart 
ment of music. The director of this department is William 
E. Rauch, teacher of voice and theory. In addition to his 
ability in these branches, Mr. Rauch is also a pianist of 
ability and piays the cello and violin. He is recognized 
as a musician of unusual attainments, both theoretical and 
practical, and a particularly strong and virile conductor 
both of chorus and orchestra. He has conducted some of 
the largest and most renowned orchestras in the country 
in festival programs. 

Mr. Rauch is assisted by Mabelle G. Wright, B.A. B 
Mus., teacher, of piano and harmony; and Alberta Park 
teacher of piano. The Normal School has a chorus of 
about 150 voices, a full orchestra, men and women glice 
clubs, music guild and lecture course. There have been 
many recitals and concerts by well known artists. and var- 
ious oratorios and operas have been given at the school 


Normal 





Ottilie Metzger Due to Arrive. 


Ottilie Metzger, the famous contralto of the Hamburg 
Opera House, was due to arrive in New York, yesterday 
February 3, on the President Grant after a very stormy 
passage. 

Mme. Metzger’s American tour will take her from St 
Louis to Omaha, Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo 
Toronto, Syracuse, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal 
timore, Washington, Norfolk, Richmond and other cities 

Mme. Metzger will appear with the New York Phil 
harmonic in New York three times and she will give a 
recital here in March. At Toronto she will also appear 
with this orchestra. At Boston she will make her first ap 
pearance at Symphony Hall; in several of the cities she 
will be associated with Marie Rappold, Helen Stanley. 
Franz Egenieff and other artists of the M. H. Hanson 
Bureau. 
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Von py to Vi Visit America. 


M. H. Har 


at Minneapolis, Minn., 
To fill this 
al trip to 

f her husband, 

ll return to Europe 


he will 


son has completed arrangements for the en- 
gagement of the famous prima donna of the Stockholm 
star soloist of the Swedish Saengerfest to be held 
June 8 and 9 of this year. 
engagement Mme. von Rappe will make a 
American, arriving here at the end of May, 
the Baron Lunden-Welden. 
at the conclusion of the Saen- 
prano has a long list of engagements for 
fulfill before returning to 


very wise choice. 


of the North Western Saengerfest evidently has made a 





joint appearances with Ottilie Metzger and Franz Egenieff 


at Minneapolis. Before the last of the season she will have 





Helen Stanley's Tour. 


Helen Stanley, who severed her connection with the 
Montreal Opera Company, not desiring to go on tour with 
the organization, was engaged by the directors of the com- 
pany to appear at the special matinee (at advanced prices), 
which was given at Cleveland, Ohio, February 3. 
Stanley sang Nedda to Slezak’s Canio in “Pagliacci.” 

On February 16, Miss Stanley will make the first of her 





sung more than thirty contracts. 

Saturday, February 7, Miss Stanley will sing at the last 
of Mrs. Reginald de Koven’s musicales, where she will 
be heard by a brilliant musical audience. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 
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GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Bookiets—Carnegie Hall—New York | 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. |. 





lesive a vioth 

one qua thes are dis- 
tingvished on power, imten- 
sity. trillence, evenness, 
sympath). perfection topes 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonica, 
pire pizz icatotones. dietinct 
arpegg'os ditinc: in shake, 
til and staccato and withal 
Qik repensive to bow 

pressure from rea) pianiwei- 
me to formime ht you 
have euch a violm you may 
nother interested , it youhave 
Pet yow wi Nbheintrrested in 
a booklet— “An Artixt’s 
Touch’ —which lwifigiadly 
mall you FREE, and which 
copteies opinions trom 
world famous artists eho 
use REINDAHL VIOLINS. 








Viclins sent to respon- 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 








Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin p+ pel mi = 

ws ayy and an a Th Philharmonic el gee ac 
Concerts rlin; the new Subscription rts, e . 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. : preteens pay bide 

————s of more than po ereiete, tantee een ane Gpeasen Sv 
ing D’ Albert, ‘saye, Ansorge, i , Kreisler, od tite wi . 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio an dae Jao Katelin KNUTE REINDAHL 
and many other celebrities. Also —- of the | Leonora Jackson Emite Sauret 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and Arthur | Leon Samatin: Frite Keetsier Atelier, 318 Athenseum Bidg, 
Nikisch. i. faces pnentrce Bell $0 Enst Vas Bares Street 








Principal Agency tor Musie Teachers CHEAGO, ILLINGIS, U 8.4. 
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beginning 








Dancing, Modera 
Idea! Residence 
Positions 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
| Department for Young Ladies. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawiey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 


STERLING EIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


658 Wen o7th St.. New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, directer. 

Fos connected buil delightfully situated between Central Park and 

the Hudsen River. Branches of Music ana the Arts taught from the 

beginning te the isha artistic finish by « faculty composed of 

America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Moderna, Up TeDate 

~ Muse Scheel with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in 
Goncert Weekly cluding tuition, beard, rd, practiaing, | et., om application. Send ter booklet. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonic) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 


secured for qualihed pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request 
upils | may enroll at any time. 


ee “INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





















































FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conaerva tory Development in all branches of music Opera and Dramatic School, Complete training 
f the stage Orchestra School (comprising all solo and orchestra instruments Semima ry Spe 
cial training for teachers 


Private and Ensemble Classes 


Principal Teachers os Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, I’rofeseor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOCH, 








GEORG BERTRAM HEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITNER, Dr. PAUL LUTZ- 
ENKO. GUNTHER FREUDEN BERG. 

Singine—Fran Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royal Chamber Singer), THILA PLAICHINGER 
(Chamber Singer), FRANCESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL. Roya! Chamber Singer 
(Opera School), KARL MAYER. Royal Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER 

Violin—-Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO MAX GRUB- 
BERG. «t« 

Pheory and Composition--WILHELM KLATTE. ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, AnTEUS WILLNER, ete. 

Courees in the OSTROVSEKY METHOD for violinists, celiiets and pianists Teebnia and Hand De 
velopment Send for catalogue and annual report Pupils receive a nt af 

DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorturn 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by oe to confer a and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreecrors : , Aueust Fratucxe. 

Pree advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC) 
John 6. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Pacuity and Examiners 


John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Gastay O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 





to highest pertection. 
Phirty-cight of the best known and experienced 
protessors 





H. Rawlins Baker 
Mary Fidelia Burt 
Kate S. Chittenden 








Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 

Geo. Coleman McCall Lanham e lL. Tayler 

Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woeedame 
28th SEASON 

Send for circulars and cate! KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Sean 



















































MUSICAL COURIER 











| THE 

ISTEINWAY]| gtason$ Fam 
PIANOS on X Hamlin 
Pranepoemedigneriaiiny 96% “THE STRADIVARIUS 

| THE STANBARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
|; Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue Y ® 
NEW YORK 


ANDO 


St Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - ~ ~ ~ HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
( Stelmwey Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


N .) Steimway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.,.W .. London 

Werevem:) JunGternstieg 34, Hamburg. and Bos I ON] 
Koeniggreectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Pranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
t today. Pye 
£ y 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


ry se ee é 
hn i The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
Bd , appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


artists 


SOHMER & CO. Se 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 
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